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BOOK    IV. 


J\S  the  tofl:  veflel  oti  the  odean  rovtrls. 

When  dark  the  night,  and  loud  the  tempeft  howls, 

When  the  lorn  mariner  in  every  wave 

That  breaks  and  gleams,  forbodes  bis  watery  grave  j 

But  when  the  dawn,  all  filent  and  ferene. 

With  foft-paced  ray  difpels  the  fliades  obfcene. 

With  gtateful  tranfport  fpatkling  in  each  eye. 

The  joyful  crew  the  port  of  fafety  fpy. 

Such  darkling  tempefts  and  portended  fate. 

While  weak  Fernando  lived,  appalPd  the  ftate ; 

Such  when  he  dy'd,  the  peaceful  morning  rofe. 

The  dawn  of  joy,  and  footh'd  the  public  woes. 
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As  blazing  glorious  o'er  the  (hades  of  night. 
Bright  in  his  eaft  breaks  forth  the  lord  of  light. 
So  raliant  John  with  dazzling  blaze  appears. 
And  from  the  doft  his  droo^ng  nation  rears. 
Though  fprung  from  youthful  paffion's  wanton  lores. 
Great  Pedro's  fon  in  noble  foul  he  prores ; 
And  hearen  announced  him  king  by  right  diTine, 
A  cradled  infant  gaye  the  wondrous  *  fign  : 
Her  tongue  had  nerer  lifp'd  the  mother's  name. 
No  word,  no  mimic  (bund  her  lips  could  frame. 
When  heayen  the  miracle  of  fpeech  infpired  ; 
She  raifed  her  little  hands,  with  rapture  fired. 
Let  Portugal,  (he  cried,  with  joy  proclaim 
The  brave  Don  John,  and  own  her  monarch's  name. 

The  burning  fever  of  domeftic  rage 
Now  wildly  raved,  and  mark'd  the  barbarous  age ; 

Through 

•  A  cradled  infant  gone  the  'coondrmifign. No  clrcumftaDCc  has  CTcr  been 

more  ridiculed  hj  the  ancient  and  modem  pedants  than  Alexander's  preten- 
lions  to  divinity.  Some  of  his  courtiers  expoftuUti^  with  him  one  day  oa 
the  abfordity  of  fuch  claim,  he  replied,  <<  I  tmow  the  truth  of  what  yon  ^y* 
<«  but  tliefc,"  (p(»nting  to  a  crowd  of  Perfians)  **  thefc  know  no  better.** 
The  report  that  the  Grecian  army  was  commanded  by  a  ibo  of  Jupiter  spread 
terror  through  the  eaft,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  con- 
queror. The  miraculous  fpeech  of  the  in£uit,  attefted  by  a  few  monks,  wis 
adapted  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  age  of  John  I.  and  as  he  was  a  baftard, 
was  of  infinite  fervice  to  his  caufe.  The  pretended  fad,  however,  is  dif* 
fcrently  related.  By  ibme,  thus:  When  Don  John,  then  regent  of  Portugal, 
was  going  to  Coimbra,  to  aflifl  at  an  aflembly  of  the  dates,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  city  he  was  met  by  a  great  number  of  children  riding  upon 
flicks,  who  no  fooner  (aw  him  than  they  cried  out,  <<  Blefled  be  Don  John 
«<  king  of  Portugal;  the  king  is  coming,  Don  John  (hall  be  king."  Whether 
this  was  owing  to  art  or  accident,  it  \xtA  a  great  effed.  At  the  a(rcmUy  the 
regent  was  eleded  king. 
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Through  every  rank  the  headlong  fury  ran,  , 

And  firft  red  flaughter  in  the  court  began. 
Of  fpoufal  vows,  and  widow'd  bed  defiled. 
Loud  fame  the  beauteous  Leanore  reviled. 
The  adulterous  noble  in  her  prefence  bled, 
And  torn  with  wounds  his  numerous  friends  lay  dead. 
No  more  thofc  ghaftly  dfeathful  nights  amaze, 
When  Rome  wept  tears  of  blood  in  Scylla's  days  \ 
More  horrid  deeds  ^  Ulyfles'  towers  beheld : 
Each  cruel  bread  where  rankling  envy  fwell'd, 
Accufed  his  foe  as  minion  of  the  queen ; 
Accufed,  and  murder  clofed  the  dreary  fcene. 
All  holy  ties  the  frantic  tranfport  braved. 
Nor  facred  priefthood  nor  the  altar  faved. 
Thrown  from  a  tower,  like  He£l:or's  fon  of  yore. 
The  mitred  «  head  was  daflicd  with  brains  and  gore. 
Ghaftly  with  fcenes  of  death,  and  mangled  limbs. 
And  black  with  clotted  blood  each  pavement  fwims. 

With  all  the  fiercenefs  of  the  female  ire. 
When  rage  and  grief  to  tear  the  breaft  confpire. 
The  queen  beheld  her  power,  her  honours  ^  loft, 

And  ever  when  flic  flept  th'  adulterer's  ghoft, 

AU 

b  _  Ulyjes*  towers^ Sec  the  note^,  p.  109.  vol.  1. 

«  *Tb€  tmtred  bead, Don  Martin^  bi(hop  of  Lisbon,  a  man  of  an  exem. 

plary  life.  He  was  by  birth  a  Caftilian,  which  was  elleemed  a  fufficient 
reafon  to  murder  hini,  as  of  the  queen's  party.  He  was  thrown  from  the 
tower  of  his  own  cathedral,  whither  he  had  fled  to  avoid  the  popular  fury. 

'  the  queen  beheld  her  power ^  her  honours  /^.-—Poifefled  of  great  beauty  and 
great  abilities,  this  bad  woman  was  a  difgrace  to  her  fex,  and  a  curfe  to  the 
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All  pale,  and  pointing  at  his  bk>ody  fhroud, 
SecmM  ever  for  revenge  to  fcream  aloud. 

Cafteers 


age  and  country  which  gave  her  birth.    Her  fifler.  Donna  Maria,  a  lady  of 
unblemiihed  virtue,  had  been  fecrctly  married  to  the  infant  Don  Juan,  the 
king's  brother,  who  was  paflionately  attadied  to  her.     Donna  Maria  had 
formerly  endeavoured  to  difluade  her  lifter  from  the  adulterous  marriage  with 
the  king.      In  revenge  of  this,  the  queen  Leonora  perfuaded  Don  Juan  that 
her  fifter  vas  uniaithful  to  his  bed.   The  enraged  hufband  hailed  to  his  wife, 
and  without  enquiry  or  expoftuhtion,  fays  Mariana^  difpatched  her  with 
two  ftrokes  of  his  dagger.     He  was  afterwards  convinced  oC  her  innocence, 
and  was  completely  wretched.    Having  facrificed  her  honour  and  her  firil 
huiband  to  a  king,  fays  Farioy  Leonora  foon  facrificed  that  king  to  a  wicked 
gallant,  a  Caftilian  nobfeman,  named  Don  Juan  Fernandas  de  Andr^o*     An 
unjuft  war  with  Co/K//,  wherein  the  Portuguefe  were  defeated  by  fea  and 
land,  was  the  firft  fruits  of  the  policy  of  the  new  favourite.     Andeyro  one 
day  having  heated  himfelf  by  fome  military  exercile,  the  queen  tore  her  veil, 
and  publickly  gave  it  him  to.wipe  his  face.     The  grand  mafter  oi  Avis,  the 
king's  baftard  brother,  afterwards  John  I.  and  fyme  others,  expoftulated 
with  her  on  the  indecency  of  this  behaviour.     She  di0embled  her  refent- 
ment,  but  foon  after  they  were  feized  and  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Evoraf 
where  a  forged  order  for  their  execution  was  fent ;  but  the  governor  fufpeft- 
ing  fome  fraud,  (hewed  it  to  the  king,  and  their  lives  were  faved.    Yet  fuch 
was  her  afcendency  over  the  weak  Fernando,  that,  though  convinced  of  her 
guilt,  he  ordered  his  brother  to  kifs  fbe  queen's  band,  and  thank  her  for  his 
life.     Soon  after  Fernando  died,  but  not  till  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
queen's  conjugal  infidelity,  and  had  given  an  order  for  the  afifaflination  of 
the  gallant.     Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  favourite  Abdeyro  was 
ilabbed  in  the  palace  by  the  grand  mafter  of  Avhy  and  Don  Ruy  de  Ferrer  a. 
The  queen  expreflVd  all  the  tranfport  of  grief  and  rage,  and  declared  /he 
would  undergo  the  trial  ordeal  in  vindication  of  his  and  her  innocence.    But 
this  (he  never  performed :  in  her  vows  of  revenge,  however,  (he  was  more 
punctual.    Don  Juan,  king  of  Caftile,  who  had  married  her  only  daughter 
and  heirefs,  at  her  earned  intreaties  invaded  Portugal,  and  was  proclaimed 
king.     Don  John,  grand  mafler  of  AvUy  was  proclaimed  by  the  people  pro- 
te£lor  and  regent.     A  defperate  war  enfued.     Queen  Leonora,  treated  with 
indifference  by  her  daughter  and  fon-in-law,  reiblved  on  the  murder  of  the 
latter ;  but  the  plot  was  difcovered,  and  (he  was  fent  prifoner  to  Caftile. 
The  regent  was  befieged  in  Liibon,  and  the  city  reduced  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremities, when  an  epidemical  diftemper  broke  out  in  the  Caftilian  army, 
and  made  fuch  devaflation,  that  the  king  fuddenly  raifed  the  fiege,  and 
abandoned  his  views  in  Portugal.    The  happy  inhabitants  afcribed  their  de- 
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Cafteers  proud  monarch  to  the  i^uptial  bed 
In  happier  days  her  royal  daibghter  led  : 

liverancc  to  the  valour  and  vigilance  of  the  regent.  The  regent  reprove-i 
their  ardour,  exhorted  them  to  repair  to  thdr  churches,  and  to  return  thanks 
to  God,  to  whofe  interpofition  he  folely  afcribed  their  fefcty.  This  beha- 
viour increafcd  the  admiration  of  the  people;  the  nobility  of  the  firft  rank 
joined  the  regent*s  party ;  and  many  |arriibn8  in  the  intereil  of  the  king  of 
Caflile  opened  their  gates  to  him.  An  aflembly  of  the  ftates  met  at  Co. 
imbra,  where  it  was  propofed  to  j&teft  the  regent  With  the  regal  dignity. 
This  he  pretended  to  decline.  Don  John,  fon  of  Pedro  the  Juft,  and  the 
beautiful  Inez  de  C^Aro,  was  by  the  pedple  eHeetned- their  lawful  fevereign, 
but  was,  and  had  been  long  detained  a  prlfoner  by  the  king  of  Caftile.  If 
the  dates  would  declare  the  infant  Don  John  their  king,  the  regent  profeflcd 
his  willingnefs  to  fwear  allegiance  io  him ;  that  he  would  continue  Uy  expofe 
himfelf  to  every  danger,  and  a6l  as  regent,  till  Providence  reilored  to  Por. 
tugal  her  lawful  fovereign.  The  dates  however  faw  the  heceility  that  the 
nation  ihould  haye  an  head.  The  regent  was  unanhnoudy  clewed  king, 
and  fome  articles  in  favour  of  liberty  were  added  to  thofe  agreed  upon  at  the 
coronation  of  Don  u^loni&o  EnHfuas,  the  fifft  king  of  t*tntugal. 

Don  John  I.  die  of  the  greafted  of  the  Portuguefe  nienarcivs,  was  the 
natural  fon  of  Pedro  the  Jud,  by  Donna  Terefa  Lorenza,  a  Galician  lady, 
and  bom  fome  years  after  the  death  of  Inez.  At  feven  years  of  age  be  was 
made  grand  mader  of  /4vh,  and  by  his  fethei*8  particular  care  he.  received  an 
excellent  education ;  which,  joined  to  his  great  parts,  produced  him  early 
on  the  political  thoitrc*  Ht  was  k  brarc  et:>rainander,  and  a  deep  poiiticiail, 
yet  never  forfeited  the  char^Ser  of  candour  and  honour.  To  be  humble  to 
his  friends,  and  haughty  to  his  eneiflies,  was  hh  leading  tmnntii  His  prg. 
dence  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  wife,  his  deadinefs  and  gratitude  the 
friendlhip  of  the  brave ;  his  liberality  the  bulk  of  the  people.  He  was  in  the 
twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age  when  declared  pratedsr^  and  in  the  twenty, 
eighth  when  proclaimed  king. 

The  following  anecdote  is  ftitich  t6  the  honour  of  this  prittce  when  regent. 
A  Cadilian  of&cer  having  fix  Poftuguefe  gentlemen  his  priibners,  cut  off 
their  nofea  and  hands,  and  fent  them  to  Don  John.  Highly  incenfed,  he 
conunanded  fix  CaidrHan  gentlemen  to  be  treated  m  the  fenfie  manner.  But 
,  before  the  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  orders,  had  quitted  the  room,  he  re- 
lented.  «<  I  have  given  enough  to  refentment,  faid  he,  in  giving  fuch  a 
^  ciftioiand.  It  were  iniafnocis  to  pst  h  nil  txeeution.  See  that  the 
*'  Cadilian  prifoners  receive  no  harm." 
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To  him  the  furious  queen  for  vengeance  crie8> 

Implores  to  vindicate  his  lawful  prize^ 

The  Lufian  fceptre,  his  by  fpoufal  right : 

The  proud  Caftilian  arms  and  dares  the  fight. 

To  join  his  ftandard  as  it  waves  along, 

The  warlike  troops  from  various  regions  throng : 

Thofe  who  poffefs  the  lands  by  Rodrick  *  given. 

What  time  the  Moor  from  Turia's  banks  was  driven  ^ 

That  race  who  joyful  fmile  at  war's  alarms. 

And  fcom  each  danger  that  attends  on  arms ; 

Whofe  crooked  ploughfhares  Leon's  uplands  tear^ 

Now  cafed  in  fteel  in  glittering  arms  appear, 

Thofe  arms  erewhile  fo  dreadful  to  the  Moor : 

The  Vandals  glorying  in  their  might  of  yore 

March  on ;  their  helms  and  moving  lances  gleam 

Along  the  flowery  vales  of  Betis'  ftream : 

Nor  ftaid  the  Tyrian '  iflanders  behind. 

On  whofe  proud  enfigns  floating  on  the  wind 

Alcides*  pillars  tower'd ;  nor  wonted  fear 

Withheld  the  bafe  Galician's  fordid  fpearj 

Though  ftill  his  crimfon  feamy  fears  reveal 

The  fure^aim'd  vengeance  of  the  Lufian  fteel. 

Where  tumbling  down  Cuenca's  mountain  fide 

The  murmuring  Tagus  rolls  his  foamy  tide. 

Along 

•  —  ty  Rodrick  give»-^.The  celebrated  hero  of  Comcille's  tragedy  of  the 
Cid. 

^  —  the  Tyrian  tflanders.^The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  3  of  old  a  Phoenician 
colony. 
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Along  Toledo's  lawns,  the  pride  of  Spain, 
Toledo's  warriors  join  the  martial  train  : 
Nor  lefs  the  furious  luft  of  war  infpires 
The  Bifcayneer,  and  wakes  his  barbarous  fires. 
Which  ever  burn  for  vengeance,  if  the  tongue 
Of  haplefs  ftranger  give  the  fancy*d  wrong. 
Nor  bold  Afturia,  nor  Guifpufcoa*s  fhore. 
Famed  for  their  fteely  wealth,  and  iron  ore, 
Delay'd  their  vaunting  fquadrons  ;  o'er  the  dales 
Cafed  in  their  native  fteel,  and  belted  mails. 
Blue  gleaming  from  afar  they  march  along. 
And  join  with  many  a  fpear  the  warlike  throng. 
As  thus,  wide  fweeping  o'er  the  trembling  coaft. 
The  proud  Caftiiian  leads  his  numerous  hod. 
The  valiant  John  for  brave  defence  prepares. 
And  in  himfelf  celle£led  greatly  dares  : 
For  fuch  high  valour  in  his  bofom  glow*d. 
As  Samfon's  locks  by  miracle  bcftow'd : 
Safe  in  himfelf  refolved  the  hero  ftands. 
Yet  calls  the  leaders  of  his  anxious  bands : 
The  council  fummon'd,  fome  with  prudent  mien^ 
And  woi[ds  of  grave  advice  their  terrors  fcreen  ; 
By  floth  debafed,  no  more  the  ancient  fire 
Of  patriot  loyalty  can  now  infpire ; 
And  each  pale  lip  feem'd  opening  to  declare 
For  tame  fubmiifion,  and  to  (hun  the  war ; 
When  glorious  Nunio,  ftarting  from  his  feat, 
Qaim'd  every  eye^  and  clofed  the  cold  debate : 

B4  Singling 
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Singling  his  brothers  from  the  daftard  train> 
His  rowling  looks,  that  flafib'd  with  ftem  difdsun. 
On  them  he  fixt,  then  fnatch'd  his  hih  in  ire. 
While  his  bold  fpe^  bewra/d  the  foldier's  fire. 
Bold  and  ^  anpoli(h'd ;  while  his  burning  eyes 
Seem'd  as  he  dared  thie  Qcean„  earth>  and  ikies  : 

Heavens !  (hall  the  liufian  nojides  tamely  yield ! 
Oh  Ihame !  and  yield  untry'd  the  martial  &ld  I 
That  land  whofe  genius,  as  the  God  of  war. 
Was  own^d,  where'er  Jippro^h'd  her  thundering  c^ty 
Shall  now  her  fons  theuP  faith>  their  love  deny. 
And,  while  their  country  finks,  ignic^  fly ! 
Ye  timorous  herd,  are  ye  the  genuine^  line 
Of  thofe  illuftrious  fhades,  whofe  rage  divine 
Beneath  great  Henry's  ftandards  awed  the  foe. 
For  whom  ye  tremble,  and  would  Aoop  fo  low ! 
That  foe,  who,  boatful  now,  then  bafely  flqd». 
When  your  undaunted  fires  the  heroi  kd. 
When  feven  bold  earls  in  chains  the  ipoil  adom'd„ 
And  proud  Cafteel  through  sdl  hex  kindreda  mowm'd^ 
Cafteel,  your  awful  dread — yet,,  con&ious,.  fay> 
When  Dinez  reign'd,  when  hia  hold  fon  bore  fway^ 
By  whom  were  trodden  down  the  braveft  bands 
That  ever  marched  from  proud  Caftilia's  landa  I 

*Twas 

S  Sold  and  unf>oIifi>^d.^^~^Thls  fpeech  in  the  original  has  been  much  ad- 
mired by  the  foreign,  a-itics^  as  a  model  of  military  eloquence.  The  critic, 
it  is  hoped,  will  perceive  that  the  traoAator  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  th» 
charader  of  the  fpeaker* 
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'Twas  your  brave  HreS'^i-and  lias  one  langi^  leign 
Fix'd  in  your  tainted  fouls  fa  deep  a  ftaia. 
That  now,  degenerate  from  your  adUe  fire&. 
The  laft  dim  fpark  of  Lufian  flame  expires?' 
Though  weak  Fernando  reiga'd  in  war  unikiU'd^ 
A  godlike  king  now  calls  you  to  the  field— 
Oh !  could  like  his  your  mounting  valour  glow. 
Vain  were  the  threateniqgs.  of  the  vaunting;  foe. 
Not  proud  Cafteel,  oft  by  your  fires  o'erthrown,. 
But  every  land  your  daAintlefs  rage  IhouUl  own. 
Still  if  your  hands  henumb'd  by  female  i^2ur. 
Shun  the  bold  war^  hark !  on  my  fword  I  fwear» 
Myfelf  alone  the  dreadful  war  fhall  wage- 
Mine  be  the  fight— and  trembiing  with  the  rage 
Of  valorous  fire,  his  hand  half-drawn  difplaj'd 
The  awful  terror  of  Us  ihining  blade-^ 
I  and  my  vafTals  dare  the  dreadful  ihock ; 
My  flioulders  never  to  a  foreign  yoke 
Shall  bend ;  and  by  my  fovereign's  wrath  I  vow. 
And  by  that  loyal  faith  renounced  by  you. 
My  native  land  unconquer'd  (hall  remain. 
And  all  my  monarch's  foes  (hall  heap  the  plain. 

The  hero  paufed— »'Twas  thus  the  youth  of  Rome, 
The  trembling  few  who  'fcaped  the  bloody  doom 
That  dy'd  wkh  flaughter  Carmx's  purple  field^ 

AjQTembled  floods  and  bow'd  their  necks  to  yield  -, 

When 
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When  nobly  rifing  with  a  like  difdain 

The  young  ^  Cornelius  raged,  nor  raged  in  vain : 

On  his  dread  fword  his  daunted  peers  he  fwore, 

(The  reeking  blade  yet  black  with  punic  gore) 

While  life  remained  their  arms  for  Rome  to  wield. 

And  but  with  life  their  conquered  arms  to  yield. 

Such  martial  rage  brave  Nunio's  mien  infpired ; 

Fear  was  no  more :  with  rapturous  ardour  fired. 

To  horfe,  to  horfe,  the  gallant  Lufians  crfdy 

Rattled  the  belted  mails  on  every  fide. 

The  fpear-ftaffs  trembled;  round  their  heads  they  waved 

Their  (hining  faulchions,  and  in  tranfport  raved. 

The  king  our  guardian— loud  their  (houts  rebound. 

And  the  fierce  commons  echo  back  the  found. 

The  mails  that  long  in  rufting  peace  had  hung. 

Now  on  the  hammer'd  anvils  hoarfely  rung: 

Some  fofc  with  wool  the  plumy  helmets  line. 

And  fome  the  breaft-plate's  fcaly  belts  entwine : 

The 

k  The  young  Cw-affA/^— This  was  the  famous  P.  Com.  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  faft,  fomewhat  differently  related  by  Uvy,  is  this.  After  the  defeat  at 
Cannx,  a  conliderable  body  of  Romans  fled  to  Canufium,  and  appointed 
Scipio  and  Ap.  Claudius  their  commanders.  While  they  remained  there.  It 
was  told  Scipio,  that  fome  of  his  chief  officers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Cxcilius  Metellus,  were  takmg  meafures  to  tranfport  themfclves  out  of 
Italy.  He  went  immediately  to  their  affembly,  and  drawing  his  fword,  faid, 
Jfwear  that  J  will  not  defert  the  Commonwealth  of  RomCy  nor  Juffer  any  other 
eith&en  to  do  it.  The  fame  oath  I  require  ofyouy  Caci/iuSf  and  ofallprefent  j  who- 
ever  refufes,  let  him  know  that  tins  fword  is  drawn  agdinfi  him.  The  hiftorlan 
adds,  that  they  were  as  terrified  by  this,  as  if  they  had  beheld  the  face  of 
their  conqueror  Hannibal.  They  all  fwore,  and  fubmitted  themfclves  ta 
Scipio.    Vid.  Liv.  B.  %%%  C.  53. 
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The  gaudy  mantles  fome,  and  fcarfs  prepare. 
Where  various  llghtfome  colours  gaily  flare ; 
And  golden  tifltie,  with  the  warp  enwove, 
Difplays  the  emblems  of  their  youthful  love. 

The  valiant  John,  begirt  with  warlike  date. 
Now  leads  his  bands  from  fair  Abrantes'  gate  ; 
"Whofe  lawns  of  green  the  infant  Tagus  laves, 
As  from  his  fpring  he  rolls  his  cooly  waves. 
The  daring  van  in  Nunio's  care  could  boafl 
A  general  worthy  of  the  unnumber'd  hofl:, 
Whofe  gaudy  banners  trembling  Greece  defy'd. 
When  boaftful  Xerxes  lalh'd  the  Seftian  tide : 
Nunio,  to  proud  Cafteel  as  dread  a  name. 
As  erft  to  Gaul  and  Italy  the  fame 
Of  Atila's  impending  rage.     The  right 
Brave  Roderic  led,  a  chieftain  train'd  in  fight : 
Before  the  left  the  bold  Almada  rode. 
And  proudly  waving  o'er  the  centre  nod 
The  royal  enfigns,  glittering  from  afar. 
Where  godlike  John  infpires  and  leads  the  war. 

Twas  now  the  time,  when  from  the  ftubbly  plain 
The  labouring  hinds  had  borne  the  yellow  grain  j 
The  purple  vintage  heapt  the  foamy  tun. 
And  fierce  and  red  the  fun  of  Auguft  (hone ; 
When  from  the  gate  the  fquadrons  march  along : 
Crowds  preft  on  crowds,  the  walls  and  ramparts  throng : 

2  Here 
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Here  the  fad  mother  rends  her  hoary  hair. 
While  hope's  fond  whifpers  ftniggle  with  defpair: 
The  weeping  fpoufe  to  heaven  extends  her  hands : 
And  cold  with  dread  the  modeft  virgin  ftands  j 
Her  earneft  eyes,  fuflPufed  with  trembling  dew, 
Far  o*er  the  plain  the  plighted  youth  purfue : 
And  prayers  and  tears  and  all  the  female  wasi. 
And  holy  vows  the  throne  of  heaven  aflail* 

Now  each  ftcm  hoft  full  fif9nt  to  front  appears. 

And  one  joint  (hout  heaven's  airy  concave  tears : 

A  dreadful  paufe  cnfues,  while  confcious  pride 

Strives  on  each  face  the  heart-felt  doubt  to  hide : 

Now  wild  and  pale  the  boldeft  face  is  (een  ; 

With  mouth  half  open  and  diforder'd  mien 

Each  warrior  feels  his  Creeping  blood  to  freeze. 

And  languid  weaknefs  trembles  in  the  knees. 

And  now  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet  founds. 

And  the  rough  rattKng  of  the  drum  rebounds ; 

The  fife  (hrill  whittling  cuts  the  gale ;  on  high 

The  flourifli'd  enfigns  (hine  with  many  a  dye 

Of  blazing  fplendor ;  o'er  the  ground  they  wheel 

And  choofe  their  footing,  when  the  proud  Cafteel 

Bids  found  the  horrid  charge ;  loud  burfts  the  found. 

And  loud  Artabro's  rocky  cliffs  rebound : 

The  thundering  roar  rolls  round  on  every  fide. 

And  trembling  finks  Guidana's  rapid  tide : 

The  flow-paced  Durius  rufhes  o'er  the  plain, 

And  fearful  Tagus  haftens  to  the  main. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  tempeft  of  the  dread  alarms. 
The  babes  that  prattled  in  their  nurfes*  arms 
Shriek'd  at  the  found  :  with  fudden  cold  impreft^ 
The  mothers  ftrain'd  their  infants  to  the  bread. 
And  (hook  with  horror — now,  far  round,  begin 
The  bow-ftrings  whizzing,  and  the  brazen  ^  din 
Of  arms  on  armour  rattling ;  either  van 
Are  mingled  now,  and  man  oppofed  to  man : 
To  guard  his  native  fields  the  one  infpires^ 
And  one  the  raging  luft  of  conqueft  fires  : 
Now  with  fixt  teeth,  their  writhing  lips  of  blue. 
Their  eye-balls  glaring  of  the  purple  hue, 
Each  arm  ftrains  fwifteft  to  impel  the  blow ; 
Nor  wounds  they  value  now,  nor  fear  they  know. 
Their  only  paflion  to  offend  the  foe. 
In  might  and  fury,  like  the  warrior  god. 
Before  his  troops  the  glorious  Nunio  rode ! 
That  land,  the  proud  invaders  claimed,  he  fows 
With  their  fpilt  blood,  and  with  their  corfes  ftrews. 
Their  forceful  volleys  now  the  crofs-bows  pour. 
The  clouds  are  darkened  with  the  arrowy  fhower; 
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i  —  the  ^r«Btf«  </iff.— Homer  and  Virgil  have,  with  great  art,  gradually 
heightened  the  fury  of  every  battle,  till  the  laA  efforts  of  their  genius  v^ere 
laviihed  in  defcribing  the  fuperior  prov^efs  of  the  hero  in  the  deciiive  en- 
gagement. Camoens,  in  like  manner,  has  bellowed  his  utmoft  attention  on 
this  his  principal  battle.  The  circumflanccs  preparatory  to  the  engagement 
are  happily  imagined,  and  folemnly  condudled,  and  the  fury  of  the  combat  is 
fupported  with  a  poetical  heat,  and  a  variety  of  imagery,  which,  one  need  not 
befitate  to  affirm,  would  liave  done  honour  to  an  ancient  claflTic. 
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The  white  foam  reeking  o'er  their  wavy  mane. 

The  fnorting  courfers  rage  and  paw  the  plain  ; 

Beat  by  their  iron  hoofs,  the  plain  rebounds. 

As  diftant  thunder  through  the  mountains  founds : 

The  ponderous  fpears  crafli,  fplintering  far  around ; 

The  horfe  and  horfemen  flounder  on  the  ground  ; 

The  ground  groans  with  the  fudden  weight  oppreft. 

And  many  a  buckler  rings  on  many  a  creft. 

Where  wide  around  the  raging  Nunio's  fword 

With  furious  fway  the  braved  fquadrons  gored. 

The  raging  foes  in  clofer  ranks  advance. 

And  his  own  brothers  fhake  the  hoftile  ^  lance. 

Oh! 

k  And  his  own  brothers  Jbake  the  hoftile  /rf«rtf.— The  joft  Indignation  with 
which  Camoens  treats  the  kindred  of  the  brave  Numo  Alvaro  de  Pereyra^  is 
condemned  by  the  French  translator.  **  Dans  le  fondy  fays  he,  Us  Pereyras 
<*  ne  meritoient  aucunefetrijfure,  &c. — The  Pereyras  defervc  no  ftaui  on  their 
**  memory  for  joining  the  king  of  Cadile^  whofe  title  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
«  tugal  was  infinitely  more  juft  and  folid  than  that  of  Don  John."  Caftera, 
however,  is  grofly  miilaken.  Don  A/onzo  Enriquexy  the  firft  king  of  Portugal, 
was  eleded  by  the  people,  who  had  recovered  their  liberties  at  the  glorious 
battle  of  Ourique.  At  the  eledion  the  conftltution  of  the  kingdom  was 
fettled  in  eighteen  (hort  flatutes,  wherein  it  is  exprefsly  provided,  that  none 
but  a  Portuguefe  can  be  king  of  Portugal ;  that  if  an  Infanta  marry  a  foreign 
prince,  he  (hall  not,  in  her  right,  become  king  of  Portugal :  and  a  new 
eleftion  of  a  king,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  is  by  thefe  ftatutes 
declared  to  be  legal.  By  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  king  of  Cailile 
and  Donna  Beatrix ^  the  heirefs  of  Fernando  of  Portugal,  it  was  agreed,  that 
only  their  children  fliould  fucceed  to  the  Portuguefe  crown  j  and  that,  in 
cafe  the  throne  became  vacant  ere  fuch  children  were  bom,  the  queen- 
dowager  Leonora  (hould  govern  with  the  title  of  regent.  Thus,  neither  by 
the  original  conftitution,  nor  by  the  treaty  of  marriage,  could  the  king  of 
Caflile  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  And  any  pretence  he  might  found 
on  the  marriage- contrail  was  already  forfeited  j  for  he  caufed  himfelf  and  his 
queen  to  be  proclaimed,  added  Portugal  to  his  titles,  coined  Portuguefe 
money  with  his  buft,  depofed  the  queen  regent,  and  afterwards  fent  her 

prifoner 
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Oh !  horrid  fight !  yet  not  the  ties  o£  bloody 
Nor  yearning  memory  his  rage  withftood ; 
With  proud  difdain  his  honeft  eyes  behold 
Whoe'er  the  traitor,  who  his  king  has  fold. 
Nor  want  there  others  in  the  hoflile  band 
Who  draw  their  fwords  againft  their  native  land ; 
And  headlong  driven,  by  impious  rage  accurft. 
In  rank  were  foremoft,  and  in  fight  the  firft. 
So  fons  and  fathers,  by  each  other  flain. 
With  horrid  flaughter  dyed  Pharfalia's  plain. 
Ye  dreary  ghofts,  who  now  for  trcafons  foul, 
Amidft  the  gloom  of  Stygian  darknefs  howl ; 
Thou  Cataline,  and,  ftern  Sertorius,  tell 
Your  brother  (hades,  and  foothe  the  pains  of  hell ; 
With  triumph  tell  them,  fome  of  Lufian  race 
Like  you  have  earn'd  the  traitor's  foul  difgrace. 

As  vaves  on  waves,  the  foes'  increafing  weight 
Bears  down  our  foremoft  ranks  and  (hakes  the  fight ; 
Yet  firm  and  undifmay'd  great  Nunio  ftands. 
And  braves  the  tumult  of  furrounding  bands. 
So,  from  high  Ceuta's  rocky  mountains  ftray'd. 
The  raging  lion  braves  the  (hepherd's  (hade ; 

The 

prifoncr  to  Caftile.  The  lawful  heir,  Don  Juan,  the  fon  of  Inez  de  Caftro, 
was  kept  in  prlfon  by  his  rival  the  king  of  Cadile  j  and,  as  before  obferved, 
a  new  ele^ion  was,  by  the  original  ftatutes,  declared  legal  in  cafes  of  emer- 
gency. Thefe  fefts,  added  to  the  confideration  of  the  tyranny  of  the  king  of 
Caftile,  and  the  great  fervices  which  Don  John  had  rendered  his  country, 
upon  whom  its  exiftence  as  a  kingdom  depended^  fully  vindicate  the  indig- 
nation of  Camoens  againft  the  traiterous  Pereyras.    . 
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The  (bepherds  haftening  o'er  tbe  Tetnaa  pbhi^ 
With  (bouts  farnmnd  him^  and  with  fpeais  reftfani : 
He  flops,  with  grimung  teeth  his  breath  he  diaw% 
Nor  is  it  fear,  but  rage,  that  makes  him  paufe; 
His  threatening  eye-balls  bom  with  fpaxklii^  fixe. 
And  his  ftem  heart  forbids  him  to  retire : 
Amidft  the  thickneis  of  the  fpears  he  flings^ 
So  midft  his  foes  the  forious  Nonio  fprings : 
The  Lnfian  grafs  with  foreign  gore  diftain'd, 
Difplays  the  carnage  of  the  hero's  hand. 

''  An  ample  fhield  the  brare  Giraldo  bore, 

«  Which  from  the  Tanqoifh'd  Perez'  arm  he  tore  ; 

«  Pierced  through  that  fhield,  cold  death  inTades  his  eye^ 

<«  And  dying  Perez  faw  his  Ti^or  die. 

<<  Edward  and  Pedro,  emulous  of  fame, 

«  The  fame  their  friendfliip,  and  their  youth  the  fame, 

«  Through  the  fierce  Brigians  heVd  their  bloody  i  way, 

<<  Till  in  a  cold  embrace  the  flriplings  lay, 

<*  Lopez  and  Vincent  rufh'd  on  glorious  death, 

«  And  midft  their  flaughter'd  foes  refign'd  their  breath. 

«  Alonzo  glorying  in  his  youthful  might 

<<  Spurred  his  fierce  courfer  through  tbe  flaggering  fight : 

*«  Shower'd  from  the  dafhing  hoofs  the  fpattcr*d  gore 

**  Flies  round ;  but  foon  the  rider  vaunts  no  more : 

**  Five  Spanifh  fwords  the  murmuring  ghofb  atone, 

<<  Of  five  Caftilians  by  his  arms  overthrown. 

«  Transfix't 

1  *rbreugb  tbe  fierce  Bngmm,'  The  Caftiliansy  fo  ctllcd  from  one  of 

their  ancient  kings,  named  Brhr,  or  Brisusi  whom  the  monlLifli  £ibulift«  call 
the  grandfon  of  Noab« 
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*«  Transfix't  wit^three  Iberian  fpeari,  the  gay, 
«*  The  knightly  lover,  young  Hilario  lay: 
**  Though,  like  a  rofe,  cilt  off  in  opening  bloom, 
««  The  hero  weeps  not  for  his  eikrly  doom ;    '         ' 
««  Yet  ambling  in  his  fwimming  eye  appear^       ' 
"  The  pearly  drop,  while  his  pale  cheek  hb  tears  1 

"  To  call  his  loved  Antbma's  name  he  triesi '^ 

M  The  name  half  uttered,  dowii  he  finte,  and  m  dies.**    ' 

Now  through  his  fhatter'd  ranks  the  monarch  ftrode. 

And  now  before  to  rally M  fquadrons  rode : 

Brave  Nunio's  danger  from  afat  he  fpies. 

And  inflant  to  his  aid  impetuous  flies. 

So  when  returning  from  the  plunder^  folds. 

The  lionefs  her  emptied  den  beholds. 

Enraged  (he  (lands,  and  liftening  to  the  gale, 

She  hears  her  whelps  low  howling  in  the  vale ; 

The  living  fparkles  flaihing  from  her  eyesy 

To  the  Maffylian  (hepherd-tents  (he  »  flics; 

She  groans,  (he  roars,  and  echoing  far  around 

The  feven  twin^mountains  tremble  at  the  found  : 

So 

»Thefe  lines  marked  in  the  text  with  turned  commas,  arc  not  in  the 
common  editions  of  Camoens.  They  confiA  of  three  (lanzas  in  the  Porta- 
guefe,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  left  out  by  the  author  himfelf  in  his  fecond 
edition.  The  tranllator,  however^  as  they  breathe  the  true  fpirit  of  Virgil, 
was  willing  to  preferve  them  with  this  acknowledgment.  In  this  he  has 
followed  the  example  of  Caflera. 

n  To  the  Maffylian  fiepherd  f^iff.— ^aflylia,  a  pr6vince  in  Numidia,  greatly 
infefied  with  lions,  particularly  that  part  of  it  called  Osjtte  montes  irmaos,  th« 
feven  brother  mountains. 

Vol-  IL  C 
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So  raged  the  king^  and  with  a  chofen  train 
He  pours  refiftlefs  o'er  the  heaps  of  flain. 
Oh  bold  companions  of  my  toils,  he  criesy 
Our  dear-loved  freedom  on  our  lances  lies  ^ 
Behold  your,  friend,  your  monarchy  leads  the  way, 
And  dares  the  thickeft  of  the  iron  fray ; 
Say,  (hall  the  Lufian  race,forfake  their  king. 
Where  fpears  infuriate  on  the  bucklers  ringt 

He  fpoke ;  then  four  times  round  his  head  he  whirFd 
His  ponderous  fpear,  and  midft  the  foremoft  hurl'd  j 
Deep  through  the  ranks  the  forceful  weapon  paft. 
And  many  a  gafping  warrior  figh*d  his  "  laft. 

With 


o  jind  many  a  gafping  loarnorfigj^^d  bis  Aj^.— This,  which  is  almoft  litei^ 
from 

Multos  lan^arao  o  ultimo  fufjfiro-^ 

and  the  preceding  cmmmftanee  of  Don  John's  brandishing  his  lance  fotor 
times, 

Efopefando  a  lan^a  juatro  vezes—^ 

Sire  truly  poetical,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  Homer.  They  are  omitted,  however, 
by  Caftera,  who  fubilitutes  the  following  in  their  place,  "'Udityct  d*uH  Bras, 
*<  &c.— He  fald,  and  with  an  arm  whofe  blows  are  inevitable,  he  threw  his 
«<  javelin  againft  the  fierce  Maldonat.  Death  and  the  weapon  went  toge- 
«  ther.  Maldonat  fell,  pierced  with  a  large  wound,  and  his  horfe  tumbled 
*«  over  him."  Befides  Maldonat,  Caftera  has,  in  this  battle,  introduced 
feveral  other  names  whicli  have  no  place  in  Cambens.  Carillo,  Robledo, 
John  of  Lorca,  Salazar  of  Seville  were  killed,  he  tells  us :  and,  **  Velafques 
"  and  Sanches,  natives  of  Toledo,  Galbes,  fumamed  the  Soldier  without 
•*  Fear,  Montanches,  Oropefa,  and  Mondonedo,  all  fix  of  proved  valour, 
'*  fell  by  the  hand  of  young  Antony,  qui  forte  dans  le  combat  ou  plus  d*adrejjfe 
**  ou  plus  de  bonbeur  qu^euXf  who  brought  to  the  fight  either  more  addrefs  or 
"  better  fortune  than  thcfc.'*    Not  a  word  of  this  is  in  the  Portuguefc. 

The 
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With  noble  {hzmt  lnQ)ired)  and  mbun^ng  rage. 

His  bands  riiCb  on,  and  foot  to  foot  engage ; 

Thick  bur  ding  fparkles  from  the  blo.ws  afpire; 

Such..fta(he»  blaze>  their  fwords  feem  dipt  in  p  fire  ; 

The  belts  of  fteel  and  plates  of  brafs  are  riven. 

And  wound  for  wound,  and  death  for  death  is  given* 

•  •  * 

The  firft  in  hpnpur  of  Saint  Jago's  ^  band^i 

A  naked  ghoft  now  fought  the  gloomy  ftrand ; 

And 

The  fate  of  another  hero  (hall  conclude  the  fpecimens  of  the  manner  of 
Caftera.  The  following  is  literally  tranflated:  **  Gucvar,  a' vain  nian> 
*<  nouriihed  in  iodoknce,  flained  his  arms  and  face  with  the  blood  of  the 
<*  dead  whom  he  found  ilretched  on  the  duft.  Under  the  coVer  of  this 
'''  frivolous  impoilure,  he  pretended  to  pafs  himfelf  for  a  formidable  war- 
**  rior.  He  publiftied,  with  a  high  voice,  the  number  of  the  enemies  he  had 
"  thrown  to  ttie  ground. "  Don  Pedro  interrupted  him 'with  a  Wow  of  his 
*'  fabre:  Guevar  loil  his  life;  his  head,  full  of  fumes  of  a  ridiculous  pride^ 
**  bounded  far  away  from  his  body,  which  remained  defiled  with  iu  own 
*<  blood  3  a  juft  and  terrible  punifhment  for  the  lies  he  had  told.*'  It  is 
almoft  unneceiTary  to  add,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  this  in  the  original. 

P  Their  Jwords feem  dipt  m/r«.— Thisis  as  literal  as  the  idiom  of  the  two 
languages  would  allow.  Dryden  has  a. thought  like  this  of  Camoens,  but 
which  is  not  in  his  original : 

Their  bucklers  claih :  thi(^k  blows  defcend  from  high, 
And  Aakes  of  fire  firom  their  hard  helmets  fiy. 

Drtd.  Virg.  i£n.  XII. 

9  Tbejirft  in  honour  tf  Sant  Jago's  banJk^^tsmd  majfter  of  the  order  of 
St.  James,  named  Don  Pedro  I>^unio.  He  was  not  killed,  however,  in  this 
battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Aljubarotoy  but  in  that  of  Val'verda^ 
which  immediately  followed.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  furprifed  to  find, 
that  every  foldier  mentioned  In  thefe  notes  is  a  Don,  a  !drd.  The  following 
piece  of  hiftory  will  account  for  the  numbeir  of  the  Portuguefe  nobles.  Don 
Akmto  Enriquezf  Count  of  Portugal,  when  fahited  king  by  his  army  at  the 
battle  of  Ourique^  in  return,  dignified  every  man  in  his  army  with  the  rank 
of  nobility.    Vid.  the  9tih  Stat,  of  Lamego» 
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And  he,  of  Calatrave  the  fovereign  knight. 

Girt  with  whole  troops  his  arm  had  flain  in  fight, 

Defcended  murmuring  to  the  {hades  of  night.     . 

Blafphcming  heaven,  and  gafh'd  widbf  many  a  wound    . 

Brave  Nunio's  rebel  kindred  gnawed  the  ground,  • 

And  oui^'d  their  fate,^  and  dy'd«    Ten  tbouiands  more 

Who  held  no  title  and  no  office  bore. 

And  namelefs  nobles  whoj  promifcuous  fell,  ' 

Appeas'd  that  day  the  foaming  dog  of  hell. 

Now  low  the  proud  Caftilian  ftandard  lies 

B^oeath  the  LuCan  flag,  a  vanquiih'd  prize. 

With  furious  madnefs  fired,  and  fterli  difdain, 

Th^  fierce  Iberians  to- the  fight  again 

Rufii  headlong,-,,  groaps  and  yeilipgs  of '  defpair 

With  horrid  uproaV  rend  the  trembling  air. 

Hoi  boils  the  blood,  third  bums,  and  every  brcafli: 

t^ants,  every  limb  with  fainty  weight  Oppreft 

Slow  now  obeys  the  will's  Qern  ire,  and  flow 

From  every  fword  defcends  the  feeble  blow ;' 

'.    .  Till 

r  .groans  andyeUings  of  defpair, — The  laft  efforts  of  rage  and  defpair  are 
thus  defcribed  in  Pope*s  cranflation  of  the  fifth  battle  at  the  fhips.    U.  xv. 

Tbcu  wlufdfi  have  thought^  Jo  furious  was  tbarfirg^ 
No  force  could  tame  than,  and  no  toil  could  tire ; 
As  if  new  vigour  from  new  fights  they  «w», 
Attd  the  long  battle  was  but  then  begun. 
Greece  yet  unconquer^d  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  deaths  confiding  in  defpair, 
Troy  in  prtud  hopes  already  'viewed  the  main. 
Bright  with  the  blaxe,  and  red  with  heroes  fiain ; 
Likefirengtb  is  felt  from  hope  and  from  defpair^ 
And  each  contends  as  bis  were  all  the  war» 
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Till  rage  grew  languid,  and  tired  iQau^teriouBd 

No  arm  to  combat^  and  oo  bread  to  WQt|Qd> 

Now  from  the  field  CsAeers  proud  monarch  'flies,         > 

In  wild  difmay  he  rowls  his  maddening  eyes. 

And  leads  the  pale^ipt  flight :  Swift  wing'd  with  fear. 

As  drifted  fmoke,  at  diftance  difappear 

The  dufty  fquadrons  of  the  fcatter'd  rear^, 

Blafpheminjg  heaven,  they  fly,  and  him  who  firft 

Forged  murdering  arms,  and  led  to  horrid  wars  accurfl. 


j 


The  feftive  days  by  heroes  old  ^  ordained 
The  glorious  viftor  on  the  field  remained. 


The 


»  Now  from  the  feld  CaJteeVi  proud  monarch  f  Us. ^'^^Thls  tyrant,  whofe 
uDJufl  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  laid  bis  own  and  that  kingdom 
in  Uoody  was  on  his  final  defeat  overwhelmed  with  all  the  frenzy  of  grief. 
In  the  night  after  the  decifive  battle  of  Aljubarotay  he  fled  upwards  of  thirty 
miles  apOQ  a  mule.  Don  Laurence^  archbiihop  of  Braga^  in  a  letter  written 
in  old  Portnguefe  to  Don  Johiy  abbot  of  Alcoha^Oy  gives  this  account  of  his 
behaviour.  **  0  condtfirMbre  a  mefarfaber  caorey  de  CaftelUfe  viera  a  Sarttaren 
*<  como  b«men  trefvaHadof  ^em  ma/deziafeu  wver,  e  puxa-va  polax  barhas\  e  a 
**  bo  fig  bom  awiigOf  me&or  e  que  of  toga  ca  non  fagermolo  nos,  ca  bmm,  quern 
**  Jaus  bmrbas  arrepelm  mao  lavorfaria  das  albees.  i.  «•  The  conftable  has  in- 
**  £ormed  me  that  he  faw  the  king  of  Cailile  at  Santaren,  who  behaved  as  a 
**  madman,  curfing  ins  exiftence,  and  tearing  the  hairs  of  his  beard.  And 
^  in  ^ood  fiuth,  my  good  friend,  it  is  beUer  that  he  ihould  do  fo  to  himfelf 
«  than  to  us  y  the  man  who  thus  plucks  his  own  beard,  would  be  much 
*'  better  pkafed  to  do  fo  to  others.**  The  writer  of  this  letter,  though  a 
prdate,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Aljubmrotay  where  he  received  on  the  face  a 
large  wound  from  a  fabre.  Caftera  relates  this  anecdote  of  him?  the  flattery 
of  a  fculptor  had  omitted  the  deep  fear :  when  the-  archbiihop  faw  the  ftatue, 
he  laid  hold  of  an  attendant's  fword,  with  which  he  disflgured  the  fsice.  I 
hare  now,  faid  he,  fupplied  what  it  wanted. 

*  Hx feftive  days  by  heroes  old  ordain*d, As  a  certain  proof  of  the  vic- 
tory, it  was  required,  by  the  honour  of  thefe  ages,  that  the  vi^or  fliould 
CQcamp  three  days  on  the  field  of  battle.    By,  this  knight-errantry,  the  ad- 

C  3  vantoges 
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The  funeral  rites  and  holy  vows  he  paid : 

Yet  not  the  while  the  reftkfs  Nunio  (laid ; 

O'er  Tago's  waves  his  gallant  bands  he  led. 

And  humbled  Spain  in  every  province  bled  : 

SeviKa's  ftandard  on  his  fpear  he  bore. 

And  Andalufia's  enfigns  fteept  in  gore. 

Low  in  the  duft  diftreft  Caftilia  moumM, 

And  bathed  in  tears  each  eye  to  heaven  was  tumM ; 

The  orphan*s,  widow's,  and  the  hoary  fire's  j 

And  heaven  relenting  quench'd  the  raging  fires 

Of  mutual  hate :  from  England's  "  happy  (horc 

T^e  peaceful  feas  two  lovely  fitters  bore. 

The  rival  monarchs  to  the  nuptial  bed 

In  joyful  hour  the  royal  virgins  led. 

And 

vantages  which  ought  to  have  been  purfued  were  frequently  loft.  Don  John, 
^wever,  though  he  complied  with  the  reigning  ideas  of  honour,  fent-Don 
NuniOy  with  a  proper  army,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vidory. 

Q  — -«  two  lovely  Jifterim Caftera*s  note  on  this  place  is  h'terally  thus : 

«  They  were  the  daughters  of  John  duke  of  Lancafter,  fon  of  Edward  IV. 
**  of  England,  both  of  great  beauty :  the  eldeft,  named  Catherine,  was  mar- 
<<  ried  to  the  king  of  Cailile,  the  youngeft,  liabel,  to  the  king  of  Portugal** 
This  is  all  a  miilake.  John  of  Portugal,  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Aljubarotay  married  Fhdi^ay  eldeft  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt^  duke  of 
Lancafter,  fon  of  Edward  III.  who  aiTifted  the  king,  his  fon-in.law,  in  an 
irruption  into  Caftile,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  promifed  to  return 
with  more  numerous  forces  for  the  next.  But  this  was  prevented  by  the. 
marriage  of  his  youngeft  djiughter  Catalina  with  Don  Henry ^  eldeft  fon  of  the 
king  of  Caftile.  The  king  of  Portugs|l  on  this  entered  Galicia,  and  reduced 
the  cities  of  Tuy  and  Salvaterra.  A  truce  followed.  While  the  tyrant  of 
Caftile  meditated  a  new  war,  he  was  killed  by  a  &11  from  his  horfe,  and 
leaving  no  iflue  by  his  queen  Beatrix^  the  king  of  Portugal's  daughter,  all 
prctenfions  to  that  crown  ceafed.  The  truce  was  now  prolonged  for  fifteea 
years,  and  though  not  ftridly  kept,  yet  at  laft  the  influence  of  the  EngliHi 
queen  Catalina  prevailed,  and  a  long  peace,  happy  for  both  kingdoms, 
cnfucd. 
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And  holy  peace  aflum'd  her  blifsful  reign. 

Again  the  peafant  joy'd,  the  landfcape  fmiled  again. 

But  John's  brave  bread  to  varlike  cares  inured. 
With  confcious  (hame  the  floth  of  eafe  endured. 
When  not  a  foe  awaked  his  rage  in  Spain 
The  valiant  hero  braved  the  foamy  main ; 
The  firft,  nor  meaneft,  of  our  kings  who  bore 
The  Lufian  thunders  to  the  Afric  (hore. 
CVer  the  wild  waves  the  viftor-banners  flowed. 
Their  filver  wings  a  thoufand  eagles  (hew^d ; 
And  proudly  fwelling  to  the  whiftling  gales   ' 
The  feas  were  whitened  with  a  thoufand  fails. 
]Beyond  the  columns  by  Alcides  placed 
To  bound  the  world,  the  zealous  warrior  paft. 
The  (brines  of  Hagar's  race,  the  flirines  of  luft. 
And  moon-crown'd  mofques  lay  fmoaking  in  the  duft. 
0*er  Abyla*s  high  deep  his  lance  he  raifed. 
On  Ceuta's  lofty  towers  his  ftandard  blazed  : 
Ceuta,  the  refuge  of  the  traitor  *  train. 
His  vaflal  now,  enfures  the  peace  of  Spain. 

But  ah,  how  foon  the  blaze  of  glory  dies  ! 

Illuftrious  7  John  afcends  his  native  ikies. 

His 

«  Ceuta f  the  refuge  of  the  traitor  fr/iin.—- Ceuta  Is  one  of  the  ftrongeil  gar- 
rifons  in  Africa ;  it  lies  almoin  oppofite  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  polTeffion  of  it 
was  of  the  greateil  importance  to  the  Portuguefe,  during  their  frequent  wars 
with  the  Moors.  Before  its  redu^ion,  it  was  tlie  afylum  of  Spanifli  and 
Portuguefe  renegados  and  traitors.  > 

f  Illuftrious  Jobttm-'^^^'Thc  charader  of  this  great  prince  claims  a  place  in 
thefe  notes,  as  it  affords  a  comment  on  the  enthnilafiai  of  Camoens^  who 

C  4  has 
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His  gallant  offspring  prove  their  genuine  ftrain, 
And  added  lands  increafd  the  Lufian  reign. 

Yet  not  the  firft  of  heroes  Edward  fiione ; 
His  happieft  days  long  hours  of  evil  own. 
He  faw,  fecluded  from  the  qheerful  day. 
His  fainted  brother  pine  his  years  away. 
O  glorious  *  youth  in  captive  chains,  to  thee 
"What  fuiting  honours  may  thy  land  decree ! 

Thy 

has  made  him  the  hero  of  this  epifode.  His  birth^  excellent  education^  and 
mafterly  conduct  when  regent,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  fame 
juflice,  prudence^  and  beroiiin  always  accompanied  him  when  king.  He 
had  the  art  to  join  the  moft  winnitig  affability  with  all  the  manly  dignity  of 
the  fovereign.  To  thofe  who  were  his  friends,  when  a  private  man,  he  was 
particularly  attentive.  His  nobility  dined  at  his  table,  he  frequently  made 
vifits  to  them,  and  introduced  among  them  the  taile  for,  and  the  love  o£ 
letters.  As  he  felt  die  advantages  of  education,  he  took  the  utmoft  care  of  that 
of  his  children.  He  had  many  fons,  and  he  himfelf  often  inftru&ed  them  in 
folid  and  ufeful  knowledge,  and  was  amply  repaid.  He  lived  to  fee  theni 
men,  men  of  parts  and  of  a£^ion,  whofe  only  emulation  was  to  fliew  affec- 
tion to  his  perfon,  and  to  fupport  his  adminiilracion  by  their  great  abilities* 
One  of  his  fens,  Don  Henry,  duke  of  Vijeo,  was  that  great  prince  whofe 
ardent  paffion  for  maritime  affairs  gave  birth  to  all  the  modern  improvements 
in  navigation.  The  clergy,  who  had  difturhed  almoft  every  other  reign, 
were  fo  convinced  of  the  wifdom  of  his,  that  they  confeffed  he  ought  to  be 
fupported  out  of  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  granted  him  the  church- 
plate  to  be  coined.  When  the  pope  ordered  a  rigorous  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  his  having  brought  ecckfiaftics  before  lay  tribunals,  the  clergy 
had  the  fingular  honefly  to  defert  what  was  fliled  the  church  immunities, 
and  to  own  that  juftice  had  been  impartially  adminiftered.  He  died  in  the 
feventy.fiyth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  forty -eighth  of  his  reign.  His 
affe«aion  to  his  queen  PhUlppa  made  him  fond  of  the  Englifh,  whofe  friend* 
ihip  he  cultivated,  and  by  whom  he  was  frequently  ailiiled. 

*  0  ghrkui  youthm — F—Gamoens,  in  this  inftance,  has  raifcd  the  charafier 
of  one  brother  at  the  other's  expence,  to  give  his  poem  an  air  of  folemnity. 
The  fiege  of  Tangier  was.propofcd  in  ijwocil.    The  king's  brothers  differed 

•    •        «         .  '•     .  .in 
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Thy  nation  proffer'd,  and  the  foe  with  joy 
For  Centals  towers  prepared  to  yield  the  boy  j 
The  princely  hoftage  nobly  fpurns  the  thought 
Of  freedom  and  of  life  fo  dearly  bought. 

The 

jn  their  opinions :  that  of  Don  Femand,  though  a  knight  enaht  advcntu*?, 
ivas  approved  of  by  the  young  nobility.    The  infants.  Honry  and  Femaady 
at  the  head  of  7000  men,  laid  fiege  to  Tangier,  and  were  furrounded  by  a 
numerous  army  of  Moors,  as  fome  writers  fay  of  frx  hundred  thoofand.   On 
condition  ^hat  the  Portuguefe  (hould  be  allowed  to  return  home,  the  infant^ 
promifed  to  reftore  Ceuta.     The  Moors  gladly  accepted  of  the  terms,  but 
demanded  one  of  the  infants  as  an  hoftage.     F«mand  ofi«red  himfelf,  and 
was  left.     The  king  was  willing  to  comply  with  the  terms  to  relieve  his 
brother,  but  the  court  considered  the  value  of  Ceuta,  and  would  not  consent. 
The  pope  alfo  interpofed  his  authority,  that  Ceuta  fliould  be  kept  as  a  check 
on  the  infidels,  and  proposed  to  raife  a  crufade  for  the  delivery  of  Femand* 
In  the  meanwhile  large  offers  were  made  for  his  liberty.     Thefe  were  re- 
jeded  by  the  Moors,  who  would  accept  of  nothing  but  Ceuta,  whofe  vaft 
importance  was  fuperior  to  any  ranfom*     When  negotiation  failed,  king 
Edward  afTembled  a  large  army  to  effeft  his  brother's  releafe,  but  juft  as  he 
was  fetting  out,  he  was  feized  with  the  plague,  and  died,  leaving  orders 
with  his  queen  to  deliver  up  Ceuta  for  the  releafe  of  his  brothtr.     This, 
however,  was  never  performed.     Don  Femand  remained  with  the  Moors  till 
bis  death.     The  magnanimity  of  his  behaviour  gained  him  tlieir  efteem  and 
admiration,  nor  is  there  good  proof  that  he  received  any  extraordinary 
rigorous  treatment ;  the  contrary  is  rather  to  be  inferred  from  the  romantic 
notions  of  military  honour  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Moors.    Some, 
however,  whom  Caftera  follows,  make  his  fufferings  little  inferior  to  thofe, 
without  proof  likewife,  afcribed  to  Regulus.     Don  Femand  is  to  this  doy 
cfleemed  as  a  faint  and  martyr  in  Portugal,  and  his  memory  is  comme* 
morated  on  the  fifth  of  June.     King  Edward  reigned  only  five  years  and  a 
month.    He  was  the  moft  eloquent  man  in  his  dominions,  fpoke  and  wrote 
Latin  elegantly,  was  author  of  feveral  books,  one  on  horfemgnftiip,  in  which 
art  he  excelled.     He  was  brave  in  the  field,  adive  in  bufinefs,  and  rendered 
Ms  country  infinite  fervice  by  reducing  the  laws  to  a  regular  code.     He  was 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  which  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  coufin  Henry  V.  of  England.     In  one  inftance  he  gave  great  offence  to 
the  fuperflitious  populace.    He  defpifed  the  advice  of  a  jew  aiVologer,  who 
entreated  him  to  delay  his  coronation,  becaufe  the  flars  that  day  were  un- 
favourable.   To  this  the  misfortune  of  the  army  at  Tangier  was  afcribed,  and 
the  people  were  always  on  the  aUrm  while  he  lively ..  as  i(  fomp  terrible  dif* 
after  impended  over  them* 
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The  raging  vengeance  of  the  Moors  defies. 
Gives  to  the  clanking  chains  his  limbs,  and  dies 
A  dreary  prifon  death.     Let  noify  fame 
No  more  unequalFd  hold  her  Codrus*  name  j 
Her  Regulus,  her  Curtius  boaft  no  more. 
Nor  thofe  the  honourM  Decian  name  who  bore. 
The  fplendour  of  a  court,  to  them  unknown, 
]^chang'd  for  deathful  fate's  mod  awful  frowp^ 
To  diftant  times  through  every  land  fliall  blaze 
The  felf-devoted  Lufian's;  nobler  praife. 

Now  to  the  tomb  the  haplefs  king  defcends. 

His  fon  Alonzo  brighter  fate  attends. 

Alonzo !  dear  to  Lufus'  race  the  name  \ 

Nor  his  the  meaneft  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

His  might  refiftlefs  proftrate  Afric  own'd. 

Beneath  his  yoke  the  Mauritinians  groan'd. 

And  ftill  they  groan  beneath  the  Lufian  fway, 

*Twas  his  in  viflor  pomp  to  bear  away 

The  golden  apples  from  Hefperia's  (hore. 

Which  but  the  fon  of  Jove  had  fnatch'd  before. 

The  palm  and  laurel  round  his  temples  bound, 

Difplay'd  his  triumphs  on  the  Moorifh  ground  ; 

When  proud  Arzilla's  flirength,  Alcazer's  towersj^ 

And  Tingia,  boaftful  of  her  numerous  powers. 

Beheld  their  adamantine  walls  o'erturn'd. 

Their  ramparts  levell'd,  and  their  temples  burnM, 

Great  was  the  day :  the  meaneft  fword  that  fought 

Beneath  the  Lufian  flag  fuch  wonders  wrought 

As 
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As  from  the  mufe  might  challenge  endlefs  fame. 
Though  low  their  ftation,  and  unJ:old  their  name. 

Now  ftung  with  wild  ambition*s  madning  fires. 
To  proud  Caftilia's  throne  the  king  »  afpires. 
The  lord  of  Arragon,  from  Cadiz*  walls. 
And  hoar  Pyrenees  fides  his  legions  calls  j        * 
The  numerous  legions  to  his  ftandards  throng. 
And  war,  with  horrid  ftrides,  now  ftalks  along. 
With  emulation  fired,  the  *  prince  beheld 
His  warlike  fire  ambitious  of  the  field ; 
Scornful  of  eafe,  to  aid  his  arms  b^  fp^d. 
Nor  fped  in  vain :  The  raging  combat  bled  ; 
Alonzo's  ranks  with  carnage  gored,  difmay 
Spread  her  cold  wings,  and  ihook  his  firm  array ; 
To  flight  flie  hurried  j  while  with  brow  ferene 
The  martial  boy  beheld  the  deathful  fcene. 
With  curving  movement  o'er  the  field  he  rode, 
Th'  oppofing  troops  his  wheeling  fquadrons  mowM : 
The  purple  dawn  and  evening  fun  beheld 
His  tents  encampt  afiert  the  conquer'd  field. 
Thus  when  the  ghoft  of  Julius  hover'd  o'er 

Philippics  plain,  appeas'd  with  Roman  gore, 

Oftavius* 

*  To  proud  Caftilia's  throne  the  Bng  afftrf f,'^Whcn  Henry  IV.  of  CaftOe 
died,  he  declared  that  the  infanta  Joanna  was  his  heirefe,  in  preferenee  to 
his  fifter.  Donna  JJabelhy  married  to  Don  Ferdinand,  fon  to  the  king  of 
Arragon.  In  hopes  to  attain  the  kingdom  of  Caitile,  Don  Alonzo,  king  of 
Portugal,  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  to  marry  his  niece,  Donna 
Joanna ;  but  after  a  bloody  war,  the  ambitious  views  of  Alonzo  an4  hit 
courtiers  were  defeated. 

•  The  prince  of  Portugal. 
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0£lavlas'  legions  left  the  field  in  flight. 
While  happier  Marcos  triumphed  in  the  fight. 

When  endle&  night  had  feal'd  his  mortal  eyes. 
And  brave  Aionzo*s  fpirit  fought  the  (kics. 
The  fecond  of  the  name,  the  valiant  John, 
Our  thirteenth  monarch,  now  afcends  the  throne* 
To  feize  immortal  fame,  his  mighty  mind. 
What  man  had  never  dared  before,  defign'd  ; 
That  glorious  labour  v^hich  I  now  purfue. 
Through  fcas  unfail*d  to  find  the  (hores  that  view 
The  day-ftar,  rifing  from  his  watery  bed. 
The  firft  grey  beams  of  infant  morning  (bed, 
Sclefted  meffengers  his  will  obey ; 
Through  Spain  and  France  they  hold  their  venturous  way : 
Through  Italy  they  reach  the  port  that  gave 
The  fair  ^  Parthenope  an  honoured  grave : 
That  (hore  which  oft  has  felt  the  fervile  chain. 
But  now  fmiles  happy  in  the  care  of  Spain. 
Now  from  the  port  the  brave  advent'rers  bore. 
And  cut  the  billows  of  the  Rhodian  fliorej 
Now  reach  the  ftrand  where  noble  Pompey^  bled; 
And  now,  repaired  with  reft,  to  Memphis  fped  ; 
And  now,  afcending  by  the  vales  of  Nile, 

Whofe  waves  pour  fatnefs  o'er  the  grateful  foil. 

Through 

b  Parthenope  "-^VfTA  one  of  the  Syrens.  Enraged  becaufe  (he  could  not 
:^ure  Ulyfles,  (he  threw  herfelf  into  the  Tea.  Her  corpfe  was  thrown 
afhore,  and  burled  where  Naples  now  (lands. 

c  ..  jybere  noble  Pompey  hled^^Thc  coaft  of  Alexandria. 


\ 
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Through  Ethiopians  peaceful  ^alcs  they  ftrayM, 

Where  their  glad  eyes  Meffiah's  rites  **  furvey'd : 

And  now  they  pfafs  the  famed  Arabian  flood, 

Whofe  waves  of  old  in  wondrous  ridges  flood, 

While  Ifrael's  favoured  race  the  fable  bottom  trode : 

Behind  them  gliftening  to  the  morning  (kies. 

The  mountains  named. from  Izmael's  ofl^spring  «  rife; 

Now  round  their  fteps  the  bleft  Arabia  fpreads 

Her  groves  of  odour,  and  her  balmy  meads. 

And  every  breaft,  infpired  with  glee,  inhales 

The  grateful  fragrance  of  Sabsea's  gales : 

Now  paft  the  Perfian  gulph  their  rout  afcends 

Where  Tygris  wave  with  proud  Euphrates  blends ; 

Illuftrious  ftreams,  where  ftill  the  native  (he ws  j 

Where  Babel's  haughty  tower  unfinifli'd  rofe :      ,        ,    . 

From  thence  through  climes  unknown,  their  daring  courfe 

Beyond  where  Trajan  forced  his  way,  they  ^  force ; 

Carnianian  hords,  and.  Indian  tribes  they  faw. 

And  many  a  barbarous  rite,  and  many  a  law 

Their  fearcb  explored  ;  but  to  their  native  fliore. 

Enriched  with  knowledge,  they  return'd  no  more. 

The 

0 

^  Meffiah*s  rites  furveyd—Amon^  tlie  Chriftians  of  Prefltr  Jobn^  or 
AbylTynia. 

«  l^be  mountami  nanCd  from  htmad^s  cffspring^-'^'thc  Nabathean  moim- 
tains;  fo  named  from  Nabaoth,  the  fon  of  lihmael. 

f  Beyond  where  'Trajan. The  emperor  Trajan  extended  the  bounds  of 

the  Roman  empire  in  the  eaft,  far  beyond  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Hie 
conquefts  reached  to  the  river  Tigris,  near  which  ftood  the  city  of  Ctefiphon, 
which  he  fut)dued.  The  Roman  hiftorians  boafted  that  India  was  entirely 
conquered  by  him ;  but  they  could  only  mean  Aiabia  Fcelix.  Vid.  Dioo. 
Caff.  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  ao6. 
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The  glad  completion  of  the  fate's  decree^ 
Kind  heaven  referved^  Enraianuel,  for  thee. 
Xhe  crown^  and  high  ambition  of  thy  ^  fire% 
l:*o  thee  defcending,  waked  thy  latent  fires  ; 
And  to  command  the  fea  from  pole  to  pole. 
With  reftlefs  wifli  inflamed  thy  mighty  fouK 

Nbw  from  the  Iky  the  facred  light  withdrawn, 

0*er  heaven's  clear  azure  (hone  the  ftars  of  dawn. 

Deep  filence  fpread  her  gloomy  wings  around. 

And  human  griefs  were  wrapt  in  fleep  profound. 

The  monarch  flumber^d  on  his  golden  bed. 

Yet  anxious  cares  poflfeft  his  thoughtftil  head ; 

His  generous  foul,  intent  on  public  good. 

The  glorious  duties  of  his  birth  reviewed. 

When  fent  by  heaven  a  facred  dream  infpired 

His  labouring  mind,  and  with  its  radiance  fired ; 

High  to  the  clouds  his  towering  head  was  rear'd. 

New  worlds,  and  nations  fierce  and  ftrange,  appearM  } 

The  purple. dawning  o'er  the  mountains  flow'd. 

The  foreft -boughs  wi^  yellow  fplendor  glow'dj 

High  from  the  fteep  two  copious  glafly  dreams 

RoU'd  down,  and  glitter'd  in  the  morning  beams. 

Here  various  monfters  of  the  wild  were  feen. 

And  birds  of  plumage,  azure,  fcarlet,  green : 

Here  various  herbs,  and  flowers  of  various  bloom ; 

There  black  as  night  the  foreft's  horrid  gloom, 

Whofe 

S  The  erownf  and  high  ambition  of  thy  />«.—— Emmanuel  was  coufin  to 
the  late  l^ng  John  il.  and  grandfon  to  king  Edward,  fon  of  John  I. 
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Whofe  fliaggy  brakes,  by  human  ftep  untrod. 
Darkened  the  glaring  lion's  dread  abode. 
Here  as  the  monarch  fix'd  his  wondering  eyes. 
Two  hoary  fathers  from  the  ftreams  arife  j 
Their  afpe«ft  ruftic,  yet  a  reverend  grace 
Appear'd  majeftic  on  their  wrinkled  face  r 
Their  tawny  beards  uncomb'd,  and  fweepy  long^ 
Adown  their  knees  in  ihaggy  ringlets  hung  5 
From  every  lock  the  cryftal  drops  diflill. 
And  bathe  their  limbs  as  in  a  trickling  rill ; 
Gay  wreaths  of  flowers,  of  fruitage,  and  of  boughs, 
Namelefs  in  Europe,  crown'd  their  furrow'd  brows. 
Bent  o'er  his  ftaff,  more  filver'd  o'er  with  years. 
Worn  with  a  longer  way,  the  one  appears ; 
Who  now  flow  beckoning  with  his  withered  hand^ 
As  now  advanced  before  the  king  they  (land ; 

O  thou,  whom  worlds  to  Europe  yet  unknown, 
Are  doomed  to  yield,  and  dignify  thy  crown ; 
To  thee  our  golden  (hores  the  Fates  decree  $ 
Our  necks,  unbowed  before,  fliall  bend  to  thee. 
Wide  through  the  world  refounds  our  wealthy  fame ; 
Hade,  fpeed  thy  prows,  that  fated  wealth  to  claim. 
From  Paradife  my  hallowed  waters  fpring  5 
The  facred  Ganges  I,  my  brother  king 
Th'  illudrious  author  of  the  Indian  name : 
Yet  toil  fliall  languifli,  and  the  fight  fliall  flame  j 
Our  fairefl:  lawns  with  ftreaming  gore  fliall  fmoke, 
Ere  yet  our  flioulders  bend  beneath  the  yoke; 

But 
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But  thou  (halt  conquer :  all  thines  eyes  furvey^ 
.  With  all  our  various  tribes,  Ihall  own  thy  fway^ 


He  fpoke ;  and  melting  in  a  filveiry  ftream    \ 
Both  difappear^d ;  when  waking  from  his*  dteam^ 
The  wondering  monarch  thrill'd  with  awe  divine^ 
Weighs  in  his  lofty  thoughts  the  fecred  fign. 

Now  morning  burfting  from  the  eaftern  fky 
Spreads  o'er  tfie  clouds  the  blufhing  rofe's  dye ; 
The  nations  w^ke,  and  at  the  fovereign's  call 
The  Lufian  nobles  crowd  the  palace  hall. 
The  vifion  of  his  fleep  the  monarch  tells ; 
Each  heaving  breaft  with  joyful  wonder  fwells  i 
Fulfil,  they  cry,  the  fecred  fign  obey, 
And  fpread  the  canvas  for  the  Indian  fea. 
Inftant  my  loolcs  with  troubled  ardour  burn'd. 
When  keen  dn  me  his  eyes  the  monarch  turn'd ; 
What  he  beheld  I  know  not ;  but  I  know, 
Big  fweird  my  bofom  with  a  prophet's  glow : 
And  long  my  mind,  with  wondrous  bodings  fired, 
Had  to  the  glorious  dreadful  toil  afpired  : 
Yet  to  the  king,  whatever  my  looks  betrayed, 
My  looks  the  omen  of  fuccefs  difplayed. 
When  with  that  fwcetnefs  in  his  mien  expreft. 
Which  unrefifted  wins  the  generous  breaft. 
Great  are  the  dangers,  great  the  toils,  he  cried^ 
Ere  glorious  honours  crown  the  viftor's  pride. 

z  If 
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If  In  the  glorious  ftrife  the  hero  fall. 

He  proves  no  danger  could  his  foul  appall ; 

And  but  to  dare  fo  great  a  toil^  fliall  raife 

Each  age's  wonder,  and  immortal  praife. 

For  this  dread  toil  new  oceans  to  explore. 

To  fpread  the  fail  where  fail  ne'er  flow'd.  before. 

For  this  dread  labour,  to  your  valour  due. 

From  all  your  peers  I  name,  O  Vasco,  you. 

Dread  as  it  is,  yet  light  the  taik  fliall  be 

To  you,  my  Gama,  as  perform'd  for  me. 

My  heart  could  bear  no  more Let  fkies  on  fire, 

Let  frozen  feas,  let  horrid  war  confpire, 

I  dare  them  aU,  I  cried,  and  but  repine 

That  one  poor  life  is  all  I  can  refign* 

Did  to  my  lot  Alcides'  labours  fall. 

For  you  my  joyful  heart  would  dare  them  all ; 

The  ghaftly  realms  of  death  could  man  invade. 

For  you  my  fteps  fliould  trace  the  ghaftly  fliade. 

While  thus  with  loyal  zeal  my  bofom  fwell'd, 
That  panting  zeal  my  prince  with  joy  beheld : 
Honour'd  with  gifts  I  ftood,  but  honour'd  more 
JBy  that  efteem  my  joyful  fovereign  bore. 
That  generous  praife  which  fires  the  foul  of  worth, 
And  gives  new  virtues  unexpefked  birth. 
That  praife  even  now  my  heaving  bofom  fires. 
Inflames  my  courage,  and  each  wifti  infpires. 

Vol.  XL  D        *  Moved 
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Moved  by  affeflion^  and  allured  by  fame, 
A  gallant  youth,  who  bore  the  deareft  name, 
Paulas  my  brother,  boldly  fued  to  (hare 
My  toils,  my  dangers,  and  my  fate  in  war ; 
And  brave  Coello  urged  the  hero's  claim 
To  dare  each  hardihip,  and  to  join  our  fame : 
For  glory  both  with  reftlefs  ardour  bum'd. 
And  filken  eafe  for  horrid  danger  fpurn'd  ^ 
Alike  renown'd  in  council  or  in  field. 
The  fnare  to  baffle,  or  the  fword  to  wield* 
Through  Liiboa's  youth  the  kindling  ardour  ran. 
And  bold  ambition  thrill'd  from  man  to  man  ; 
And  each  the  meaneft  of  the  venturous  band 
With  gifts  ftood  honour^  by  the  fovereign's  hand. 
Heavens  !  what  a  fury  fwell*d  each  warrior's  breaft. 
When  each,  in  turn,  the  fmiling  king  addreft  ! 
Fired  by  his  words  the  direft  toils  they  fcorn'd, 
And  with  the  horrid  lull  of  danger  fiercely  bum*d. 

With  fuch  bold  rage  the  youth  of  Mynia  glow'd. 

When  the  firft  keel  the  Euxine  furges  plowM  ^ 

When  bravely  venturous  for  the  golden  fleece 

Orac'lous  Argo  fail'd  from  wondering  ^  Greece. 

Where  Tago's  yellow  ftream  the  harbour  laves. 

And  flowly  mingles  with  the  ocean  waves, 

In 

I»  OracUtus  Argch^**  According  to  fable,  the  veffcl  of  the  Argonauts  fpokc 
«(  and  prophefied.  The  ancients,  I  fuppofe,  by  this  meant  to  inHnuate^ 
«*  that  tliofe  who  truft  their  lives  to  the  caprice  of  the  waves  have  need  of  a 
•<  penetrating  forefight,  tliat  they  may  not  be  furprifcd  by  fudden  tcmpefts/* 
Ctifttra. 
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In  warlike  pride  my  gallant  navy  rode. 
And  proudly  o'er  the  beach  my  foldlers  ftrode. 
Sailors  and  land-men  marihall'd  o'er  the  ftrand. 
In  garbs  of  various  hue  around  me  ftand. 
Each  earned  firft  to  plight  the  facred  vowj 
Oceans  unknown  and  gulphs  untry'd  to  plow : 
Then  turning  to  the  fliips  their  fparkling  eyes. 
With  joy  they  heard  the  breathing  winds  arifc  i 
Elate  with  joy  beheld  the  flapping  fail. 
And  purple  ftandards  floating  on  the  gale ; 
While  each  prefaged  that  great  as  Argo's  fame. 
Our  fleet  (hould  give  fome  ftarry  band  a  name. 

Where  foaming  on  the  (hore  the  tide  appears, 
A  facred  fane  its  hoary  arches  rears : 
Dim  o'er  the  fea  the  evening  (hades  defcend. 
And  at  the  holy  (hrine  devout  we  bend  : 
There,  while  the  tapers  o'er  the  altar  blaze. 
Our  prayers  and  earned  vows  to  heaven  we  raife. 
•^  Safe  through  the  deep,  where  every  yawning  wave 
*^  Still  to  the  failor's  eye  difplays  his  grave  ;  ^ 

"  Through  howling  tcmpeds,  and  through  gulphs  untry'd, 
**  O  !  mighty  God  !  be  thou  our  watchful  guide." 
While  kneeling  thus  before  the  facred  flirine. 
In  holy  faith's  mod  folemn  rite  we  join, 
Our  peace  with  heaven  the  bread  of  peace  confirms. 
And  meek  contrition  every  bofom  warms  : 
Sudden  the  lights  cxtinguifli'd,  all  around 
Dread  filence  reigns,  and  midnight  gloom  profound ; 

D  2  A  facred 
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A  lacrcd  horror  pants  on  c?cry  breath. 

And  each  firm  breaft  derotes  itfeif  to  death. 

An  ofier'd  facrifice,  fwom  to  d>e]r 

Mj  nod,  and  follow  where  I  lead  the  wajr. 

Now  proftrate  round  the  hallow'd  (hrine  we '  lie. 

Till  rofy  mom  bcfpreads  the  eaftem  Iky ; 

Then,  breathing  fixt  refdves,  my  daring  mates 

March  to  the  (hips,  while  pour'd  from  Lifboa*s  gates, 

Thoufands  on  thoufands  crowding,  prefs  along, 

A  woeful,  weeping,  melancholy  throng. 

A  thoufand  white-robed  priefts  our  fteps  attend. 

And  prayers,  and  holy  vows  to  heaven  afcend. 

A  fcene  fo  Iblemn,  and  the  tender  woe 

Of  parting  friends,  conftrained  my  tears  to  flow. 

To  weigh  our  anchors  from  our  native  fliorc — 

To  dare  new  oceans  never  dared  before— 

Perhaps  to  fee  my  native  coaft  no  more — 

Forgive,  O  king,  if  as  a  man  I  feel, 

I  bear  no  bofom  of  obdurate  fteel — 

(The 

*  Now  proftrate  round  the  hallow'd  jhrine  ive  yr^— This  folemn  icene  is  ac- 
cording to  hiftory:  Aberat  Olyfippone  propc  litius  quatuor  pafluum  miUia 
templum  fane  religiofum  et  fandum  ab  Henrico  in  honorem  fandiifinMe 

virginis  edificatum In  id  Gama  pridie  illius  diei,  quo  erat  navem 

confcenfurus,  fe  recepit,  ut  nodem  cum  religiofis  hominibus  qui  in  aedibus 
tcmplo  conjunSis  habitabant,  in  precibus  et  votis  confumeret.  Sequent! 
die  cum  multi  non  illius  tantum  gratia,  fed  aliorum  etiam,  qui  ill!  comites 
crant,  conveniflent,  fuit  ab  omnibus  in  fcaphis  dedudus.  Neque  foium 
homines  rcligiofi,  fed  reliqui  omnes  voce  maxima  cum  lacrymis  a  Deo  prc- 
cabaniur,  ut  bene  &  profpere  ilia  tarn  pcriculofa  navigatio  omnibus  cvcitirct, 
9c  univerfi  re  bene  gefU  incolumes  in  patriam  redirent. 
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(The  godlike  hero  here  fuppreft  the  figh. 
And  wiped  the  tear-drop  from  his  manly  eye ; 
Then  thus  refuming — )  All  the  peopled  {hove 
An  awful^  filent  look  of  anguiih  wore ;  , 

Affeftion,  friendfliip,  all  the  kindred  ties 
Of  fpoufe  and  parent  languifh'd  in  their  eyes : 
As  men  they  never  (hould  again  behold, 
Self-offer'd  viftims  to  deftruftion  fold. 
On  us  they  fix'd  the  eager  look  of  woe, 
While  tears  o'er  every  cheek  began  to  flow ; 
When  thus  aloud,  Alas !  my  fon,  my  fon ! 
An  hoary  fire  exclaims  J  oh,  whither  run. 
My  heart's  fole  joy,  my  trembling  age's  ftay. 
To  yield  thy  limbs  the  dread  fea-monfter's  prey ! 
To  feek  thy  burial  in  the  raging  wave. 
And  leave  me  cheerlefs  finking  to  the  grave ! 
Was  it  for  this  I  watch'd  thy  tender  years. 
And  bore  each  fever  of  a  father's  fears  ! 
Alas  !  my  boy  ! — ^his  voice  is  heard  no  more. 
The  female  (hriek  refounds  along  the  (hore : 
With  hair  diflievell'd,  through  the  yielding  crowd 
A  lovely  bride  fprings  on,  and  fcreams  aloud ; 
Oh !  where,  my  hufband,  where  to  feas  unknown. 
Where  would'ft  thou  fly  me,  and  my  love  difown ! 
And  wilt  thou,  cruel,  to  the  deep  confign 
That  valued  life,  the  joy,  the  foul  of  mine : 
And  mud  our  loves,  and  all  the  kindred  train 

Of  rapt  endearments,  all  expire  in  vain ! 

D  3  All 
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All  the  dear  tranfports  of  the  warm  embrace. 
When  mutual  love  infpired  each  raptured  face  ; 
Muft  all,  alas !  be  fcatter'd  in  the  wind, 
Nor  thou  bellow  one  lingering  look  behmd ! 

Such  the  lorn  parents'  and  the  fpoufes'  woes. 
Such  o'er  the  ftrand  the  voice  of  wailing  rofe ; 
From  breaft  to  breaft  the  foft  contagion  crept. 
Moved  by  the  woeful  found  the  children  wept ; 
The  mountain  echoes  catch  the  big-fwoln  fighs. 
And  through  the  ds^les  prolong  the  matron's  cries  j 
The  yellow  fands  with  tears  are  filver'd  o'er. 
Our  fate  the  mountains  and  the  beach  deplore. 
Yet  firm  we  march,  nor  turn  one  glance  afide 
On  hoary  patent,  or  on  lovely  bride. 
Though  glory  fired  our  hearts,  too  well  we  knew 
What  foft  affeflion  and  what  love  could  do. 
The  laft  embrace  the  braveft  worft  can  k^ar : 
The  bitter  yearnings  of  the  parting  tea^r 
Sullen  we  (hun,  unable  to  fuftain 
The  melting  paffion  of  fuch  tender  paiq. 

Now  on  the  lofty  decks  prepared  we  ftand. 

When  towering  o'er  the  crowd  that  veil'd  the  ftrand, 

\  reverend  ^  figure  fixt  each  wondering  eye. 

And  beckoning  thrice  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 

And 

k  ^  reverend  figure.r-'T'By  this  old  man  is  perfonified  the  populace  of 
Portugal.     The  endeavours  to  difcover  the  Eall-Indies  by  the  foothem 
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And  thrice  his  hoary  curls  he  fternly  ihook. 
While  grief  and  anger  mingled  in  his  look ; 
Then  to  its  height  his  faultering  voice  he  rear'd. 
And  through  the  fleet  thefe  awful  wotds  were  heard : 

O  frantic  thirft  of  honour  and  of  fame. 
The  crowd's  blind  tribute,  a  fallacious  name ; 

What 


ocean,  for  about  eighty  years  had  been  the  favourite  topic  of  complaint ;  and 
never  was  any  meafure  of  government  more  unpopular  than  the  expedition 
of  Gama.  Emmanuel's  council  were  almofl  unanimous  againfl  the  attempt. 
Some  dreaded  the  introdudtion  of  wealth,  and  its  attendants,  luxury  and 
effeminacy ;  while  others  affirmed,  that  no  adequate  advantages  could  arife 
from  fo  perilous  and  remote  a  navigation.  Others,  with  a  forefight  peculiar 
to  politicians,  were  alarmed,  led  the  Egyptian  fultan,  who  was  powerful  in 
the  eafl,  (hould  fignify  his  difpleafure ;  and  others  forefaw,  that  fuccefs 
would  combine  ail  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  in  a  league  for  the  deftrudion 
of  Portugal.  In  (hoft,  if  glory,  intereft,  or  the  propagation  of  the  gofpeI> 
were  defired,  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  they  faid,  afforded  both  nearer  and  more 
advantageous  fields.  The  expreffions  of  the  thoufands  who  crouded  the  ftorc 
when  Gama  gave  his  fails  to  the  wind,  are  thus  expreffed  by  Oforius,  from 
whom  the  above  fafts  are  felefted. — A  multis  tamen  interim  is  fletus  atque 
lamenutio  fiebat,  ut  funus  efferre  viderentur.  Sic  enim  dicebant :  en  quo 
miferos  mortales  provexit  cupiditas  et  ambitio  ?  Potuitne  gravius  fupplicium 
hominibus  iftis  conditui,  €i  in  fe  fceleflum  allquod  facinus  admififfent  ?  Eft 
enim  illis  immenfi  maris  longitudo  peragranda,  fludus  immanes  difficillima 
navigatione  fuperandi,  vita:  dlfcrimen  in  locis  infinitis  obeundum.  Non  fiiit 
multo  tolerabilius,  in  terra  quovis  genere  mortis  abfumi,  quam  tam  procul  a 
patria  marinis  fludibus  fepeliri.  Hxc  et  alia  multa  in  hanc  fententiam 
dicebant,  cum  omnia  multb  triftlora  fingere  prae  metu  cogerentur.-— — The 
tender  emotion  and  fixt  refolution  of  Gama,  and  the  earned  pafHon  of  the 
multitudes  on  the  Hiore,  are  thus  added  by  the  fame  venerable  hiftorian : 
Gama  tamen  quamvis  lacrymas  fuorum  deAderio  funderet,  rei  tamen  bene 
gerendae    iiducia   confirmatus,    alacriter  in  navem  fauflis  omnibus  con- 

fcendit Qui  in  littore  confidebant,  non  prius  abfcedere  voluerunt, 

quam  naves  vcnto  fecundo  pleniffimis  veils  ab  omnium  confpe^u  remotae 
funt. 

D4 
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What  ftingSy  what  plagues,  what  fccret  {combes  cnrft, 

Tcnnent  thofc  bofoms  where  thy  prkfe  is  noril ! 

What  dai^ers  threaten,  and  what  deaths  deftroj 

The  haplefs  youth,  whom  thy  yam  gleams  decoy  ! 

By  thee,  dire  tyrant  of  the  noble  mind. 

What  dreadful  woes  are  pour'd  on  human  kind  ; 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  confuCon  hurFd, 

What  ftreams  of  gore  have  drench'd  the  haplefs  world ! 

Thou  dazzling  meteor,  vain  as  fleeting  air. 

What  new- dread  horror  doft  thou  now  prepare ! 

High  founds  thy  voice  of  India's  pearly  fhore. 

Of  endlefs  triumphs  and  of  countlefs  (lore  : 

Of  other  worlds  fo  towered  thy  fwelling  boaft. 

Thy  golden  dreams,  when  Paradife  was  loft. 

When  thy  big  promife  fteep'd  the  world  in  gore. 

And  fimple  innocence  was  known  no  more. 

And  fay,  has  fame  fo  dear,  fo  dazzling  charms  ? 

Muft  brutal  fiercenefs  and  the  trade  of  arms, 

Conqueft,  and  laurels  dipt  in  blood,  be  prized. 

While  life  is  fcom'd,  and  all  its  joys  defpifed  ! 

And  fay,  does  zeal  for  holy  faith  infpire 

To  fpread  its  mandates,  thy  avow'd  defire  ? 

Behold  the  Hagarene  in  armour  ftands. 

Treads  on  thy  borders,  and  the  foe  demands  : 

A  thoufand  cities  own  his  lordly  fway, 

A  thoufand  various  fiiores  his  nod  obey. 

Through  all  thefe  regions,  all  thefe  cities,  fcorn'd 

Is  thy  religion,  and  thine  altars  fpurn'd. 

A  foe 
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A  foe  rcnown'd  In  arms  the  brave  require ; 
That  high-plumed  foe,  renown'd  for  martial  fire. 
Before  thy  gates  his  fliining  fpear  difplays, 
Whilft  thou  wouldft  fondly  dare  the  watery  maze. 
Enfeebled  leave  thy  native  land  behind. 
On  fliores  unknown  a  foe  unknown  to  find. 
Oh !  madnefs  of  ambition  !  thus  to  dare 
Dangers  fo  fruitlefs,  fo  remote  a  war  ! 
That  fame's  vain  flattery  may  thy  name  adorn. 
And  thy  proud  titles  on  her  flag  be  borne  : 
Thee,  lord  of  Perfia,  thee,  of  India  lord. 
O'er  Ethiopia's  vaft,  and  Araby  adored ! 

Curft  be  the  man  who  firft  on  floating  wood, 

Forfook  the  beach,  and  braved  the  treacherous  flood ! 

Oh !  never,  never  may  the  facred  Nine, 

To  crown  his  brows,  the  hallowed  wreath  entwine ; 

Nor  may  his  name  to  future  times  refound. 

Oblivion  be  his  meed,  and  hell  profound ! 

Curft  be  the  wretch,  the  fire  of  heaven  who  ftole. 

And  with  ambition  firft  debauch'd  the  foul ! 

What  woes,  Prometheus,  walk  the  frighten'd  earth  I 

To  what  dread  flaughter  has  thy  pride  given  birth ! 

On  proud  ambition's  pleafing  gales  upborne. 

One  ^  boafts  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  morn  : 

And 

1  One  boafts  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  mtrrtf  &c.— AUuciing  to  the  fables  of 
Phaeton  and  Icarus. 
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And  one  on  treacherous  pinions  foaring  high. 

O'er  ocean's  waves  dat'd  fail  the  liquid  iky : 

Dafli'd  from  their  height  they  mourn  their  blighted  aim; 

One  gives  a  river,  one  a  fea  the  name ! 

Alas !  the  poor  reward  of  that  gay  meteor  Fame  ! 

Yet  fuch  the  fury  of  the  mortal  race. 

Though  fame's  fair  promife  ends  in  foul  difgrace, 

Though  conqueft  ftill  the  viflor's  hope  betrays. 

The  prize  a  fhadow,  or  a  rainbow  blaze. 

Yet  ftUl  through  fire  and  raging  feas  they  run 

To  catch  the  gilded  (hade,  and  fink  undone ! 

Jie  Jtf^n^ure  of  thtfiutfrom  the  Tagus. In  no  circumftance  does  the 

judgment  and  art  of  Homer  appear  more  confpicuous,  than  In  the  conitant 
attention  he  pays  to  his  propofed  fubjeds,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the 
fufferings  of  Ulyfles.  He  beftows  tlie  utmoft  care  on  every  incident  that 
could  poffiUy  imprefs  our  minds  ^th  high  ideas  of  the  determined  rage  of 
the  injured  hero,  and  of  the  invincible  patience  of  the  vsxJrXac  l^o« 
'Ohfc-c^i;,  Virgil  throughout  the  Eneid  has  followed  the  fame  courfe. 
Every  incident  that  could  poflibly  tend  to  magnify  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  wanderings  of  i^neas,  in  his  long  fearch  for  the  promifed  Italy, 
is  fet  before  us  in  the  fullefl  magnitude.  But,  however  this  method  of 
jpmobling  the  epic,  by  the  utmoft  attention  to  give  a  grandeur  to  every  cir- 
cumAance  of  the  propofed  fubjeft,  may  have  been  negleded  by  Voltaire  in 
liis  Hcnriade,  and  by  fome  other  modems,  who  have  attempted  the  Epe- 
pceia ;  it  has  not  been  omitted  by  Camoens.  The  PortMguefe  poet  has, 
with  great  art,  conduced  the  voyage  of  Gama.  Every  circumflance  attend- 
ing it  is  reprefented  with  ma^ificence  and  dignity.  John  (I.  defigns  what 
had  never  been  attempted  before.  Meflengers  are  fept  by  bnd  to  difcovcr 
the  climate  and  riches  of  India.  Their  rout  is  defcribed  in  the  manner  of 
Homer,  The  palm  of  difcovery,  however,  is  rcferved  for  a  fucceeding 
monarch.  Emmanuel  is  warned  by  a  dream,  which  affords  another  flriking 
inflance  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  poet.  The  enthufiafm  which  the  king 
beholds  on  the  afped  of  Gama  is  a  noble  ftroke  of  poetry  j  the  folemnity  of 
the  night  fpent  in  devotion  j  the  fullen  refolution  of  the  adventurers  when 
going  aboard  the  fleet }  the  atfedting  grief  of  their  friends  and  fellow- cji^izons, 

wh^ 
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who  viewed  them  as  felf-devotcd  vidlmsy  whom  they  were  never  mort  to 
behold  i  and  the  angry  exclamations  of  the  venerable  old  man,  give  a  dignity 
and  intcrcfting  pathos  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet  of  Gama»  unborrowed 
from  any  of  the  claflics.  In  the  i^neid,  where  the  Trojans  leave  a  colony 
of  invalids  in  Sicily,  nothing  of  the  awfully  tender  is  attempted.  And  in 
the  Odyfley  there  is  no  circumftance  which  can  be  called  fimilar. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK, 
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While  on  the  beach  the  hoary  father  ftood 
And  fpoke  the  murmurs  of  the  multitude. 
We  fpread  the  canvas  to  the  rifing  gales ; 
The  gentle  winds  diftend  the  fnowy  fails. 
As  from  our  dear-lov'd  native  (hore  we  fly 
Our  votive  fhouts,  redoubled,  rend  the  (ky ; 
<<  Succefs,  fuccefs,"  far  echoes  o'er  the  tide. 
While  our  broad  hulks  the  foamy  waves  divide. 
From  Leo  now,  the  lordly  ftar  of  day, 
Intenfely  blazing,  fhot  his  fierceft  ray ; 
When  flowly  gliding  from  our  wifhful  eyes, 
The  Lufian  mountains  mingled  with  the  ikies ; 

Tago's 
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Tago's  bvcd  ftream,  and  Cyntra's  mountains  cold 
Dim  fading  now^  we  now  no  more  behold  ; 
And  ftill  with  yearning  hearts  our  eyes  explore. 
Till  one  dim  tptck  of  land  appears  no  more. 
Our  native  foil  now  far  behind,  we  ply 
The  lonely  dreary  wafte  of  feas  and  boundlefs  flcy. 
Through  the  wild  deep  our  venturous  navy  bore. 
Where  but  our  Henry  ploughed  the  wave  *  before : 
The  verdant  iflands,  firft  by  him  defcryM, 
We  paft ;  and  now  in  profpedi  opening  wide. 
Far  to  the  left,  increafing  on  the  view, 
Rofe  Mauritania's  hills  of  paly  blue : 
Far  to  the  right  the  reftlefs  ocean  roared, 
Whofe  bounding  furgcs  never  keel  explored ; 
If  bounding  **  fhore,  as  reafon  deems,  divide 
The  vaft  Atlantic  from  the  Indian  tide. 

Named  from  her  woods,  with  fragrant  bowers  adom'd. 
From  fair  Madeira's  ^  purple  coaft  we  turn'd : 
Cyprus  and  Paphos'  vales  the  fmiling  loves 
Might  leave  with  joy  for  fair  Madeira's  groves ; 

A  ihore 

a  ff^bere  but  our  Henry Don  Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  of  whom,  fee 

the  Preface, 

\  If  hounding  /bore.-'^-^The  dlkowery  of  feme  of  the  Weft- Indian  iflands 
by  Columbus  was  made  in  149*  and  1493.  His  difcovery  of  the  continent 
of  America  was  not  till  1498.  The  fleet  of  Gama  ialled  from  the  Tagus  in 
1497. 

^  Madeira's  purple  fo^^— Called  by  the  ancients  Infula  Purpuraria,  Now 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo.  The  former  was  fo  named  by  Juan  Gonzales,  and 
TrifUn  Vaz,  from  the  Spanish  word  Madera^  wood. 
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A  fliorc  fo  flowery,  and  fo  fwect  an  air, 
Venus  might  build  her  deareft  temple  there* 
Onward  we  pafs  Maflilia's  barren  ftrand, 
A  wafte  of  wither'd  grafs  and  burning  fand ; 
Where  his  thin  herds  the  meagre  native  leads. 
Where  not  a  rivulet  laves-  the  dolefdl  meads } 
Nor  herds  nor  fruitage  deck  the  woodland  maze  : 
O'er  the  wild  wafte  the  ftupid  oftrich  ftrays, 
In  devious  fearch  to  pick  her  fcanty  meal, 
Whofe  fierce  digeftion  gnaws  the  tempered  fteel. 
From  the  green  verge,  where  Tigitania  ends. 
To  Ethiopia's  line  the  dreary  wild  extends. 
Now  paft  the  limit,  which  his  courfe  divides. 
When  to  the  north  the  fun's  bright  chariot  rides, 
We  leave  the  winding  bays  and  fwarthy  (hores. 
Where  Senegal's  black  wave  impetuous  roars ; 
A  flood,  whofe  courfe  a  thoufand  tribes  furveys. 
The  tribes  who  blackenM  in  the  fiery  blaze. 
When  Phaeton,  devious  from  the  folar  height. 
Gave  Afric's  fons  the  fable  hue  of  night. 
And  now  from  far  the  Lybian  cape  is  (een. 
Now  by  my  mandate  named  the  Cape  of  ^  Green. 
Where  midft  the  billows  of  the  ocean  fmiles 
A  flowery  fifter-train,  the  happy  *  ifles. 
Our  onward  prows  the  murmuring  furges  lave  ; 
And  now  our  veflTels  plough  the  gentle  wave. 

Where 

d  ——d/>e^Grw«— Called  by  Ptolemy,  Caput  AJinar mm. 

9 /i&e  A^/^j' i//«—— Called  by  the  ancients,  Infula  Fortunatay  novf 

the  Canaries. 
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Where  the  blue  Iflands,  named  of  Hefper  old. 

Their  fruitful  bofoms  to  the  deep  unfold. 

Here  changeful  nature  (hews  her  various  face. 

And  frolicks  o'er  the  Hopes  with  wildeft  grace : 

Here  our  bold  fleet  their  ponderous  anchors  threw. 

The  fickly  cherifh,  and  our  ftores  renew. 

From  him  the  warlike  guardian  power  of  Spain, 

Whofe  fpear*s  ^  dread  lightning  o'er  th'  embattled  plain 

Has  oft  o'erwhelm'd  the  Moors  in  dire  difmay. 

And  (ixt  the  fortune  of  the  doubtful  day ; 

From  him  we  name  our  ftation  of  repair. 

And  Jago's  name  that  ifle  (hall  ever  bear. 

The  northern  winds  now  curl'd  the  blackening  main. 

Our  fails  unfurl'd  we  plough  the  tide  again : 

Round  Afric's  coaft  our  winding  courfe  we  (leer. 

Where  bending  to  the  Eaft  the  (hores  appear. 

Here  8  Jalofo  its  wide  extent  difplays. 

And  vaft  Mandinga  (hews  its  numerous  bays ; 

Whofe 

f  iyboJeJpear*s  drtad  lightning. It  was  common  for  SpaniHi  and  Portu- 

{uefe  commanders  to  fee  St.  James  in  complete  armour  fighting  in  the  heat 
of  battle  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  The  general  and  fome  of  his  officers 
declared  they  faw  the  warrior  faint  beckoning  them  with  his  fpear  to 
advance ;  San  JagOj  Jago,  was  immediately  echoed  through  the  ranks,  and, 
vidlory  ufually  crowned  the  ardour  of  enthufiafm. 

S  Here  J'fl/o/o.— .The  province  of  Jalofo  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  the 
Gambea  and  the  Zanago.  The  latter  has  other  names  in  the  feveral  countries 
through  which  it  runs.  In  its  courfe  it  makes  many  iflands,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  beads.  It  is  navigable  150  leagues,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  croifed 
by  a  (lupendous  ridge  of  perpendicular  rocks,  over  which  the  river  ruflies 
with  fuch  violence,  that  travellers  pafs  under  it  without  any  other  incon- 
*  veniency 
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Whofc  ^  mountains'  fides,  though  parch'd  and  barren,  hold. 

In  copious  (lore,  the  feeds  of  beamy  gold. 

The  Gambea  here  his  ferpent  journey  takes. 

And  through  the  lawns  a  thoufand  windings  makes ; 

A  thoufand  fwarthy  tribes  his  current  laves. 

Ere  mixt  his  waters  with  th'  Atlantic  waves. 

The  *  Gorgades  we  paft,  that  hated  fhore. 

Famed  fbr  its  terrors  by  the  bards  of  yore ; 

Where  but  one  eye  by  Phorcus'  daughters  (hared. 

The  lorn  beholders  into  marble  (tared ; 

Three  dreadful  fitters !  down  whofe  temples  roll'd 

Their  hair  of  fnakes  in  many  a  hifling  fold. 

And  fcattering  horror  o'er  the  dreary  ftrand. 

With  fwarms  of  vipers  fow'd  the  burning  fand. 

StiU 


vcniency  than  the  prodigious  noife.  The  Gambea,  or  Rb  GranJe,  runs  i8o 
leagues,  but  is  not  fo  far  navigable.  It  carries  more  water,  and  runs  with 
lefs  noife  than  the  other,  though  filled  with  many  rivers  which  water  the 
country  of  Mandinga,  Both  rivers  are  branches  of  the  Niger.  Their  waters 
have  this  remarkable  quality  j  when  mixed  together  they  operate  as  an 
emetic,  but  when  fcparate  they  do  not.  They  abound  with  great  variety  of 
fiihes,  and  their  banks  are  covered  with  horfes,  crocodiles,  winged  ferpents, 
elephants,  ounces,  wild  boars,  with  great  numbers  of  other  animals,  wonder- 
ful for  the  variety  of  their  nature  and  different  forms.     Fariay  Soufa. 

h  fFbofe  mountaini*  Jides. Tombotu,  the  mart  of  Mandinga  gold,   was 

greatly  reforted  to  by  tlie  merchants  of  Grand  Cairo,  Tunis,  Oran,  Tremifeo, 
Fez,  Morocco,  &c. 

i  The  Gorgades. Contra  hoc  promontorium  (Hefperionceras)  Gorgades 

infulai  narrantur,  Gorgonum  quondam  domus,  bidui  navigatione  diftantes  a 
continente,  ut  tradit  Xenophon  Lampfacenus.  Penetravit  in  eas  Hanno 
Pcenorum  imperator,  prodiditque  hirta  foeminarum  corpora  viios  pernicitatc 
evafiife,  duarumque  Gorgonum  cures  argument!  ct  miraculi  gratia  in  Junonis 
templo  pofuit,  fpe6tat.js  ufque  ad  Carthaginem  captam.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat, 
1.  6.  c.  31.  I 
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Still  to  the  foiith  our  pointed  keels  we  guide. 
And  through  the  Auftral  gulph  ftill  onward  ride. 
Her  palmy  forefts  mingling  with  the  fkies, 
Leona's  ^  rugged  fteep  behind  us  flies : 
The  Cape  of  Palms  that  jutting  land  we  name. 
Already  confcious  of  our  nation's  fame. 
Where  the  vext  waves  againft  our  bulwarks  roar^ 
And  Lufian  towers  overlook  the  bending  (hore  : 
Our  fails  wide  fwelling  to  the  conftant  blaft. 
Now  by  the  ifle  £rom  Thomas  named  we  paft ; 
And  Congo's  fpacious  realm  before  us  rofe. 
Where  copious  Zayra's  limpid  billow  flows ; 
A  flood  by  ancient  hero  never  feen. 
Where  many  a  temple  o'er  the  banks  of  green^ 
Rear'd  by  the  Lufian  ^  heroes,  through  the  night 
Of  PaganAlarknefsj  pours  the  mental  light. 

O'er  the  wild  waves  as  fouthward  thus  we  ftray. 
Our  port  unknown,  unknown  the  watery  way  5 

Each 

k  LeouM^s  rugged  fteep.^—^Thh  ridge  of  mountams,  on  account  of  its 
great  height,  was  named  by  the  ancients  &s£f  »x^fMh  '^'  chariot  of  the  godt» 
Camoens  gives  it  its  Portuguefe  name,  Serra  JUoa^  the  Rock  of  Liens. 

'  Rear'' J  hy  the  Lufian  heroes. During  the  reign  of  John  II.  the  Portu- 
guefe (reded  feveral  forts,  and  acquired  great  power  in  the  extenfive  regions 
of  Guinea.  Azambuja,  a  Portuguefa^captain,  having  obtained  leave  ironi 
Caramanjcy  a  negro  prince,  to  trt€t  a  fort  on  his  territories,  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  difcoverers.  A  huge  rock  lay  very 
commodious  for  a  quarry ;  the  workmen  began  on  it  5  but  this  rock,  as  the 
'  devil  would  have  it,  happened  to  be  a  negro  god.  The  Portuguefe  were 
driven  away  by  the  enraged  worfhippers,  who  were  afterwards  with  diffi- 
culty pacified  by  a  profufion  of  fuch  prefents  as  they  moft  elkemed. 

Vol.  II.  E  The 
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Each  night  wc  fee,  impreft  with  folcmn  awe. 

Our  guiding  ftars  and  natfve  (kies  withdraw : 

In  the  wide  void  we  lofc  their  cheering  beams : 

Lower  and  lower  ftill  the  Polc-ftar  gleams. 

Till  paft  the  limit,  where  the  car  of  day 

Roird  o'er  our  heads,  and  pour'd  the  downward  rajr^ 

We  now  difprore  the  faith  of  ancient  lore ; 

Bootes'  (hining  car  appears  no  more : 

For  here  we  faw  Califto's  ftar  "  retire 

Beneath  the  waves,  unaw'd  by  Juno's  ir^ 

Here,  while  the  fun  his  polar  journeys  takes^ 

His  vifit  doubled,  double  feafon  makes; 

Stern 

The  Portug^cfc  havirtg  brought  an  ambftflador  from  Congo  to  Liiboa, 
fent  him  back  intruded  in  the  faith.  By  his  means  the  king,  queen,  and 
about  100,000  of  the  people  were  baptized ;  the  idols  were  deftroyed,  and 
churches  built.  Soon  after,  the  prince,  who  was  then  abfent  at  war,  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Alonzo,  His  younger  brother,  Jiqmtimo,  however, 
would  not  receive  the  faith,  and  the  father,  becaufe  allowed  only  one  wife, 
turned  apoAate,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  pagan  fon,  who,  with  a  great  army, 
furrounded  his  brother,  when  only  atterfded  by  fome  Portuguefe  and  chriftian 
biacks,  in  all  only  thirty,  feven.  By  the  bravery  of  thefe,  however,  j^qui" 
timo  was  defeated,  taken,  and  flain.  One  of  j4quitimo*s  officers  declared, 
they  were  not  defeated  by  the  thirty-feven  chriftians,  but  by  a  glorious  army 
who  fought  under  a  (hining  crofs.  The  idols  were  again  deflroyed,  and 
Alonzo  fent  his  fons,  grandfons,  and  nephews,  to  Portugal  to  (ludy ;  two 
of  whom  were  afterwards  bilhops  in  Congo.  Extracted  from  Faria  y 
Soufa, 

»>  Ctf/r/?o'iy?tfr.— According  to  fable,  Califlo  was  a  nymph  of  Diana. 
Jupiter,  having  aiTumed  the  figure  of  that  goddefs,  completed  his  amorous 
defircs.  On  the  difcovery  of  her  pregnane/,  Diana  drove  her  from  her  train. 
She  fled  to  the  woods,  where  (he  was  delivered  of  a  fon.  Juno  changed  them 
into  bears,  and  Jupiter  placed  them  in  heaven,  where  they  form  the  coD- 
(lellation  of  Urja  major  and  mnor.  Juno,  ftill  enraged,  entreated  Ti«etift 
never  to  fuffer  Califto  to  bathe  in  the  fea.  This  i>  founded  on  tlie  appear- 
ance of  the  northern  pole.ftar  to  the  inhabiiants  of  our  hemifphcre;  but 
when  Cama  approached  the  fouthcrn  pole,  the  northern,  of  conftqOencc,  dif- 
appcared  under  the  waves. 
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Stern  winter  twice  deforms  the  changeful  year. 
And  twice  the  fpring's  gay  flowers  their  honours  rear. 
Now  prefling  onward,  pad  the  burning  zone, 
Beneath  anothei"  heaven,  ,and  (lats  unknown. 
Unknown  to  heroes,  and  to  fages  old. 
With  fouthward  prows  our  pathlefs  courfe  we  hold : 
Here  gloomy  night  affumes  a  darker  reign. 
And  fewer  liars  emblaze  the  heavenly  plain  ) 
Fewer  than  thofe  that  gild  the  northern  pole. 
And  o*er  our  feas  their  glittering  chariots  roll— -i* 
While  nightly  thus  the  lonely  feas  we  brave 
Another  pole-ftar  rifes  o*er  the  wave;  :»  iii: 
Full  to  the  fouth  a  ihining  crofs  °  appeaiS^ 
Our  heaving  breads  the  blifsful  omen  cheers : 
Seven  radiant  ftars  compofe  the  hallowed  fign 
That  rofe  ftill  higher  o'er  the  wavy  brine. 
Beneath  this  fouthcm  axle  of  the  world^  . 
Never,  with  daring  fearch,  was  flag  unfurFd  $ 

Nor 

n  Full  to  tbtfiutb  afilning  crofs  iar/j^ftiri.— The  conAellation  of  the  fouthern 
pole  was  called  The  Crcfs  by  the  Fortuguefe  failors,  from  the  appearance  of 
chat  iifpire  formed  by  feven  ftars,  four  of  which  are  particularly  luminous. 
Dante,  who  wrote  before  the  difcovery  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  has  thefe 
remarkable  lines  in  the  fM  canto  of  his  Purgatorb, 
P  ml  volfi  a  man  defira^  e  pofi  metite 
Alt*  altro  pcloy  e  indi  quattro  Jielle 
Non  vifie  mai,  fuor  cb*  alia  prima  geute, 
Voltaire  fomewherc  obferves,*  that  this  looked  like  a  prophecy,  when,  in  the 
fucceeding  age,  thefe  four  flars  were  known  to  be  near  the  Antard^ic  pole 
Pante,  however,  fpoke  allegorically  of  the  four  cardhial  virtuies. 

In  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  as  Camcens  obferves,  .the  nights  are  darker 
than  in  the  northern,  the  ikies  being  adorned  with  much  fewer  ftars. 
£  a 
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Nor  pilot  knows  if  bounding  fhores  are  placed^ 
Or  if  one  dreary  fea  overflow  the  lonely  wafte. 

While  thus  our  keels  ftill  onward  boldly  ftray'd. 
Now  tofts  by  tempefts,  now  by  cajpis  delay'd^ 
To  tell  the  terrors  of  the  deep  untry'd, 
What  toils  we  fuflfer'di  and  what  ftorms  defy'd ; 
What  rattling  deluges  the  black  clouds  pour'd^ 
What  dreary  weeks  of  folid  darkncfs  lour'd ; 
What  mountain  furges  mountain  furges  lafh'd. 
What  fudden  hurricanes  the  canvafs  dafli'd ; 
What  burfting  lightnings,  with  inccflant  flare. 
Kindled  in  one  wide  flame  the  burning  air ; 
What  roaring  thunders  bellowM  o'er  our  head. 
And  feemM  to  (hake  the  reeling  ocean's  bed : 
To  tell  each  horror  in  the  deep  reveal'd. 
Would  aflc  an  iron  throat  with  tenfold  vigour  fteel'd : 
Thofe  dreadful  wonders  of  the  deep  1  faw. 
Which  fill  the  failor's  breaft  with  facred  awe  ; 
And  which  the  fages,  of  their  learning  vairt, 
Efteem  the  phantoms  of  the  dreamful  brain. 
That  living  fire,  by  fea-men  held  *"  divine, 
Of  heaven's  own  care  in  ftorms  the  holy  fign, 

Which' 

o  that  Itvinifiret  byjea^men  beUJrvine. The  ancients  thus  accounted 

for  this  appearance :  The  fulphureous  Yapoun  of  the  air^  after  being  violently 
agitated  by  a  tempeft,  unite,  and  when  the  humidity  begins  to  fubfide,  as 
is  the  cafe  when  tbe  ftorm  is  almoft  exhauiled,  by  the  agiution  of  their 
atoms  tliey  cake  Are,  and  are  attraQcd  by  ^  n^*  *^^  cordage  of  the  fliip. 

Being 
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Which  midft  the  horrors  of  the  tempeft  plays, 

And  on  the  Blall*s  dark  wings  will  gaily  blaze  j 

Thefe  eyes  diftin£l  have  fcen  that  living  fire 

Glide  through  the  ftorm,  and  round  my  fails  afpire. 

And  oft,  while  wonder  tlirill'd  my  bread,  mine  eyes 

To  heaven  have  feen  the  watery  columns  rife. 

Slender  at  firft  the  fubtle  fume  appears, 

And  writhing  round  and  round  its  volume  rears : 

Thick  as  a  maft  the  vapour  fwells  its  fize  j 

A  curling  whirlwind  lifts  it  to  die  ikies : 

The  tube  now  ftraitens,  now  in  width  extends. 

And  in  a  hovering  cloud  its  fummit  ends : 

Still  gulp  on  gulp  in  fucks  the  riling  tide. 

And  now  the  cloud,  with  cumbrous  weight  fupply'd. 

Full. 

Being  thul  naturally  the  pledges  of  the  approaching  calna,  it  is  na  wonder 
that  the  fuperftition  of  failors  Aiould  in  all  ages  have  efteemed  theni  divine, 
and 

Of  Hea'veti'i  own  care  infiormi  the  bolyjign. 

In  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  a  violent  tempeft  thefe  fires  were 
feen  to  hover  over  the  heads  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  who  were  two  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  a  calm  immediately  enfued.  After  the  apotheofes  of  thefe 
heroes,  the  Grecian  failors  invoked  thofe  fires  by  the  names  of  Caftor  and  Pol. 
lux,  or  the  forts  of  Jupiter.  The  Athenians  called  them  IvrS^tc,  Saviours, 
and  Homer,  in  his  hymn  to  Caftor  and  Pollux,  fays^ 

Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  2.  Seneca,  Queft.  Nat.  c.  i.  and  Caefar  dc  BeH.  Afr. 
.c.  vi.  mention  thefe  fires  as  often  feen  to  alight  and  reft  on  the  points  of  the 
ipears  of  the  foldiers.  By  the  French  and  Spaniards  they  are  called  St. 
Helmets  fires;  and  by  the  Italians,  the  fires  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas. 
Modem  difcoveries  have  proved  that  thefe  appearances  are  the  eleMc  fluid 
,    attradled  by  the  fpindle  of  the  maft,  or  the  point  of  the  fpear. 

E3 
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Full-gorged,  and  blackening,  fpreads,  and  moves,  more  flow, 

And  waving  trembles  to  the  waves  below. 

Thus  when  to  (hun  the  fummer-s  fultrjr  beam 

The  thirfty  heifer  fecks  the  cooling  Jftream, 

The  eager  horfe-leech  fixing  on  her  lips. 

Her  blood  with  ardent  throat  infatiate  fips. 

Till  the  gorged  glutton,  fwieird  beyond  her  fize. 

Drops  from  her^  wounded  hold,  and  burftjng  dies. 

So  burfts  the  clojudj  Q'erloadcd  with  its  freight. 

And  the  dafh'd  ocean  ftaggcrs  with  the  weight* 

But  fay,  P  ye  fages,  who  can  weigh  the  caufe. 

And  trace  the  fecre^  fprings  of  Nature's  laws. 

Say, 

P  But  fay,  ye  fages. In  this  book,   pariicularly  in  the  defcriptlon  of 

Miflilia,  tlie  Gorgades,  the  fires  called  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  the  water- 
fpout,  Camoens  has  happily  imitated  the  manner  of  Lucan.  It  is  proI>able 
that  Camoens,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
phajnomena  of  the  fires  arid  water-fpout.  The  latter  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Pliny,  1.  2.'  C.  51.  •  Fit  et  caliga,  bellua  Jimiis  nubes  dira  navigantibys  n/ocatur 
£t  columna^  cumffiffatus  humor  rigenfque  ipfe  fe  fufiinet,  et  in  longam  'veluti  Jifiulam 
Kubes  aquam  trahit.  Dr.  Prieftley,  from  Signior  Beccaria,  thus  dcfcribes  the 
watcr-fpouis :  "  They  generally  appear  in  calm  weather.  The  fea  feems  to 
boil,  and  fend  up  a  fmcke  under  them,  rifmg  in  a  hill  towards  the  fpout.  A 
rumbling  noifc  is  heard.  The  form  is  that  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  the  wider  • 
ev\^  being  towards  the  clouds,  and  the  narrower  towards  the  fea  The  colour 
is  fometlmei  whittfh,  and  at  other  times  black.  Their  pofition  is  fometimes 
perpendicular,  fometimes  oblique,  and  fometimes  in  the  form  of  a  curve. 
Their  continuance  is  yarious  y  fqme  vanidi  inAanc}y  and  prefcntly  rife  again ; 
and  fome  continue  near  an  hour.**  Modern  philofophcrs  afcribe  them  to 
ele^rlcity,  and  eAcem  thepn  of  the  fame  nature  as  whirlyvind^  and  hurricanes 
on  l^n4.  Camoens .  fays,  the  water,  of  which  they  are  compofed,  becomes 
frc(hened ;  which  fome  have  thus  accounted  for  :  when  the  violent  heat  at-  * 
trafts  the  waters  to  rife  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  the  marine  falts  are  left  behind 
by  thjc  action  of  rarefa^ion,  being  too  grofs  and  fixed  to  afcend.  It  is  thiis^ 
when  the  overloaded  vapour  burfts,  tliat  it  dcfcends 

Sweet  as  the  waters  of  (he  limpid  rill* 
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Say,  why  the  wave,  of  bitter  brine  erewhile. 

Should  to  the  bofom  of  the  deep  recoil 

RobbM  of  its  fair,  and  from  the  cloud  diftil 

Sweet  as  the  waters  of  the  lin?pid  rill  ? 

Ye  fons  of  boaftf ul  wifdom,  famed  of  yore, 

Whofe  feet  unwearied  wander'd  many  a  fhore. 

From  Nature's  wond^r^  to  withdraw  the  veil. 

Had  you  with  me  unfurled  the  daring  fail. 

Had  vicw*d  the  wondrous  fcenes  mine  eyes  furveyM, 

What  feeming  miracles  the  deep  difplay*d,  . 

What  fecret  virtues  various  Nature  (hew'd. 

Oh !  heaven !  with  what  a  fire  your  page  had  glow'd ! 

And  now  fince  wandering  o*er  the  foamy  fpray. 
Our  brave  Armada  held  her  venturous  way. 
Five  times  the  changeful  emprefs  of  the  night 
Had  fill'd  her  fliining  horns  With  filver  light. 
When  fudden  from  the  main-top's  airy  round 
Land  !  land  !  is  echoed — At  the  joyful  found. 
Swift  to  the  crowded  decks  the  bounding  crew 
On  wings  of  hope  and  fluttering  tranfport  flew. 
And  each  ftraih'd  eye  with  aching  fight  explores 
The  wide  horizon  of  thcFiaftern  (hores  : 
As  thin  blue  clouds  the  mountain  fummits  rife. 
And  now  the  lawns  falute  our  joyful  eyes ; 
Loud  through  the  fleet  the  echoing  fhouts  prevail. 
We  drop  the  anchor,  and  reftrain  the  fail  j 
And  now  defcending  in  a  fpacious  bay, 
Wide  o'er  the  coaft  the  venturous  foldiera  fl,r^y> 

E4  To 
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To  fpy  the  wonders  of  the  favage  (hore. 

Where  ftrangcr*8  foot  had  never  trod  before. 

I,  and  my  pilots,  on  the  yellow  fand 

Explore  beneath  what  (ky  the  fhores  expand. 

That  fage  devicei  whofe  wondrous  ufe  proclaims 

Th*  immortal  honour  of  its  authors'  ^  names. 

The  fun's  height  meafured,  and  my  compafs  fcann'd 

The  painted  globe  of  ocean  and  of  land. 

Here  we  perceived  our  venturous  keels  had  paft, 

Unharm'd,  the  fouthern  tropic's  howling  blaft  ; 

And  now  approach'd  dread  Neptune's  fecret  reign. 

Where  the  ftern  power,  as  o'er  the  Auftral  main 

He  rides,  wide  {batters  from  the  polar  ftar 

Hail,  ice,  and  fnow,  and  all  the  wintery  war. 

While  thus  attentive  on  the  beach  we  ftood. 

My  foldiers,  haftening  from  the  upland  wood^ 

Right  to  the  (hore  a  trembling  negro  brought. 

Whom  on  the  foreft*height  by  force  they  caught^ 

As  diftant  wander'd  from  the  cell  of  home. 

He  fuck'd  the  honey  from  the  porous  comb. 

Horror  glar'd  in  his  look,  and  fear  extreme 

In  mien  more  wild  than  brtttaMIIN>lypheme  : 

No  word  of  rich  Arabia's  toSiguc  hie  knew,  ' 

No  fign  could  anfwer,  nor  our  gems  would  view : 

From 

<I  TUt  Ctge  ^tf^nr<>.— The  tArolabittm,  an  inftrument  of  infinite  fendcc 
in  navigation,  by  which  the  altitude  of  the  fun  and  diiUnce  of  the  ilan  are 
taken.  It  was  invented  in  Portugal  during  the  reign  of  John  II.  by  two 
Jew  phyficianst  named  Rodeiic  and  Jofeph.  It  is  aOeited  by  mdc  tkir  they 
were  afltfted  by  Martin  of  Bohemia^  a  celebrated  mathcniatidan.  Partly 
from  Caf^a*    Vid.  BarTO$»  Dec.  i.  1.  4.  c.  a. 
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From  garments  ftriped  with  (hining  gold  he  tumM  -, 
The  ftarry  diamond  and  the  filver  fpurn'd. 
Strait  at  my  nod  are  worthlefs  trinkets  brought ; 
Round  beads  of  cryftal  as  a  bracelet  wrought, 
A  cap  of  red,  and  dangling  on  a  firing 
Some  little  bells  of  braJCs  before  him  ring : 
A  wide-mouth'd  laugh  confeft  his  barbarous  joy. 
And  both  h^  hands  he  raifed  to  grafp  the  toy; 
Fleafed  with  thefe  gifts  we  fet  the  favage  free. 
Homeward  he  fprings  away,  and  bounds  with  glee. 

Soon  as  the  gleamy  ftreaks  of  purple  morn 

The  lofty  foreft's  topmoft  boughs  adorn, 

Down  the  ftcep  mountain's  fide,  yet  hoar  with  dew, 

A  naked  crowd,  and  black  as  night  their  hue. 

Come  tripping  to  the  fliore :  Their  wifliful  eyes 

Declare  what  tawdry  trifles  moft  they  prize  : 

Thefe  to  their  hopes  were  given,  and,  void  of  fear. 

Mild  feem'd  their  manners,  and  their  looks  fincere. 

A  bold  ra{h  youth,  ambitious  of  the  fame 

Of  brave  adventurer,  Velofe  his  name. 

Through  pathlefs  breaks  their  homeward  fteps  attends, 

And  on  his  fingle  arm  fdr  help  depends. 

Long  was  his  day :  my  earned  eyes  explore. 

When  rufhing  down  the  mountain  to  the  (hore 

I  mark*d  him ;  terror  urged  his  rapid  ftrides ; 

And  foon  Coello's  fkifF  the  wave  divides. 

Yet  ere  his  friends  advanced,  the  treacherous  foe 

Trod  on  his  lateft  fteps,  and  aim'd  the  blow. 

2  Moved 
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Moved  by  the  danger  of  a  youth  fo  brave, 
Myfclf  now  fnatch'd  an  oar,  and  fprung  to  fave : 
When  fudden,  blackening  down  the  mountain's  height. 
Another  crowd  purfued  his  panting  flight ; 
And  foon  an  arrowy  and  a  flinty  (hower 
Thick  o*er  our  heads  the  fierce  barbarians  pour. 
Nor  pour'd  in  vain ;  a  feathered  arrow  flood 
Fix'd  r  in  my  leg,  and  drank  the  guihing  blood. 

Vengeance 


r  FxxVi«»gr^^.— Camocns,  in  dcrcribing  the  adventure  oi  FarjuituU 
Vtlo^oy  by  departing  from  the  trath  of  hiftory,  has  ihewn  his  judgment  as  a 
poet.  The  place  where  the  Portugucfe  landed  they  named  the  Bay  of  St. 
Helen.  They  caught  one  of  two  negfocs,  fays  Ftariay  who  were  bufied  in 
gathering  hooey  on  a  mountain.  Their  behaviour  to  this  favage,  whom 
they  gratified  with  a  red  cap,  fame  glafles  and  bells,  induced  him  to  bring  a 
number  of  his  companions  for  the  like  trifles.  Though  fome  who  accom- 
panied Gama  were  (killed  in  the  various  Ethiopic  languages,  not  one  of  the 
natives  could  underhand  them.  A  commerce  however  was  commenced  by 
figns  and  gestures.  Gama  behaved  to  them  with  great  civi^ty  \  the  fleet 
was  clieerfully  fupplied  with  frcfli  provifions,  for  which  the  natives  received 
cloaths  and  trinkets.  But  this  friendfhip  was  foon  interrupted  by  a  young 
rafh  Portuguefe.  Having  contradcd  an  intimacy  witii  fome  of  the  negroes, 
he  obtained  leave  to  penetrate  into  the  country  along  with  them,  to  obfervc 
their  habitations  and  flrength.  Tl;ey  conduced  him  to  their  huts  with  great 
good  nature,  and  placed  b.lore  him,  what  they  eflecmed  an  elegant  repaf^, 
afci-calf  drefled  in  the  way  of  their  country.  This  fo  much  difguiled  the 
dclicat:-  Portugucfe,  that  he  in/lantly  got  up  and  abruptly  left  them.  Nor 
did  they  oppofc  his  departure,  but  accompanied  him  with  the  greateft  inno- 
cence. As  fear,  however,  is  always  jealous,  he  imagined  they  were  hading 
him  as  a  vi£tim  to  flaughter.  No  foontr  did  be  come  near  the  (hips,  than 
he  called  aloud  for  afTiftance.  Coello's  boat  immediately  fet  off  for  his 
rcfcue.  The  Ethiopians  fled  to  the  woods  ;  and  now  efteeming  the  Portu- 
gucfe as  a  band  of  lawkfs  plunderers,  they  provided  thcmfelves  with  arms, 
and  lay  in  amhufh.  Their  weapons  were  javelins,  headed  with  (hort  pieces 
of  horn,  which  they  threw  with  great  dexterity.  Soon  after,  while  Gama 
and  fomt  of  his  officers  were  on  the  (hore,  taking  the  altitude  of  the  fun  by 
t!ic  altrchbium,  iV.cy  were  fuddenly  and  with  great  fury  attacked  by  the 
ambufn  from  ihe  woods.    Several  were  much  wounded,  tr.uhzi  cQnvulneranty 
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Vengeance  as  fudden  every  wound  repays. 

Full  on  their  fronts  our  flafhii^g  lightnings  blaze  ; 

Their  (hrieks  of  horror  inftant  pierce  the  Iky, 

And  wing'd  with  fear  at  fulleft  fpced  they  fly. 

Long  tracks  of  gore  their  fcatter'd  flight  betray'd. 

And  now,  Velofo  to  the  fleet  coi>veyM^ 

His  fportful  mates  his  brave  exploits  demand, 

And  what  the  curious  wonders  of  the  land : 

«^  Hard  was  the  hill  to  climb,  my  valiant  friend, 

«*  But  oh !  how  fmooth  and  eafy  to  defcead  ! 

<«  Well  haft  thou  proved  thy  fwiftnefs  for  the  chafe, 

<*  And  fliewn  thy  matchlefs  merit  in  the  race  !'* 

With  look  unmoved  the  gallant  youth  reply'd, 

ff  For  you,  my  friends,  my  fleeteft  fpeed  was  try'd ; 

^*  'Tv/as  you  the  fierce  barbarians  meant  to  flay ; 

f<  For  you  I  fearM  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 

*«  Your  danger  great  without  mine  aid  I  knew, 

<*  And  »  fwift  as  lightning  to  your  refcue  flew." 
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He 


inter  qua  Gama  in  peJe  vuirtus  accepit,  and  Gama  received  a  wound  in  the 
foot.  The  admiral  made  a  fpeedy  retreat  to  the  fleet,  prudently  choofing 
rather  to  leave  the  negroes  the  honour  of  the  victory,  than  to  rifle  the  life  of 
one  man  in  a  quarrel  fo  foreign  to  the  dedination  of  his  expedition ;  and 
where,  to  imprefi  the  teiTor  of  his  arms  could  be  of  no  fei-vice  to  his  intereft. 
When  he  came  nearer  to  India  he  adcd  in  a  different  manner.  He  then 
made  himfelf  dreaded  whenever  the  treachery  of  the  natives  provoked  hi$ 
refentment.     Colleded  from  Faria  and  Oferius, 

»  And  fzv'ift  as  lightning. — The  critics,  particularly  the  French,  have  vehe- 
mently declaimed  againfl  the  leail  mixture  of  the  comic,  with  the  dignity  of  the 
epic  poem.  It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  this  paffage  of  Camocns, 
fartlier  than  to  obferve,  that  Homer,    Virgil,  and  Milton  have  offended 

the 
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He  now  the  trcafon  of  the  foe  relates, 
How  fooni  as  pad  the  mountain's  upland  ftraits. 
They  changed  the  colour  of  their  friendly  fliew. 
And  force  forbade  his  fteps  to  tread  below  : 

How 


the  critics  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  that  this  piece  of  raillery  in  the  Lafiad 
is  by  much  the  politeft,  and  the  lead  reprehenlible  of  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  the  four  poets.  In  Homer  are  feveral  ilrokes  of  low  raillery.  Patroclvt 
having  killed  fIedor*s  charioteer,  punt  thus  on  his  fudden  fall.  '*  It  isa 
fity  be  is  not  nfMrer  tbifia  !  He  %oouldj90H  eatcb  ethundarue  of  oyfters,  nor  w^M 
tbeflorMs  frigbten  him.  See  brui  be  di'vet  from  bis  cbariot  dmvn  to  tbefaiiJ! 
fTbat  excellent  divers  are  the  Trojans  /"  Virgil,  the  moft  judicious  of  allpoets, 
defcends  even  to  the  ftyle  of  Dutch  painting,  where  the  commander  of  a 
galley  tumbles  the  pilot  into  the  fea,  and  the  failors  afterward  laugh  at  himi 
as  be  fits  on  a  rock  fpewing  up  the  (alt  water : 

—  Segnemque  Menteten 
In  mare  praa^tem  pupfi  deturhat  ab  alia. 
At  gravis  utfundo  vix  tandem  redditus  imo  efi 
Jamjenior^  ma(ttdaque  Jluens  in  vefle  Meneetes^ 
Summa  petit  fcopuUJiccaque  in  rupe  rejedit. 
Jllum  et  labentem  Teacri,  et  rifere  natantem ; 
Et  Jaljos  rident  revomentcm  peiiore  JluSius, 

And  though  the  cliara^crs  of  the  fpeakers,  (the  ingenious  defence  which 
has  been  offered  for  Milton)  may  in  fome  meafurc  vindicate  the  raillery 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  Satan  and  Belial,  the  lownefs  of  it,  when 
compared  with  that  of  Camoens,  muA  dill  be  acknowledged.  Talking  of 
the  execution  of  the  diabolical  artillery  among  the  good  angels,  they,  fiiyi 
Satan, 

Flew  off,  and  into  Arange  vagaries  fell 

As  they  would  dance,  yet  for  a  dance  they  feem*d 

Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 

For  joy  of  offer'd  peace. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamefome  mood. 
Leader,  the  terms  we  fcnt  were  terms  of  weight. 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urgM  home. 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus*d  them  all. 
And  Aumbled  many<*— 

■  this  gift  they  have  befide. 

They  (hew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 
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How  down  the  coverts  of  the  ftecpy  brake 
Their  lurking  ftand  a  treacherous  ambufli  take  j 
On  U8,  when  fpeeding  to  defend  his  flight,  \ 

To  rufli,  and  plunge  us  in  the  fhades  of  night : 
Nor  while  in  friendfhip  would  their  lips  unfold 
Where  Indians  ocean  laved  the  orient  Chores  of  gold. 

Now  profp'rous  gales  the  bending  canvas  fwellM ; 
From  thefe  rude  fhores  our  fearlefs  courfe  we  held : 
Beneath  the  glillening  wave  the  God  of  day 
Had  now  five  tunes  withdrawn  the  parting  ray. 
When  o*er  the  prow  a  fudden  darknefs  fpread. 
And  flowly  floating  o'er  the  maft*s  tall  head 
A  black  cloud  hover'd :  uor  appeared  from  far 
The  moon's  pale  glimpfe,  nor  faintly  twinkling  ftar ; 
So  deep  a  gloom  the  louring  vapour  caft, 
Transfixt  with  awe  the  braveft  flood  aghaft. 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  burfting  roar  refounds. 
As  when  hoarfe  furges  la(h  their  rocky  mounds ; 
Nor  had  the  blackening  wave,  nor  frowning  heaven 
The  wonted  figns  of  gathering  temped  given. 
Amazed  we  ftood— O  thou,  our  fortune's  guide, 
Avert  this  omen,  mighty  God,— I  cried ; 
Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  ftray'd. 
Have  we  the  fecrets  of  the  deep  furvey'd. 
Which  thefe  wide  folitudes  of  feas  and  flcy 
Were  doom'd  to  hide  from  man's  unhallowed  eye  ? 

Whate'cr 
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Whatever  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempefts  and  the  mingled  roar, 
When  fea  and  fky  combine  to  rock  the  marble 


e  ihore.     J 


I  fpoke,  when  riGng  through  the  darkened  air, 
Apps^ird  we  (aw  an  hideous  phantom  glare ; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  tower'd. 
And  thwart  our  way  with  fullen  afpefl:  lour*d : 
An  earthly  palenefs  o'er  his  cheeks  was  fpread, 
£re£):  uprofe  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
Writhing  to  fpeak,  his  fable  lips  difclofe, 
Sharp  and  disjoin'd,  his  gnafliing  teeth's  blue  rows  ; 
His  haggard  beard  flow'd  quivering  on  the  wind^ 
Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined  ; 
His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightnings  feared^ 
The  inward  anguifh  of  his  foul  declared. 
His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dufky  caves 
Shot  livid  fires :  Far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  refounded,  as  the  cavern'd  fhore 
With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempeft's  roar. 
Cold  gliding  horrors  thrill'd  each  hero's  bread. 
Our  bridling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confeft 
Wild  dread  ;  the  while  with  vifage  ghaftly  wan. 
His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  fiend  '  began  : 

O  you, 

'  The  apparition, '^Thc  partiality  of  tranflators  and  editors  is  become  almoft 
proverbial.  The  admiration  of  their  author  is  fuppofed  when  they  under- 
take to  introduce  him  to  the  public ;  that  admiration,  therefore,  may  without 
a  blufli  be  confefled  j  but  if  the  reputation  of  judgment  is  valued,  ail  the 

jealoufy 
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O  you,  the  boldeft  of  the  nations,  fired 

By  daring  pride,  by  luft  of  fame  infpired. 

Who 

jealoufy  of  circumfpcdljon  is  nfcccflary,  for  the  tranfition  from  admiration  to 
partiality  and  hypercriticifm,  is  not  only  cafy,  but  to  oncfclf  often  imper- 
ceptible. Yet  however  guarded  againft  this  partiality  of  hypercriticifm  the 
tranflator  of  Camoens  may  deem  himfelfy  he  is  aware  that  fome  of  his  colder 
readers  may  perhaps,  in  the  following  inftance,  accufe  him  of  it.  Regard-- 
lefi  Iwwever  of  the  fang  freid  oi  thofe  who  judge  by  authority  and  not  by 
their  own  feelings,  be  will  venture  to  appeal  to  the  few  whofe  tafte,  though 
formed  by  the  claflics,  is  untainted  with  claflical  prejudices.  To  thefe  he 
will  appeal,  and  to  thefe  he  will  venture  the  aflcrtlon,  that  the  fiftion  of  ti» 
apparition  of  the  Cape  of  Tempefts,  in  fublimity  and  awful  grandeur  of 
imagination,  ftands  unfurpaflcd  in  human  compofition. — Voltaire,  and  the 

foreign  critics,  have  confefl"<rd  its  merit. In  the  prodigy  of  the  Harpies  in 

tlie  j^neU,  neither  tlie 

Vlr^nd  volucrum  vultuiy  fctdijfma  ventris 

Pro/uviesf  uncafue  manus,  et  pallida  Jumper 

Or  a  fame: 
Though  Virgil,  to  heighten  the  defcription,  introduces  it  with 
■    -      -  nee  favior  ulla 

Pdfiis  et  ira  Deum  Stygiisfefe  extulit  undis  : 
Nor  the  predidions  of  the  harpy  Cefano,  can,  in  point  of  dignity,  bear  any 
comparifon  with  the  fiftion   of  Camoens.     The  noble  and  admired  de- 
scription of  Fame,  in  the  fourth  i^neid,  may  fecm  indeed  to  challenge 
competition : 

Fama,  malum  quo  non  aliud  ve/ocius  ullum  t 

MobUitate  vigety  n/irefque  acquirit  eundo  : 

Par'va  metu  prima  ;  mox  fefe  attoUit  in  auras ^ 

Jngrediturque  folo,  &  caput  inter  nubila  condit  : 

Jllam  Terra  parens,  ira  irritata  Deorum, 

Extritmom  (ut  perbibentj  Caeo  Enceladoque  fororem 

Progenuit ;  pedibus  celerem  et  pernicibus  a/is  : 

Monflrum  borrendum,  ingens ;  cut  quot  funt  corporephma^ 

tot  vigiles  oculifubter  (n.irabile  di3u) 

Tot  lingua,  tot'idem  era  fonant,  tot  fubriget  aures, 

No6fe  njolat  cee/i  medio  terrtrqutf  per  umbram 

Stridens,  nee  duici  declinat  luminafomno  : 

Lucefrdet  cufiosy  autfumtii  calmine  teBi, 

Tttrribjts  aut  altisy  et  magnas  territat  urbes* 


} 
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Who  fcornful  of  the  bowers  of  fweet  repofe, 
Through  thefe  my  waves  advance  your  fearlefs  prowSf 

Regardlefs 

Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  fmall  beginnings  grows ; 

Swift  from  the  firft,  and  every  moment  brings 

New  vigour  to  her  flights,  new  pinions  to  her  wings. 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  fize, 

Her  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the  ikies : 

Enraged  againA  the  gods,  revengeful  earth 

Produced  her  laft  of  the  Titanian  birth. 

Swift  in  her  walk,  more  fwift  her  winged  haile, 

A  monilrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vaft ; 

As  many  plumes  as  raifc  her  lofty  flight. 

So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  fight : 

Millions  of  opening  mouths  to  Fame  belong. 

And  every  mouth  is  fumifliM  with  a  tongue. 

And  round  with  liftning  ears  the  flying  plague  is  hung  j 

She  Alls  the  peaceful  amiverfe  with  cries. 

No  flumbcrs  ever  clofe  her  wakeful  eyes : 

By  day  from  lofty  towers  her  head  ihe  fliews. D»yu. 

The  Mobilitate  viget^  the  Vires  acquirit  eu/tdo,  the  Parva  metu  prltno,  &c.  the 
Caput  inter  nubila  condit,  the  pluma^  oculi  linguay  oroy  and  auresy  the  Noffe 
voiat,  the  Lucejedet  cuflosy  and  the  Magnaz  territat  urhes,  arc  all  very  great, 
and  finely  imagined.  But  the  whole  pidure  is  the  offspring  of  cartful  atten- 
tion and  judgment ;  it  is  a  noble  difplay  of  the  calm  majedy  of  Virgil,  yet  it 
has  not  the  enthuflafm  of  that  heat  of  fpontaneous  conception,  which  the 
ancients  honoured  with  the  name  of  infpiration.  The  fldlion  of  Camoens, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  genuine  eflfufion  of  the  glow  of  poetical  imagination. 
The  defcription  of  the  fpedre,  the  awfulnefs  of  the  predidlion,  and  the  horror  ■ 
that  breathes  through  the  whole,  till  the  phantom  is  interrupted  by  Gama, 
are  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  wild  and  grand  terrific  of  an  Homer,  or  a  Shake- 
fpearc.  But  however  Camoens  may,  in  this  paflage,  have  excelled  Vugil, 
he  himfelf  is  infinitely  furi)afled  by  two  paiTages  of  Holy  Writ,  **  ^  thing 
**  ivasfecret/y  brought  to  me,^*  fays  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  *'  and  mine 
ear  received  a  Tittle  thereof.  In  thoughts  from  the  vifons  of  the  night,  when  deep 
fleepfalleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
Jhake :  then  a  fpirit  paffed  before  my  face  \  the  hair  of  my  fiefh  flood  up :  it  flood 
flilly  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine  eyesy  there 
tvaiflencey  and  J  heard  a  voice :  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  juji  than  God  !  /hall  a 
man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  !  Behold,  he  put  no  truji  in  his  fervants,  and  his 

angels 
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iElegardlefs  of  the  lengthening  watery  way» 
And  all  the  ftorms  that  own  «ny  fovereign  fway. 
Who  mid  furrounding  rocks  Md  (helves  explore 
Where  never  hero  braved  my  r^gc  before  i 
Ye  fons  of  Luftts>  who  with  eyei  profane 
Have  viewed  the  fecrets  of  my  awful  veignt 
Have  pafs'd  the  bounds  wlucji  jealpus  Nature  drew 
To  veil  her  fecrct  (hrinc  from  mortal  view ; 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  burfting  foon  (hall  Q'er  your  race  defcend : 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  ragCn 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  ftorms  (hall  wage, 
The  next  proud  fleet  that  through  my  drear »  domain, 
With  daring  fearch  fhall  hoife  the  ftreaming  vane. 

That 

angels  be  ebdrged  mnth  filly :  bo^  mutb  left  In  them  that  dwfH  in  bmjei  of  cla^f 
Vobofe  foundation  is  in  tbe  dufiy  and  ivbo  are  crufied  before  tbe  motb  ! 

This  whole  paffage,  particularly  the  indiftinguiihable  form  and  the  filence, 
are  as  fuperior  to  Camoiins  in  the  inimltaUy  wiki  tcrriilc»  a^  the  followins,  from 
the  Apocalypfe,  is  in  grandeur  of  defcription.  **  ^^nd  J  Jaw  another  migbty 
angel  come  down  from  beaten,  cloatbed  tvttb  a  chud,  and  a  rainbfti^was  upon  bis 
.  keadt  mfaee  toas  as  it  were  tbe  fun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire  ....  and  be  Jet 
lis  rigbtfoot  upon  tbefea,  and  bis  left  foot  upon  tbe  eartb,  and  cried  wit b  a  loud 
voice,  as  wben  a  lion  roaretb  .  .  «  .  .  and  be  lifted  up  bis  band  to  bearven,  andjware 
if  Him  that  l^»&hfmr  cfuer  and  i^tr^  .  .  .  ;  that  Tim^foQuId  be.  ntt  more. 

a  Tbe  next  proud fieet^^-^n  the  return  of  Gama  to  Portugal^  a  d«ct  of  thirt 
teen  (ail»  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral»  was  fmt  out 
on  the  (bcond  voyage  to  IndUy  where  the  admiral  with  only  fix  (hips  arrived. 
Hie  reft  were  moftly  deilroyed  by  a  terribk  temped  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope»  which  lafted  twenty  days.  The  day«time>  fays  ¥ari49  was  fo  dark» 
that  the  £Ulors  could  fcarcely  fee  each  other,  or  hear  what  was  did,  for  the 
horrid  noife  of  the  winds.  Among  thofe  who  periihed  was  the  celebrate^ 
Bartholomew  Diax,  who  was  the  firft  modem  difcoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  which  he  named  the  Cape  of  TempciVs. 

Vol.  II,  F 
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That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  toft^ 
And  raging  feas  fliall  perifli  on  my  coaft  i 
Then  He  who  firft  my  fecrct  reign  defcried^ 
A  naked  corfe  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Shall  drive — ^Unlcfe  my  heart's  full  raptures  fail, 
O  Lufus  !  oft  {halt  thou  thy  children  wail  $ 
Each  year  thy  (hipwreck'd  fons  (halt  thou  deplore,. 
Each  year  thy  (beeted  mafts  fixall  ftrew  my  fliore^ 

With  trophies  plumed  behold  *  an  liero  comfc; 
Ye  dreary  wilds,  prepare  his  yawning  tomb. 
Though  fmiling  fortune  bled  his  youthful  mom,, 
Though  glory^s  rays  his  laurePd  brows  adorn,* 
Full  oft  though  he  beheld  with  fparkling  eye 
The  Turkifli  moons  in  wild  confufion  fly, 
While  he,  proud  viftor,  thunder'd  in  the  rear,. 
All,  all  his  mighty  fame  (hall  vanifli  here, 
Quiloa's  fons,  and  thine,  Mombaze,  (hall  fee 
Their  conqueror  bend  his  laurel'd  head  to  me ; 

WhUe 


^Behold an  hero come'^Vioti  Franclfco-de  A/meyda*  He  was  tht  firft  Portu<« 
guefe  viceroy  of  India,  in  which  country  he  obtained  feveral  great  vidiories 
over  the  Mohammedans  and  Pagans.  He  conquered  Quiloa  and  Mombafla 
or  Mombaze.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  put  into  the  bay  of  Saldanna* 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  take  ui  water  and  provifions.  The  rude, 
nefs  of  one  of  his  fcrvants  produced  a  quarrel  with  the  Catfres  or  Hottentots^ 
His  attendants,  much  againft  his  will,  forced  him  to  march  againft  the 
-Blacks.  <<  Ahy  whither  (he  exclaimed)  will  you  carry  the  infirm  man  of 
**  fixty  years  V*  After  plundering  a  miferable  village,  on  the  return  to  their 
ftiips  they  were  attacked  by  a  (uperior  number  of  Caffres>  who  fought  with 
fuch  fury  in  refcue  of  their  children,  whom  the  Portuguefc  had  fcized,  that 
the  viceroy  and  fifty  of  his  attendants  were  flain« 
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While  proudly  mingling  with  the  tempeft's  founds 
Their  fliouts  of  joy  from  every  diflF  rebound* 

The  howling  blaft,  ye  flumbering  ftortns,  prepare^ 
A  youthful  lover  and  his  beauteous  fair^ 
Triumphant  (ail  from  India's  ravaged  land  ; 
His  evil  angel  leads  him  to  my  ftrand. 
Through  the  torn  hulk  the  dafhing  waves  (hall  roar^ 
The  fliatter'd  wrecks  fliall  blacken  all  my  (hore. 
Themfelves  efcaped,  dcfpoil'd  by  favage  hands. 
Shall  naked  wander  o'er  the  burning  fands. 
Spared  by  the  waves  far  deeper  woes  to  bear. 
Woes  even  by  me  acknowledged  with  a  tean 
Their  infant  race,  the  promifed  heirs  of  joy, 
Shall  now  no  more  an  hundred  hands  employ; 
By  cruel  want,  beneath  the  parents*  eye. 
In  thefe  wide  waftes  their  infant  race  (hall  die* 
Through  dreary  wilds  where  never  pilgrim  trod. 
Where  caverns  yawn  and  rocky  fragments  nod. 
The  haplefs  lover  and  his  bride  (hall  ftray, 
By  night  un(helter'd,  and  forlorn  by  day. 
In  vain  the  lover  o'er  the  tracklefs  plain 
Shall  dart  his  eyes,  and  cheer  his  fpoufe  in  vain« 
Her  tender  limbs,  and  breaft  of  mountain  fnow, 
Where  ne'er  before  intruding  blaft  might  blow, 
Parch'd  by  the  fun,  and  (hrivell'd  by  the  cold 
Of  dewy  night,  (hall  he,  fond  man,  behold, 

F  a  Thus 
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Thus  wandering  wide,  a  thoufand  ills  a'erpaft. 
In  fond  embraces  they  (hall  link  at  laft  5 
While  pitying  tears  their  dying  eyes  overflow. 
And  the  laft  figh  fhaH  waU  each  other's  y  woe. 

Some 

y  jind  the  laffighfikdl  wail  each  other* s  toer.-^TIus  poetical  ddcription  of 
the  miferable  cataftrophe  of  Don  Emmanuel  de  Sovza,   and  his  beautiful 
fpoufe  Leonora  de  Sa,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.    He  was  feveral  year* 
governor  of  Diu  in  India,  where  he  amai&d  immenfe  wealth.    On  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  the  ihip  in  which  were  his  lady,  aU  his  riches,^d 
five  hundred  men,  his  faiiors  and  domeftics,  was  da(hed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Don  Emmanuel,  his  lady,  and  three 
children,  with  four  hundred  of  the  crew,  efcaped,  having  only  Caved  a  few 
arms  and  provifions.     As  they  marched  through  the  mde  unciikivated  de. 
ferts,  fome  died  of  funine,  of  thirft,  and  fatigue  ;  others,  who  wandered 
from  the  main  body  in  fearch  of  water,  were  murdered  by  the  favages,  op 
deftroyed  by  the  wild  beafts.     The  horror  of  this  miferable  fituation  was 
moft  dreadfully  aggravated  to  Donna  Leonora  •.  her  hufband  began  to  dif- 
coverflartsofinfanity.    They  are  arrived  at  laft  at  a  village  inhabited  by 
Ethiopian  banditti.    At  Hrft  they  were  coorteoufly  received,  and  Soufa, 
partly  ftupified  with  grief^  at  the  defire  of  the  barbarians,  yielded  up  to 
them  the  arms  of  his  company.    No  fooner  was  this  done,  than  the  lavage » 
ftripped  the  whole  company  naked,  and  left  them  deftitute  to  the  mercy  of 
the  defert.    The  vnrctchednefs  of  the  delicate  and  expofed  Leonora  was  in- 
creafed  bf  the  brutal  infults  of  the  negroes.    Her  hufband,  unable  to  re- 
lieve,  beheld  Uer  mli^riei.     After  having  travelled  about  300  leaguea;,  lier 
legs  fwelled,  her  feet  bleeding  at  every  ftep,  and  her  ftrength  exhaufted,  fhe 
funk  down,  and  with  the  fand  covered  heifelf  to  the  neck,  to  conceal  her 
nakednefs.    In  this  dreadful  Htuation,  ihe  beheld  two  of  her  children  ex. 
pire.     Her  own  death  foon  followed.     Her  hufband,  ^who  had  been  long 
enamoured  of  her  beauty,  received  her  laft  breath  in  a  diftradied  embrace. 
Immediately  he  fnatched  his  third  child  in  his  arms,  and  uttering  the  mofi 
lamentable  cries,  he  ran  into  the  thickeft  of  the  wood,  where  the  wild 
beafts  were  foon  heard  to  growl  over  tlieir  prey.    Of  the  vt^ole  /our  hun- 
dred who  efcaped  the  waves,  only  fix  and  twenty  arrived  at  another  Ethio- 
pian village,  whofe  inhabitants  were  more  civilized,  and  traded  with  the 
merchants  of  the  Red  Sea :  from  hence  they  found  a  paflage  to  Europe,  and 
brought  the  tidings  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  their  companions.    Jerome  de 
Cortereal,  a  Portugucfe  poet,  has  written  an  afFeftingpoem  on  the  (hipwteck 
and  deplorable  cataftrophe  of  Don  Emmanuel  and  his  beloved  fpoufe.    Vid. 
Fartaf  Barrot^  &c. 
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Some  few,  the  (ad  companions  of  their  fate» 
Shall  yet  furvivc,  prot«6}:ed  by  my  hate,    • 
On  Tagus'  banks  the  difmal  tale  to  tell. 
How  blafted  by  my  frown  your  heroes  fell. 

He  paus'd,  in  afl:  ftill  farther  to  difclofe 
A  long,  a  dreary  prophecy  of  woes : 
When  fpringing  onward,  loud  my  voice  refounds, 
And  midfl:  his  rage  the  threatening  (hade  confounds : 
What  art  thou,  horrid  form,  that  rideft  the  air  ? 
By  heaven's  eternal  light,  ftern  fiend,  declare. 
His  lips  he  writhes,  his  eyes  far  round  he  throwSj 
And  from  bis  breaft  deep  hollow  groans  arofe ; 
Sternly  afkaunce  he  ftood :  with  wounded  pride 
And  anguifh  torn,  In  me,  behold,  he  cried. 
While  dark-red  fparkles  from  his  eyeballs  roird. 
In  me  the  fpirit  of  the  Cape  behold, 
That  rock  by  you  the  Cape  of  Tempefts  named. 
By  Neptune's  rage  in  horrid  earthquakes  framed. 
When  Jove's  red  bolts  o'er  Titan's  offspring  flamed. 
With  wide-ftretch'd  piles  I  guard  the  pathlefs  ftrand. 
And  Afric's  fouthem  mound  unmoved  I  ftand : 
Nor  Roman  prow,  nor  daring  Tyrian  oar 
Ere  dafii^d  the  white  wave  foaming  to  my  (hore ; 
Nor  Greece  nor  Carthage  ever  fprcad  the  fail 
On  thefe  my  feas  to  catch  the  trading  gale. 
You,  you  alone  have  dared  to  plough  my  main, 
And  with  the  human  voice  difturb  my  lonefome  reign. 

F3  He 
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He  '  fpokcy  and  deep  a  lengthened  figh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  found,  and  vanifh'd  from  the  view  ; 
The  frightcnM  billows  gave  a  rolling  fwcll, 
And  diftant  far  prolonged  the  difmal  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echqes  die. 
And  the  black  cloud  difperfing  leaves  the  iky, 

High 

s  Hifptke,^''Tht  circumHancci  of  the  dlfappearance  of  the  fpedre  ire  in 
the  fame  poetical  fpirit  of  the  introduftion.  To  fuppofe  this  fpedre  th» 
fpirit  of  that  huge  promontory  the  Cape  of  Tempeflsy  which  by  nigh^ 
makes  it  awful  appearance  to  the  Aeet  of  Gamai  wiiile  wandering  in  tn  un- 
known ocean»  is  a  noble  flight  of  imagination.  As  already  obfcrved  in  thf 
Preface,  the  machinery  of  Camoens  is  allegorical.  To  eftablifli  Chrlftianity 
in  the  eaft,  is  exprefsly  faid  in  the  Lufiad  to  be  the  great  purpoTe  ol  ttm 
hero.  By  Bacchus,  the  demon  wlio  oppofes  the  expedition,  the  genius  o£ 
Moliammedifm  mud  of  confequence  be  underftood  :  and  accordingly,  in 
the  eighth  book,  the  Evil  Spirit  and  Bacchus  are  mentipned  i|s  the  (ame  per* 
fonage  j  where,  in  the  figure  of  Moiiammed,  he  appears  in  a  dream  to  a 
Mohammedan  pr^cft.  In  like  manner,  by  Adamaftor,  the  genius  of  Mohan- 
medifm  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  meant.  The  Moors,  who  profeflfed  that  re- 
ligion,  were,  till  the  arrival  of  Gama,  the  fole  navigators  of  the  caftem  feat^ 
and  by  every  exertion  of  force  and  fraud,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
fe^lements  of  the  Chriftians.  In  the  figure  of  the  fpedre,  the  French 
tr^flator  finds  an  exad  defcription  of  the  perfon  of  Mohammed,  his  fierce 
demeanour  and  pale  complexion  ;  but  he  certainly  carries  his  tmrMvefwumt 
too  far  in  feveral  inftances  t  to  mention  only  two ;  *<  Mohammed  (ftys 
**  he)  was  a  fidfe  prophet,  fo  is  Adamaftor,  who  fays  Emmanuel  de  Souxa 
**  and  his  fpoufe  (hill  die  in  one  another*s  arms,  whereas  the  hufband  was 
*<  devoured  by  Mrild  beafts  in  the  wood.  .  .  By  the  metamorpbofis  of  Ada. 
**  mador  into  an  huge  mafs  of  earth  and  rock,  laved  by  the  waves,  is  meant 
'*  the  death  and  tomb  of  Mohanuned.  He  died  of  a  dropfy,  behold  the  wa« 
«<  teni  which  furround  him ;  wi/a  in  esMX  fad  tc/itmrent"-^Hh  tomb  was 
**  exceeding  high,  behold  the  height  of  the  promontory.**  By  fuch  latitude 
of  intrtprecation,  the  allegory  which  was  really  intended  by  an  author,  be* 
comes  fufpe€ted  by  the  reader.  As  Camoens,  however,  has  afTurcd  us  that 
he  did  allegorife,  one  need  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the  amour  of  Adamaftor 
is  an  inAance  of  it.  By  Thetis  is  figured  Renown,  or  true  Glory,  by  the 
fierce  paflion  of  the  giant,  the  fierce  rage  of  ambition,  and  by  the  rug^ 
mountain  thai  filled  his  deluded  anns,  the  infamy  acquired  by  the  bnital 
c^n^ttCTOr  Mohammed,     The  bint  of  this  latl  circumAance  is  adopted  firom 
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High  to  the  angel  hoft,  whofe  guardian  care 
Had  ever  round  us  watch'd,  my  hands  I  rear. 
And  heaven's  dread  King  implore.  As  o'et  our  head 
The  fiend  diflblved,  an  empty  (hadow  fled; 
So  may  his  curfes  by  the  winds  of  heaven 
Far  o'er  the  deep,  their  idle  fport,  be  driven  I 

With  (acred  horror  thrill'd,  Melinda's  lord 
Held  up  the  eager  hand,  and  caught  the  word. 
Oh  wondrous  faith  of  ancient  days;  he  cries, 
Conceal'd  in  myftic  lore,  and  dark  difguife ! 
Taught  by  their  fires,  our  hoary  fathers  tell^ 
On  thefe  rude  fliores  a  giant  fpeftre  fell. 
What  time  from  heaven  the  rebel  band  were  thrown : 
And  oft  the  wandering  fwain  has  heard  bis  moan. 
While  o'er  the  wave  the  clouded  moon  appears 
To  hide  her  weeping  face,  his  voice  he  rears 
O'er  the  wild  ftorm.     Deep  in  the  days  of  yore 
A  holy  pilgrim  trod  the  nightly  (bore ; 
Stem  groans  he  heard  j  by  ghoftly  fpells  controul'd. 
His  fate,  myfterious,  thus  the  fpeflre  told ; 

By  forceful  Titan's  warm  embrace  comprell 
The  rock«ribb'd  mother  Earth  his  love  confeft  i 
The  hundred-handed  giant  at  a  birth 
And  me  flie  bore :  nor  flept  my  hopes  on  earth : 
My  heart  avow'd  my  fire's  ethereal  flame ; 
Great  Adamaftor  then  my  dreaded  name. 

F4  la 
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In  my  bold  brotheir's  glorious  tolls  engaged| 
Tremendous  wat  againft  the  gods  I  waged : 
Yet  not  to  reach  the  throne  of  heaven  I  try, 
With  mountain  piled  on  mountain  to  the  iky  | 
To  me  the  con({ueft  of  the  feas  befel^ 
In  his  green  realm  the  fecond  Jove  to  quelK 
Nor  did  ambition  all  my  paffions  hold, 
'Twas  love  that  prompted  an  attempt  fo  bold. 
Ah  me,  one  fummer  in  the  cool  of  day 
I  faw  the  Nereids  on  the  fandy  bay 
With  lovely  Thetis  from  the  wave  advance 
In  mirthful  frolic,  and  the  naked  dance. 
In  all  her  charms  reveal'd  the  goddefs  trode ; 
With  fierceft  fires  my  ftruggling  bofom  glowM  5 
Yet,  yet  I  feel  them  burning  in  my  heart. 
And  hopelefs  languifli  with  the  raging  fmart. 
For  her,  ej^ch  goddefs  of  the  heavens  I  fcornM, 
For  her  alone  my  fervent  ardour  burfiM. 
In  vain  I  woo'd  her  to  the  lover*s  bed ; 
From  my  grim  form  with  horror  mute  (he  fled, 
Madning  with  love,  by  forqe  I  ween  to  gain 
The  filver  goddefs  of  the  blue  domain : 
To  the  hoar  mother  of  the  Nereid  *  band 
J  tell  my  purpofe,  and  her  aid  command : 

By 

*  The  boar  mother  if  the  NerAd  lSiigki-4>0ril,  thb  (Ifter  aftd  Qioiift  of 
Nereus.  By  Nereus,  in  the  phyfical  fcnfip  of  the  fable,  b  undcrftood  the 
water  of  tlic  fea,  and  by  Doris,  the  bittcmefs  or  fait,  the  fuppoftd  caufe  of 
Its  prolific  quality  in  the  generation  9f\fiihe8. 
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IB7  fear  impcll'd,  old  Doris  tries  to  move. 

And  win  the  fpoufe  of  Peleus  to  my  love. 

The  filver  goddefs  with  a  fmilc  replies^ 

What  nymph  can  yield  her  charms  a  giant's  prize ! 

Yet  from  the  horrors  of  a  war  to  fave. 

And  guard  in  peace  our  empire  of  the  wave. 

Whatever  with  honour  he  may  hope  to  gain. 

That  let  him  hope  his  wifli  {hall  foon  attain. 

The  promifed  grace  infufed  a  boMer  fire. 

And  fliook  my  mighty  limbs  with  fierce  deCrc. 

But  ah^  what  error  fpreads  its  dreamful  night. 

What  phantoms  hover  o'er  the  lover's  fight ! 

The  war  refign'd,  my  fteps  by  Doris  led. 

While  gentle  eve  her  ftiadowy  mantle  fprcad, 

Before  ray  fteps  the  fnowy  Thetis  flione 

In  all  her  charms,  all  naked,  and  alone. 

Swift  as  the  wind  with  open  arms  I  fprung. 

And  round  her  waift  with  joy  delirious  clung: 

In  all  the  tranfports  of  the  warm  embrace. 

An  hundred  kifles  on  her  angel  face. 

On  all  its  various  charms  my  rage  beftows, 

And  on  her  cheek  my  cheek  enraptured  glows* 

When,  oh,  what  anguifii  while  my  (hame  I  tell ! 

What  fixt  defpair,  what  rage  my  bofom  fwell ! 

^ere  was  no  goddefs,  here  no  heavenly  charms, 

A  rugged  mountain  fiU'd  my  eager  arms, 

Whofe  rocky  top  o'erhung  with  matted  brier. 

Received  the  kifles  of  my  amorous  fire. 

Waked 
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Waked  from  my  dream  cold  horror  freezed  my  blood  ; 
Fixt  as  a  rock  before  the  rock  I  flood  $ 
O  faireft  goddefs  of  the  ocean  train, 
%  Behold  the  triamph  of  thy  proud  difdain  \ 
Yet  why,  I  cried,  with  all  I  wKhM  decoy. 
And  when  exulting  in  the  dream  of  joy. 
An  horrid  mountain  to  mine  arms  convey !— — 
Madning  I  fpoke,  and  furious  fprung  away. 
Far  to  the  fouth  I  fought  the  world  unknown. 
Where  I  unheard,  unfcom'd,  might  wail  alonci 
My  foul  difhonour,  and  my  tesprs  to  bide. 
And  (hun  the  triumph  of  the  goddefs'  pride. 
My  brothers  now  by  Jove's  red  arm  overthrown,, 
Beneath  huge  mountains  piled  on  mountains  groan  | 
And  I,  who  taught  each  echo  to  deplore. 
And  tell  my  forrows  to  the  defert  (hore> 
I  felt  the  hand  of  Jove  my  crimes  purfue  j 
My  ftiffening  flefli  to  earthy  ridges  grew. 
And  my  huge  bones,  no  more  by  marrow  warm'd. 
To  horrid  piles  and  ribs  of  rock  transform'd. 
Yon  dark-brow'd  cape  of  monftrous  fize  became. 
Where  round  me  ftill,  in  triumph  o'er  my  fliamc. 
The  filvery  Thetis  bids  her  furges  roar. 
And  waft  my  groans  along  the  dreary  (bore* 

Melinda's  monarch  thus  the  tale  purfued 

Of  ancient  faith ;  and  Gama  thus  renew'd*- 

Now  from  the  wave  the  chariot  of  the  day 

Whirled  by  the  fiery  courfcrs  fprings  away. 

When 
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When  full  iii  view  the  giant  Cape  appears. 

Wide  fpreads  its  limbs,  and  high  its  (boulders  rears  $ 

Behind  us  now  it  curves  the  bending  fide. 

And  our  bold  veffels  plow  the  caftern  tide. 

Nor  long  excurfive  off  at  fea  we  (land, 

A  cultured  (bore  invites  us  to  the  land. 

Here  their  fweet  fcenes  the  rural  joys  beftow. 

And  give  our  wearied  minds  a  lively  ^  glow. 

The  tenants  of  the  coaft,  a  feftive  band. 

With  dances  meet  us  on  the  yellow  fand  ; 

Their  brides  on  dow-paced  oxen  rode  behind ; 

The  fprcading  horns  with  flowery  garlands  twined, 

Befpoke  the  dcw-lapt  beeves  their  proudeft  boaft,  "^ 

Of  all  their  beftial  (lore  they  valued  moft. 

By. 

^  And  give  our  toearied  minds  a  lively  glow.'-^VzrUty  is  no  lefs  delightful  to 
the  reader  than  to  the  traveller,  and  the  imagination  of  Camoens  gave  an 
;d>undant  fupply.  *  The  infertion  of  this  paftoral  landfcape,  between  the  ter- 
rific fcenes  which  precede  and  follow,  has  a  fine  cffcCt,  **  Variety,^*  fays  > 
Pope,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  the  Odyffey,  <*  gives  life  and  delight;  and  it  is 
**  much  more  neceffary  in  epic  than  in  comic  or  tragic  poetry,  fometimes  to 
<«  fliift  the  fcenes  to  diverfify  and  embelli/h  the  ftory."  The  authority  of 
another  celebrated  writer  offers  itfelf:  "  Let  Portugais  naviguant  fur  l^ocean 
f*  Mantiquey  decowvrirent  la  point  e  la  plus  mendionale  de  t*Afrifue\  ils  virent  une 
*'  vajle  mer ;  elle  les  porta  aux  Jndes  Orientals  ;  leurs  pirih  fur  cette  mer,  et  ia 
f*  decouverte  de  Mofsamiique,  de  Melinde,  et  de  Calecut,  one  ite  chantes  par  U 
«*  Camoens^  dont  h  pgeme fyit  fentir  quelque  cbofe  des  cbarmes  de  l^OdyJfee^  et  de  la 
*«  magnificence  de  fEnei'de.*^  i.  e.  The  Portuguefe  failing  upon  the  Atlantic 
ocean  difcovered  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  Africa  :  here  they  found  an  im- 
menfe  fea,  which  carried  them  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  dangers  they  en- 
countered in  the  voyage,  the  difcovery  of  Mozambic,  of  Melinda,  and  of 
Calicut,  have  been  fung  by  Camoens,  whofe  poem  unites  the  charms  of 
the  Odyffey  with  the  magnificence  of  the  Eneid.  Montefjuicu,  Spirit  of 
^aws^  b.  xxi.  c.  ii. 
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By  turns  the  hufbands  and  the  brides  prolong 
The  various  meafures  of  the  rural  fong. 
Now  to  the  dance  the  rullic  reeds  refound } 
The  dancers*  heels  light-quivering  beat  the  ground ; 
And  now  the  lambs  around  them  bleating  dray, 
Feed  from  their  hands^  or  round  them  friiking  play* 
Methought  I  faw  the  fylvan  reign  of  Pan^ 
And  heard  the  mufic  of  the  Mantuan  fwan— - 
With  fmiles  we  hail  them^  and  with  joy  behold 
The  blifsful  manners  of  the  age  of  gold.  - 
With  that  mild  kindnefs,  by  their  looks  difplay^d, 
Fre(h  (lores  they  bring,  with  cloth  of  red  repayM : 
Tet  from  their  lips  no  word  we  knew  could  flow» 
Nor  Cgn  of  India's  ftrand  their  hands  beftow. 
fair  blow  the  winds ;  again  with  fails  unfurlM 
We  dare  the  main^  and  feek  the  eaftern  world. 
Now  round  black  Afric's  coaft  our  navy  veer'd. 
And  to  the  world's  mid  circle  northward  fteer'd ; 
The  fouthcrn  pole  low  to  the  wave  declined, 
We  leave  the  ifle  of  Holy  Crofs  «  behind ; 
That  ifle  where  erft  a  Lufian,  when  he  paft 
The  tempeft-beaten  Cape,  his  anchors  caft, 
And  own*d  his  proud  ambition  to  explore 
The  kingdoms  of  the  morn,  could  dare  no  more. 

From 

«  fTe  leave  the  ifle  of  Holy  Crofs A  fmall  ifland,  named  Santa  Cru%  by. 

Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  difcovered  it.  According  to  Fariay  Sou/a,  he  went 
twenty- five  leagues  farther,  to  the  river  del  Infante^  which,  till  paffed  by 
Gama,  was  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries. 


} 
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From  tbence,  ftill  on,  our  daririg  courfc  we  hold 

Through  tracUefs  gulphs,  whofc  billows  never  rolTd 

Around  the  veffers  pitchy  fides  before ; 

Through  tracklefs  gulphs,  where  mountain  furges  roar. 

For  many  a  night,  when  not  a  ftar  appeared. 

Nor  infant  moon's  dim  horns  the  darknefs  cheerM  ; 

For  many  a  dreary  night,  and  checrlefe  day. 

In  calms  now  fctterM,  now  the  whirlwind's  play. 

By  ardent  hope  ftili  fired,  we  forced  our  dreadful  way. 

Now  fmooth  as  glafs  the  (hining  waters  He, 

No  cloud  flow  moving  fails  the  azure  iky ; 

Slack  from  their  height  the  fails  unmoved  decline. 

The  airy  dreamers  form  the  downward  line  5 

No  gende  quiver  owns  the  gentle  gale. 

Nor  gentleft  fwell  diftends  the  ready  fail ; 

Fixt  as  in  ice  the  flumbering  prows  remain. 

And  filence  wide  extends  her  folemn  reign. 

Now  to  the  waves  the  burfting  clouds  defcend. 

And  heaven  and  fea  in  meeting  tempefts  blend ; 

The  black-wing'd  whirlwinds  o'er  the  ocean  fweep. 

And  from  his  bottom  roars  the  ftaggering  deep* 

Driven  by  the  yelling  blaft's  impetuous  fway 

Staggering  we  bound,  yet  onward  bound  away. 

And  now  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  ftorm. 

New  danger  threatens  in  a  various  form ; 

2  Though 
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Though  frefli  the  breeze  the  fwclling  canvafs  fwell'd, 
A  current's  ^  headlong  fweep  our  prows  withheld : 
The  rapid  force  impreft  on  every  keel, 
Backward,  o'erpowerM,  our  rolling  veflels  reel : 
"Wlien  from  their  fouthern  caves  the  winds,  enraged 
In  horrid  conflift  with  the  waves  engaged ; 
Beneath  the  temped  groans  each  loaded  maft. 
And  o'er  the  rufhing  tide  our  bounding  navy  paft. 

Now  (hined  the  facred  morn,  when  from  the  eaft^ 
Three  kings  the  holy  cradled  Babe  addreft, 
And  haird  him  Lord  of  heaven :  that  feftive  day 
We  drop  our  anchors  in  an  opening  bay  ; 
The  river  from  the  facred  day  we  name. 
And  ftores,  the  wandering  feaman's  right,  we  claim. 
Stores  we  received  ;  our  deareft  hope  in  vain  ; 
No  word  they  utter'd  could  our  ears  retain  ; 
Nought  to  reward  our  fearch  for  India's  found, 

By  word  pr  fign  our  ardent  wiflies  «  crown'd. 

Behold^ 

*  A  current^s  headlong  yw^<r^.— It  was  the  force  of  this  rufhing  current 
whiclr  retarded  the  farther  difcoveries  of  Diaz.  Gama  got  over  it  by  the 
affiHance  of  a  tempeft.  It  runs  between  Cape  Corrientes>  and  the  ibutbr 
weft  of  Madagafcar.    It  is  now  ealily  avoided. 

•  Nought  to  rnvard  our  fearcb  for  India* sJound.^^T\\t  frequent  (fi&ppoint* 
ment  of  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  expedl  to  hear  fome  account  of  India^  it 
a  judicious  imitation  of  feveral  parts  of  Virgil ;  who,  in  the  fame  manner, 
magnifies  the  diflreifes  of  the  Trojans  in  their  fearch  for  the  fated  feat  of 
empire  : 

■  0  gens 

Infelix  !  cu'i  te  exitio  fortuna  refervat  ? 

Septima  fofi  Troja:  excidiumjam  vertUur  aftas  J 

Qumfreta,  cum  terras  omnesy  totinhoffitajaxa 

Sideraftte. 
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Behold^  O  king^  how  many  a  (hore  we  try'd ! 
How  many  a  fierce  barbarian's  rage  defy'd  ! 
Yet  ftill  in  vain  for  India's  (hore  we  try. 
The  long-fought  fliores  our  anxious  fearch  defy. 
Beneath  new  heavens,  where  not  a  ftar  we  knew. 
Through  changing  climes,  where  poifonM  air  we  drew  ; 
Wandering  new  fcas,  in  gulphs  unknown,  forlorn. 
By  labour  weakened,  and  by  famine  worn  j 
Our  food  corrupted,  pregnant  with  difeafe. 
And  peftilence  on  each  expe£ted  bree2e ; 
Not  even  a  gleam  of  hope's  dclufive  ray 
To  lead  us  onward  through  the  devious  way; 
That  kind  delufion  which  full  oft  has  cheer'd 
The  braveft  minds,  till  glad  fuccefs  appear'd  ; 
Worn  as  we  were  each  night  with  dreary  care. 
Each  day  with  danger  that  increafed  defpair. 
Oh  !  Monarch,  judge,  what  lefs  than  Lufian  fire^ 
Could  dill  the  hopelefs  fcorn  of  fate  infpire  ! 
What  lefs,  O  king,  than  Lufian  faith  withftand. 
When  dire  defpair  and  famine  gave  command 
Their  chief  to  murder,  and  with  lawlcfs  power 
Sweep  Afric's  feas,  and  every  coaft  devour ! 
What  more  than  men  in  wild  defpair  ftill  bold  ! 
Thefe  more  than  f  men  in  thefe  my  band  behold  ! 

Sacre4 

Sidtraque  emenfa  ferlmur :  dum  per  mare  tnagnum 
Italiam  fequimur fugientemf  it  volvlmur  undii.         J&Ti»  v. 
'  Thefe  more  tbam  i»«».«— -It  had  been  extremely  impolitic  In  Gama  ta 
JHention  Ac  mutiny  of  his  follower*  to  the  kin$  of  McUnda.    The  boaft 

of 
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Sacred  to  deaths  by  death  alone  fubdued, 
Thefe  all  the  rage  of  fierce  defpair  withftood  ; 
Firm  to  their  faith,  though  fondeft  hope  no  more 
Could  give  the  promife  of  their  native  (hore ! 

Now  the  fweet  waters  of  the  ftream  we  leave. 

And  the  fait  waves  our  gliding  prows  receive ; 

Here  to  the  left,  between  the  bending  fhores. 

Torn  by  the  winds  the  whirling  billow  roars. 

And  boiling  raves  againft  the  founding  coaft, 

Whofe  mines  of  gold  Sofala's  merchants  boaft  : 

Full  to  the  gulph  the  fliowery  fouth-winds  howl, 

Aflant  againft  the  wind  our  veflels  rowl : 

Far  from  the  land,  wide  o'er  the  ocean  driven. 

Our  helms  refigning  to  the  care  of  heaven. 

By  hope  and  fear's  keen  paflions  toft,  we  roam. 

When  our  glad  eyes  beheld  the  furges  foam 

Againft  the  beacons  of  a  cultured  bay. 

Where  floops  and  barges  cut  the  watery  way. 

The  river's  opening  breaft  fome  upward  ply'd. 

And  fome  came  gliding  down  the  fweepy  tide. 

Quick 

of  their  loyalty  beHdes,  has  a  good  effeSt  ii\  tlie  poem,  as  it  elevates  the 
heroes,  and  gives  uniformity  to  the  character  of  bravery,  which  the  dignity 
of  the  Epopoeia  required  to  be  afcribed  to  them.  Hiftory  relates  the  matter 
differently.  In  fUnding  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gama  gave  the  higheft 
proofs  of  his  rcfolution,  **  Irt  ilh  autem  curfu  I'alde  Gama  'virtus  enituit,''* 
The  fleet  fecmed  now  tofled  to  the  clouds^  ut  modo  nubes  contlngeref  and  now 
funk  to  the  loweft  whirlpools  of  the  abyfs.  The  winds  were  infufferably 
cold,  and  to  the  rage  of  the  tempefl  was  added  the  horror  of  an  almofl  con<« 
tinual  darknefs.  The  crew  expe^ed  every  moment  to  be  fwaliowed  up  in 
the  deep.  At  every  interval  of  the  florm,  they  came  rouiid  Gama,  afTert- 
Ing  the  impoflibility  to  proceed  further,  and  imploring  to  return*^  But  this 
he  refolutely  refufed.    See  the  Preface. 
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Quick  throbs  of  tranfport  heaved  in  ereiy  heart 
To  view  the  knowledge  of  the  feaman's  art ; 
For  here  we  hoped  our  ardent  wi(h  to  gain. 
To  hear  of  Indians  ftrand,  nor  hoped  in  vain. 
Though  Ethiopia's  fable  hue  they  bore 
No  look  of  wild  furprife  the  natives  wore : 
Wide  o'er  their  heads  the  cotton  turban  fwellM, 
And  cloth  of  blue  the  decent  loins  concealed* 
Their  fpeech,  though  rude  and  diflbnant  of  found^ 
Their  fpeech  a  mixture  of  Arabian  own'd^ 
Fernando,  fkill'd  in  all  the  copious  (tore 
Of  fair  Arabb's  fpeech  and  flowery  lore. 
In  joyful  converfe  heard  the  pleafing  tale. 
That  o'er  thefe  feas  full  oft  the  Sequent  fall. 
And  lordly  veflels,  tall  as  ours,  appeared. 
Winch  to  the  regions  of  the  morning  (leered. 
And  back  returning  to  the  fouthmoft  land, 
Convey'd  the  treafures  of  the  Indian  ftrand ; 
Whofe  cheerful  crews,  refembiing  ours,  difplay 
The  t  kindred  face  and  colour  of  the  day. 
Elate  with  joy  we  raife  the  glad  acclaim. 
And,  ^  River  of  Good  Signs,  the  port  we  name : 
Then,  facred  to  the  angel  guide,  who  led 
The  young  Tobiah  to  the  fpoufal  bed. 

And 

C  Tbe  BaJredfate. Gama  and  his  followers  were  at  feveral  ports,  on 

their  firft  anvnl  in  the  Eaft,  thought  to  be  Moors.  See  the  note,  p.  28.  vol.  r* 
*  Rio  dot  ioBsfnaum 
Vol.  U.  C 
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And  fafe  ttturn'd  him  through  the  perilous  way^ 
We  rear  a  column  *  on  the  friendly  bay. 

Our  keels^  that  now  had  fteer'd  through  many  a  climei 
By  Ihell-fifli  roughen'd^  and  incafed  with  flimej 
Joyful  we  clean,  while  bleating  from  the  field 
The  fleecy  danis  the  fmiling  natives  yield : 
But  while  each  face  an  honeft  welcome  Ihews, 
And  big  with  fprightly  hope  each  bofom  glows, 
(Alas !  how  vain  the  bloom  of  human  joy ! 
How  foon  the  blafts  of  woe  that  bloom  deftroy !) 
A  dread  difeafe  its  rankling  horrors  Ihed, 
And  death's  dire  ravage  through  mine  army  fpread* 
Never  mine  eyes  fuch  dreary  fight  beheld, 
Ghaftly  the  mouth  and  gums  enormous  ^  fwell'd  ^ 
And  inftant,  putrid  like  a  dead  man's  wound, 
Poifoned  with  foetid  fleams  the  air  around. 
No  fage  phyfician's  ever-watchful  zeal, 
No  flcilful  furgeon's  gentle  hand  to  heal. 
Were  found  :  each  dreary  mournful  hout  we  gave 
Some  brave  companion  to  a  foreign  grave : 

A  gravel,    ' 

i  /^  rear  a  ro/»mff.— -It  was  the  cuAom  of  the  Portugusfe  navigators  to 
eredl  croffes  on  the  (bores  of  the  new-difcovered  countries.  Gama  carried 
materials  for  pillars  of  ftone  along  with  him,  and  ereded  fix  of  thefe  crofles 
during  his  expedition.  They  bore  the  name  and  arms  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, and  were  intended  as  proofs  of  the  title  which  accrues  from  the  firft 
difcovery. 

k  Gbajlly  the  mouth  and  gums  owr»Mi»/we//'</.— This  poetical  defcription  of 
the  fcurvy  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  above  what  fometimes  really  happens 
in  the  courfe  of  a  long  voyage,  and  in  an  unhealthful  climate,  to  which  tho 
conilitution  is  unhabituated. 
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A  gravcj  the  awful  gift  of  every  flioce  ! 
Alas  !  Mrhat  weary  toils  with  us  they  bore ! 
Long,  long  endeared  by  fellowfliip  in  woe. 
O'er  their  cold  duft  we  gire  the  tears  to  flow  | 
And  in  their  haplefs  lot  forbode  our  own, 
A  foreign  biurial,  and  a  grave  unknown ! 

Now  deeply  yearning  o'er  our  dcathful  fate, 
With  joyful  hope  of  India's  fliore  elate, 
We  loofe  the  haufers  and  the  fail  expand. 
And  upward  eoaft  the  Ethiopian  ftrand. 
What  danger  threaten^  at  Quiloa's  ifle, 
Mozambic's  treafon,  and  Mombafla's  guile ; 
What  miracles  kind  heaven,  our  guardian,  wrought, 
Xioud  fame  already  to  thine  ear  has  brought : 
Kind  heaven  again  that  guardian  care  difplayM, 
And  to  thy  port  our  weary  fleet  conveyM, 
Where  thou,  O  king,  heaven's  regent  power  below> 
Bidft  thy  full  bounty  and  thy  truth  to  flow  t 
Health  to  the  fick,  and  to  the  weary  reft. 
And  fprightly  hope  revived  in  every  breads 
Proclaim  thy  gifti,  with  grateful  joy  repaid, 
'  The  brave  man's  tribute  for  the  brave  man's  aid. 
And  now  in  honour  of  thy  fond  command. 
The  glorious  annals  of  my  native  land ; 
And  what  the  perils  of  a  rout  fo  bold. 
So  dread  as  ours,  my  faithful  lips  have  told. 
Then  judge,  great  monarch,  if  the  world  before 
Ere  faw  the  prow  fuch  length  of  feas  exploit  f 

G  2  Nor 
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Nor  fage  Ulyffcs,  nor  the  Trojan  pride^ 
Such  raging  gulphs,  fuch  whirUng  ftorms  defydi 
Nor  one  poor  tenth  of  my  dread  courfe  explored^ 
Though  by  the  mufe  as  demigods  adored. 

O  thou  whofe  bread  all  Helicon  inflamed^ 
Whofe  birth  feven  vaunting  cities  proudly  claim'd  ; 
And  thou  whofe  mellow  lute  and  rural  fong^ 
In  foftefl:  flow,  led  Mincio's  waves  along ; 
Whofe  warlike  numbers  as  a  ftorm  impelled. 
And  Tyber's  furgcs  o'er  his  borders  fwell'd ; 
Let  all  Pamaflus  lend  creative  fire. 
And  all  the  Nine  w|th  all  their  warmth  infpire  ; 
Your  demigods  condu£t  through  every  fcene 
Cold  fear  can  paint,  or  wildeft  fancy  feign  y 
The  Syren's  guileful  lay,  dire  Circe's  fpell. 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  Cyclop's  cell ; 
Bid  Scylla's  barking  waves  their  mates  o'erwhelm. 
And  hurl  the  guardian  pilot  from  the  *  helm  ; 
Give  fails  and  oars  to  fly  the  purple  (hore. 
Where  love  of  abfent  friend  awakes  no  ">  more  ^ 

la 

1  And  burl  the  guardian  filot  from  the  befin^-'See  iEn.  v.  $33. 

«  The  purple  Jbore. — The  Lotophagi,  fo  named  from  the  plant  Lotus,  •»- 
thus  defcrlbed  by  Homer: 

Not  prone  to  ill,  nor  ftrange  to  foreign  guefty 
They  cat,  they  drink,  and  Nature  gives  the  feaft  j 
The  trees  around  them  all  their  fruit  produce; 
Lotos  the  Miuei  divine,  neOareous  juice  $ 

(T&eoM 
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In  all  their  charme  difplay  Calypfo's  fmiles^ 

Her  flowery  arbours  and  hei^  amorous  wiles ; 

In  fkins  confined  the  bluftering  winds  °  controul. 

Or  o'er  the  feaft  bid  loathfome  harpies  ""  prowl ; 

And  lead  your  heroes  through  the  dread  abodes 

Of  tortured  fpe&res  and  infernal  '  godss 

Give 

(Thence  called  Locophagi)  which  who(b  tailef, 

Infatiate  riou  in  the  fweet  repails. 

Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends. 

But  quits  his  houfe,  his  country,  and  his  friends  i. 

The  three  we  Tent,  from  off  th*  inchanting  ground 

We  drags*d  reludant,  and  hy  force  we  bound « 

The  reft  in  ha(ie  forfook  the  pleafing  ihore. 

Or,  the  charm  tafted,  had  returned  no  more.  Pen,  Odyf.Tx.' 
The  natural  hiftocy  of  'the  lotos,  however,  is  very  different.  There  an 
various  kinds  of  it.  The  Lybian  lotos  is  a  (hrub  like  a  bramble,  the  berriet 
like  the  myrtle,  but  pHi^Ie'when  ripe,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  an  olive. 
Mixed  with  bread-corn  it  was  ufed  as  food  for  flaves.  They  alfo  made  an 
agreeable  wine  of  it,  but  which  would  not  keep  above  ten  days.  See  Pope^t 
note  w  Uco*  '•     ■ 

a  Li  ^dnt  twfin^d  the  hluftering  teindi  cmtfrw/.— The  gift  of  ,/EoIui^  to 
Ulyffes. 

The  adverie  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  braced, 

Comprefs*d  their  force,  and  k>ck*d  each  (Iniggling  blaft : 

For  him  the  mighty  fire  of  gods  affignM, 

The  tempe(l*s  lord,  the  tyrant  of  the  wind  \ 

Hit  word  ak>ne  the  nft*ning  ilorms  obey, 

To  (inooth  the  deep,  or  fwell  the  foamy  lea. 

Thefe  in  my  hollow  (hip  the  monarch  hung, 

Securely  fetter*d  by  a  filver  thong ; 

But  Zephyrus  exempt,  with  friendly  gales 

He  charg*d  to  fill,  and  guide  the  fwelling  fails: 

Rare  gift !  but  oh,  what  gift  to  fools  avails.     Popx,  Odyf.  x. 
The  companion!  of  Ulyffes  imagined  that  thefe  bags  contained  ibme  valu- 
able treafure,  and  opened  them  while  {heir  leader  (lept.    The  tempeils 
Imrfting  out  drove  the  fleet  from  Ithaca,  which  was  then  in  fight,  and  was 
the  caufe  of  a  new  train  of  miferies. 
0  .1.^1.  tiufia  ^owL        See  the  third  /Eneid. 
f  Oftgrtur^JfftSres.'^^Sw  the  fixth  i£neid,  and  the  eleventh  Odyffey. 
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Give  every  flower  that  decks  Aoma's  hill 

To  grace  your  fables  with  divineft  ikill ; 

Beneath  the  wonders  of  my  tale  they  fall^ 

Where  truiJi  all  unadom'd  and  pure  exceeds  them  all, 

While  thus  illuftrious  Qama  channM  their  ear% 
The  look  of  wonder  each  Melindian  wears. 
And  pleafed  attention  witnefs'd  the  command 
Of  every  movement  of  his  lips  or  hand* 
The  king  enraptured  ownM  the  glorious  fame 
Of  Lifboa's  monarchs,  and  the  LuCan  namcj^ 
What  warlike  rage  the  vi£|or-kings  infpired. 
Nor  le(s  their  warriors  loyal  faith  admired* 
Nor  Icfs  his  menial  t^ain^  in  wpnder  loft. 
Repeat  the  gallant  deeds  that  pleafe  them  moft^ 
<£ach  to  his  mate  ^  while  filled  in  fond  amaze 
The  Lufian  features  every  eye  furveys ; 
While  prefent  to  the  view,  by  fancy  brought, 
Arife  the  wonders  by  the  Lufians  wrought ; 
And  each  bold  feature  to  their  wondering  fight 
pifplays  the  raptured  ardour  of  the  fight. 

Apollo  now  withdrew  the  cheerful  day. 
And  left  the  weftern  flcy  to  twilight  grey  j 
Beneath  the  wave  he  fought  fair  Thetis'  bed, 
Apd  to  the  fhore  Melinda's  foycrcign  fpcd. 

What 


What  boundlefs  joys  arc  thine^  O  juft  renowni 
Thou  hope  of  virtue^  and  her  nobkft  cr6wn } 
By  thee  the  feeds  of  confcious  worth  are  fired. 
Hero  by  hero,  fame  by  fame  infpired  :^ 
Without  thine  aid  how  foon  the  hero  dies ! 
By  thee  upborne  his  naihe  afcends  the  Ikies. 
This  Ammon  knew,  and  own'd  his  Homer's  lyre 
The  nobleft  glory  of  Pclides*  ire. 
This  knew  Auguftus,  and  from  Mantua's  fhade 
To  courtly  cafe  the  Roman  bard  conve/d ; 
And  foon  exulting  flow'd  the  fong  divine. 
The  nobleft  glory  of  the  Roman  line. 
Dear  was  the  mufe  to  Julius  :  ever  dear 
To  Scipio  \  though  the  ponderous  cdnquering  fpear 
Roughen'd  his  hand,  th'  immortal  pen  he  knew. 
And  to  the  tented  field  the  gentle  mufes  drew. 
Each  glorious  chief  of  Greek  orLatianline 
Or  barbarous  race  %  adom'd  th'  Aonian  ihrine  ^ 
Each  glorious  name,  e'er  to  the  mufe  endear'd. 
Or  wooed  the  mufes,  or  the  mufe  revered. 
Alas,  on  Tago's  haplefs  (hores  alone 
The  mufe  is  flighted,  and  her  charms  unknown ; 

For 

• 

%  — •  Or  harbaroui  raec-^Wc  have  already  obfervcd  that  Camoens  was 
not  mifled  by  the  common  declamations  againft  the  Gothic  conquerors. 
^<  Theodoric  the  fecond  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  a  pious  and  humane  prince, 
^'  reilored  In  fome  degree  the  ftudy  of  letters  .  «  .  •  He  adopted  into  his 
"  fervlce  Boethius,  the  moil  learned  ^nd  almoft  only  Latin  philofopher  of 
**  that  period.  Cafliodorus,  another  eminent  Roman  fcholar,  was  his  grand 
*^  fecretary  ....  Theodoric^s  patronage  of  learning  is  applauded  by  Clau- 
*<  dian>  &c.  Many  other  Gothic  kings  were  equally  attached  to  the  works 
♦*  0^  pcacc.'»    Warton,  Hift.  Eng.  Poetry. 
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For  this,  no  Virg'il  here  attunc's  the  lyre. 

No  Homer  here  awakes  the  hero's  fire. 

On  Tago's  ihores  are  Scipios,  Csefars  born^ 

And  Alexanders  Lifboa's  clime  adorn. 

But  heaven  has  ftampt  them  in  a  rougher  mould. 

Nor  gave  the  polifh  to  their  genuine  gold. 

Carelefs  and  rude  or  to  be  known  or  knoW| 

In  vain  to  them  the  fweeteft  numbers  flow  \ 

Unheard,  in  vain  their  native  poet  fings. 

And  cold  negleft  weighs  down  the  mufe's  wings. 

Even  he  '  whofe  veins  the  blood  of  Gama  warms. 

Walks  by,  unconfcious  of  the  mufe's  charms : 

For  him  no  mufe  fhall  leave  her  golden  loom. 

No  palm  (hall  bloflbm,  and  no  wreath  (hall  blooni  i 

Yet  fliall  my  •  labours  and  my  cares  be  paid 

By  fame  immortal,  and  by  Gama's  (hade  ; 

Him 


'  Even  be  ivboje  'veins — Don  Fran,  de  Gama,  grandfon  of  the  hero  of  the 
Lufiad.  For  his  infignificant  and  worthlefs  chara^er,  fee  the  life  qf 
Camoens. 

s  Tetjhall  my  labours.^  Ariftotle  has  pronounced,  that  the  works  of 

Homer  contain  the  perfed  model  of  the  epic  poem.  Homer  never  gives  qs 
any  digreflive  declamation  fpoken  in  the  perfon  of  the  poet,  or  interruptive 
of  the  thread  of  his  narration.  For  this  reafon  Milton *s  beautiful  complaist 
of  his  blindnefs  has  been  cenfured  as  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Epopoeia, 
But  it  may  be  prefiimed  there  is  an  appeal  beyond  the  writings  of  Homer, 
an  appeal  to  the  reafon  of  thefe  rules.  When  Homer  laid  the  plan  of  his 
works,  he  felt  that  to  write  a  poem  like  an  liiftory,  whofe  parts  had  no  ne- 
ceffary  dependence  and  connexion  with  each  other,  niuft  be  uninterefling 
and  tirefome  to  the  reader  of  real  genius.  The  unity  of  one  adlion  adorned 
with  proper  collateral  epifodes  therefore  prefented  itfelf  in  its  progreflivc 
dependencits  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  or  in  other  words,  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  certain  circumftances,  the  actions  which  thefe  produce,  and  the 
cataftrcph'v-.    This  unity  of  condu^,  as  moft  intcrelUng,  is  indifpenfabl^ 

neceflary 
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Him  fliall  the  fong  on  every  (hore  proclaim^ 

The  firft  of  heroes,  firft  of  naval  fame. 

Rude  and  ungrateful  though  my  country  be. 

This  proud  example  (hall  be  taught  by  me, 

«<  Wherever  the  hero's  worth  demands  the  flcies, 

*«  To  crown  that  worth  fomc  generous  bard  fliall  rife  !'* 

ncceflary  to  the  epic  poem.  But  It  does  not  follow,  that  a  dedamadon  in 
the  perfon  of  the  poet,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book,  is  properly  a  brench 
of  the  unity  of  the  condud  of  the  adion ;  the  omiffion  therefore  of  fuch 
declamations  by  Homer,  as  not  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem,  is 
no  argument  againft  the  ufe  of  them.  If  this  howfver  will  not  be  allowed 
by  the  critic,  let  the  critic  remember,  that  Homer  has  many  digreffive  hifto- 
ries,  which  have  no  dependence  on,  or  connection  with  the  a&iun  of  the 
poem.  If  the  declamation  of  Camoens  in  praife  of  poetry  mud  be  con. 
demned,  what  defence  can  be  offered  for  the  long  ftory  of  Maron*s  wine  in 
the  ninth  Odyffey,  to  which  even  the  numbers  pf  a  Pope  could  give  no 
dignity !  Yet  however  a  B»j[fu  or  a  Rapin  may  condemn  the  digreffive  exda. 
mations  of  Camoens,  the  reader  of  ufle,  who  judges  from  what  he  feels 
would  certainly  be  unwilling  to  have  them  expunged.  The  declamation 
with  which  he  concludes  the  feventh  Lufiad,  muft  pleafe,  muft  touch 
every  bread.  The  feelings  of  a  great  fplrit  in  the  evening  of  an  a^ive  aod 
military  life,  linking  under  the  preflbre  of  negled  and  dependence,  yet  the 
complaint  expreffed  with  the  moil  manly  refentment,  cannot  fail  to  intereft 
the  generous,  and,  if  adorned  with  the  drefs  of  poetry,  to  plead  an  excufe 
for  its  admiffion  with  the  man  of  tafte.  The  declamation  which  concludot 
the  prefent  bopk,  h?is  alfo  fon^e  arguments  to  offer  in  its  defence.  As  the 
fleet  of  Gama  have  now  fafely  conquered  many  difficulties,  and  are  promifed 
a  pilot  to  condudt  them  to  India,  it  is  a  proper  contrail  to  the  murmurings 
of  the  populace,  expreffed  by  the  old  man,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Luiiac], 
^d  is  by  no  means  an  improper  conclufion  to  the  epifode  which  fo  highly 
e^ctols  the  miliury  fame  of  the  Luiian  warriors. 


^Nt)  OF  THE   FIFTH  BOOK. 
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W ITH  heart  fmccre  the  royal  Pagan  joy^. 
And  hofpitable  rites  each  hour  employ'd  j 
For  much  the  king  the  LuGan  band  admired^ 
And  much  their  friendfliip  and  their  aid  defired  | 
Each  hour  the  gay  feftivity  prolongs, 
Melindian  dances>  and  Arabian  fongs ; 
Each  hour  in  mirthful  tranfport  fteals  away. 
By  night  the  banquet,  and  the  chafe  by  day : 
And  now  the  bofom  of  the  deep  invites. 
And  all  the  pride  of  Neptune's  feftive  rites  i 
Their,  filken  banners  waving  o'er  the  tide, 
A  jovial  band,  the  painted  galleys  ride ; 

The 
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The  net  and  angle  various  hands  employ. 

And  Mporifli  tintbrels  found  the  notes  of  joy. 

Such  was  the  *  pomp,  when  Egypt's  beauteous  ijueeo 

Bade  all  the  pride  of  xiaval  fliew  convene, 

Jn  pleafure's  downy  bofom  to  beguile 

Her  love^rfick  warrior :  o'er  the  bread  of  Nile 

Pazzling  with  gold  the  purple  enfigns  floVd^ 

And  to  the  lu^e  the  gilded  barges  row'd, 

'VT'hile  from  thp  wiave,  of  many  a  (hining  hue^ 

The  anglers'  lipes  the  panting  fiflies  drew* 

Now  frpm  tfee  weft  the  founding  breea^es  hiow,     . 
4^nd  far  fhc  hoary  flood  was  yet  to  plow : 
The  fountain  and  the  field  beftow'd  their  ftore^ 
And  friendly  pilots  from  the  friendly  (hore, 
Train'd  in  the  Indian  deep,  were  now  aboard. 
When  Gama,  parting  from  Melinda's  lord|> 
The  holy  vows  of  lading  peace  rencw'd, 
IIqx  ftill  tl)e  ^g  for  lafting  friendlhip  fupd  t 

That 

>  Such  was  the  pmpf^'^'Zy try  difplay  of  eail^m  luxury  and  magnificence 
was  laviflied  in  the  fifliing  parties  on  the  Nile,  with  which  Cleopatra  amufed 
Mark  Antony,  when  at  any  time  he  (hewed  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs^  or 
feemed  inclined  to  abandon  the  effeminate  life  which  he  led  with  hismiftrefs. 
At  one  of  thefe  parties,'  Mark  Antony-  having  procured  divers  to  put 
fifhes  upon  his  hooks  whAe  undej:  the  water,  he  very  gallantly  boafted  to  his 
miftrefs  of  his  great  dexterity  in  angling.  Cleopatra  perceived  his  art>  and 
as  gallantly  outwitted  him.  Some  other  divers  received  her  orders^  and  in 
a  little  while  Mark  Antony*s  line  brought  up  a  fried  fi(h  in  place  of  a  live 
pney  to  the  vail  entertainment  of  the  queen  and  all  the  convivial  company* 
■  ■■  MPOaavins  was  at  this  time  on  his  march  to  decide  who  fliould  be  m^A^ 
of  the  world. 
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That  Lufus'  heroes  in  his  port  f applied. 

And  tefted  rpft,  he  own'd  his  deareft  pride, 

Andvow'd  that  ever  while  the  feas  they  roam. 

The  Lufian  fleets  fliould  find  a  bounteous  home,         .   .. 

And  ever  from  the  generous  fliore  receive 

Whate'er  hi$  port,  whate'er  his  land  could  ^  give. 

Nor  lefs  his  joy  the  grateful  chief  declared  ; 

And  now  to  feize  the  valued  hours  prepared. 

Full  to  the  wind  the  fwelling  fails  he  gave. 

And  his  red  prows  divide  the  foamy  wave : 

Full  to  the  rifing  fun  the  pilot  fleers. 

And  far  from  fliore  through  middle  ocean  bears. 

The  vaulted  (kynow  widens  o*er  their  heads. 

Where  firft  the  infant  morn  his  radiance  fheds.  • 

And  now  with  tranfport  fparkling  in  his  eyes 

Keen  to  behold  the  Indian  mountains  rife. 

High  on  the  decks  each  Lufian  hero  fmiles. 

And  proudly  in  his  thoughts  reviews  his  toils. 

When  the  ftern  Daemon,  burning  with  difdain, 

Beheld  the  fleet  triumphant  plow  the  main  : 

The  powers  of  heaven,  and  heaven's  dread  Lord  he  knew^ 

Refolved  in  Lifboa  glorious  to  renew 

The  Roman  honours — raging  with  defpair 

From  high  Olympus'  brow  he  cleaves  the  air. 

On  earth  new  hopes  of  vengeance  to  devife. 

And  fue  that  aid  deny'd  him  in  the  flcies : 

Blaf- 

b  —  JVhate'er  b'n  land  ccu/d give.''-''^Tl\e  frlcndihip  of  the  Portuguefc 
and  Mclindians  was  of  long  continuance.    Sec  the  Preface. 
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Blafpheming  heaven,  he  pierced  the  dread  abode 
Of  ocean's  Lord,  and  fought  the  ocean's  God« 
Deep  where  the  bafes  of  the  hills  extend. 
And  earth's  huge  ribs  of  rock  enormous  bend. 
Where  roaring  through  the  caverns  roll  the  waves 
Refponfive  as  the  aerial  temped  ravts. 
The  ocean's  Monarch,  by  the  Nereid  train. 
And  watery  gods  encircled,  holds  his  reign. 
Wide  o'er  the  deep,  which  line  could  ne'er  explore. 
Shining  with  hoary  fands  of  diver  ore. 
Extends  the  level,  where  the  palace  rears 
Its  crydal  towers,  and  emulates  the  fpheres ; 
So  ftarry  bright  the  lofty  turrets  blaze,' 
And  vie  in  luitre  with  the  diamond's  rays. 
Adorn'd  with  pillars  and  with  roofs  of  gold. 
The  golden  gates  their  mafly  leaves  unfold : 
Inwrought  with  pearl  the  lordly  pillars  fliine  ; 
The  fculptured  walls  confefs  an  hand  divine. 
Here  various  colours  in  confufion  loft. 
Old  Chaos'  face  and  troubled  image  boaft. 
Here  rifing  from  the  mafs ;  diftindl  and  clear. 
Apart  the  four  fair  elements  appear. 
High  o'er  the  reft  afcends  the  blaze  of  fire. 
Nor  fed  by  matter  did  the  rays  afpire^ 
But  glow'd  aetherial,  as  the  living  flame. 
Which,  ftolen  from  heaven,  infpired  the  vital  frame* 
Next,  all-embracing  air  was  fpread  around, 
Thin  as  tlie  light,  incapable  of  wound  ^ 

2  Th^ 
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The  fubtle  power  the  burning  Youth  pervade8» 
And  penetrates  the  depth  of  polar  (hades. 
Here  mother  earthy  with  mountains  crownM^  is  feen^ 
Her  trees  In  bloflbm^  and  her  lawns  in  gteen ; 
The  lowing  beeves  adorn  the  clover  vales. 
The  fleecy  dams  befpread  the  floping  dales  ; 
Here  land  from  land  the  filver  dreams  divide  $ 
The  fportive  fiflies  through  the  cryftal  tide, 
Bedropt  with  gold  their  fliining  fldes  difplay  : 
And  here  old  Ocean  rolls  his  billows  gray ; 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  his  current  flows. 
And  round  the  earth  his  giant  arms  he  throws« 
Another  fcene  difplay^d  the  dread  alarms 
Of  v/ar  in  heaven,  .and  mighty  Jove  in  arms : 
Here  Titan's  race  tbeir  fwelling  nerves  diftend 
Like  knotted  oaks,  and  from  their  bafes  rend 
And  tower  the  mountains  to  the  thundering  flcy, 
While  round  their  heads  the  fprky  lightnings  fly : 
Beneath  huge  jEtna  vanquiih'd  Typhon  lies. 
And  vomits  fmoke  and  fire  againft  the  darkened  fkies^ 
Here  feems  the  piftured  wall  ppfltfs'd  of  life  j 
Two  gods  contending  in  the  noble  ftrife. 
The  choicefl:  boon  to  human  kind  to  give. 

Their  toils  to  lighten,  or  their  «  wants  relieve  : 

tVhile 

«  Their  wants  rf/i«ff«— -According  to  fablc^  Neptune  and  Minerva  dif- 
puted  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  city  of  Athens.  They  agreed  to 
determine  the  conteft  by  a  difplay  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  in  conferring 
the  moft  beneficial  gift  on  mankind.  Neptune  ftruck  the  earth  with -his 
Uident  and  produced  the  horfe,  wliofe  bounding  motions  are  embkmatlcal 

of 
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While  Pallas  hctc  appears  to  waive  het  *  hand. 
The  peaceful  olive's  filver  boughs  expand : 
Here,  while  the  ocean's  god  indignant  frown'd^ 
And  raifed  his  trident  from  the  wounded  ground. 
As  yet  intangled  in  the  earth  appears 
The  warrior  horfe,  his  ample  cheft  he  rears. 
His  wide  red  noftrils  fmoke,  his  eye-balls  glare, 
And  his  fore-hoofs>  high  pawing,  fmice  the  ain 

Though  ®  wide  and  various  o'er  the  fculptured  ftone 
The  feats  of  gods,  and  god-like  heroes  {hone. 

On 

of  the  «gitatt(m  of  the  fca.  Minerva  commanded  the  olive  tree,  the  fjmbol 
of  peace  and  of  riches,  to  fpring  forth.  The  victory  was  adjudged  to  the 
goddefs,  from  whom  the  city  was  named  Atliens.  As  the  Egyptians  and 
Mexicans  wrote  their  hiftory  in  hieroglyphics,  the  tafte  of  the  ancient 
Grecians  cloathed  almoft  every  occurrence  in  mytlidogical  allegory.  The 
founders  of  Athens,  it  is  mod  probable,  difputed  whether  their  new  citjr 
ihould  be  named  from  tlie  fertility  of  the  foil  or  from  the  marine  fituation  of 
Attica.  The  former  opinion  prevailedy  and  the  town  received  its  name  ia 
honour  of  the  goddefs  of  the  olive  tree. 

«l  PFbile  PaUas  here  appears  to  waive  her  band.^-^As  Neptune  (Iruck  tlie 
earth  with  his  trident,  Minerva,  fays  the  fable,  ftruck  the  earth  with  her 
lance.  That  flie  waved  her  hand  while  the  olive  boughs  fpread,  is  a  fine 
poetical  attitude,  and  varies  the  picture  from  that  of  Neptune,  which  ibl. 
lows  it. 

«  ^Hixntgb  vjide  and  various  o*er  the  fculptured  fione, The  defcription  of 

palaces  is  a  favourite  topic  feveral  times  touched  upon  by  the  two  great 
mailers  of  epic  poetry,  in  which  they  have  been  happily  imitated  by  their 
three  greateft  difciples  among  the  modems,  Camoens,  TaiTo,  and  Milcoa. 
The  defcription  of  the  palace  of  Neptune  has  great  merit.  Nothing  can  be 
more  in  place  than  the  piAure  of  chaos  and  the  four  elements.  The  war  of 
the  gods,  and  the  conteft  of  Neptune  and  Minerva  are  touched  with  the  true 
lx>Idnefs  of  poetical  colouring.  But  perhaps  it  deferves  cenfure  thus  to  point 
out  what  every  reader  of  tafte  muft  perceive.  To  (hew  to  the  mere  Englifli 
reader  iliat  the  Portuguefe  poet  is,  in  his  manner,  truly  daffical,  is  the  in« 
tention  of  many  of  thefe  notes. 
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On  fpeed  the  vengeful  daemon  views  no  more : 
Forward  he  rudes  through  the  golden  door. 
Where  Ocean's  king,enclofed  with  nymphs  divine. 
In  regal  ftate  receives  the  king  of  wine  : 
O  Neptune  !  inftant  as  he  came,  he  cries. 
Here  let  my  prefence  wake  no  cold  furprife, 
A  friend  I  come,  your  friendfiiip  to  implore 
Againft  the  fates  unjuft,  and  fortune's  powers 
Beneath  whofe  (hafts  the  great  celeftials  bow. 
Yet  ere  I  more,  if  more  you  wifli  to  know. 
The  watery  gods  in  awful  fenate  call. 
For  all  (hould  hear  the  wrong  that  touches  all. 
Neptune  alarm'd,  with  inftant  fpeed  commands 
From  every  (hore  to  call  the  watery  bands : 
Triton,  who  boafts  his  high  Neptunean  race. 
Sprung  from  the  god  by  Salace's  embrace. 
Attendant  on  his  fire  the  trumpet  founds. 
Or  through  the  yielding  waves,  his  herald,  bounds ; 
Huge  is  his  bulk  deform'd,  and  dark  his  hue ', 
His  buftiy  beard  and  hairs  that  never  knew 
The  fmoothing  comb,  of  fea-weed  rank  and  long. 
Around  his  bread  and  fhoulders  dangling  hung. 
And  on  the  matted  locks  black  mufcles  clung  ; 
A  ^  (hell  of  purple  on  his  head  he  bore, 
Around  his  loins  no  tangling  garb  he  wore. 


1 


But 


f  Apnll  ofpurph  on  bis  bead  be  bore  —In  the  Port ugu eft, 

Na  cabe^a  por  gorra  tinha  pcfta, 
Huma  mui  grande  cajca  de  leigoJia» 
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But  all  was  covered  with  the  flimy  brood. 

The  fnaily  oflFspring  of  the  undiuous  flood. 

And  now  obedient  to  his  dreadful  fire^ 

High  o*er  the  wave  his  brawny  arms  afpire ; 

To  his  black  mouth  his  crooked  (hell  applied. 

The  blaft  rebellows  o'er  the  ocean  wide: 

Wide  o'er  their  (hores,  where'er  their  waters  flow. 

The  watery  powers  the  awful  fummons  know ; 

And  inftant  darting  to  the  palace  hall. 

Attend  the  founder  of  the  Dardan  s  w^ll. 

Old 

Thus  rendered  by  Fanfhaw, 

He  had  (for  a  *  montera)  on  his  crown 

The  fliell  of  a  red  lobAer  overgrown. 
The  defcription  of  Triton,  who,  as  Fanfliaw  fays. 

Was  a  great  nafty  clown— 
is  in  the  ilyie  of  the  clafTics.  His  parentage  is  differently  related.  Hefiod 
makes  him  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  By  Triton,  in  the  phyfical 
fenfe  of  the  fable,  is  meant  the  noife,  and  by  Salace,  the  mother  by  fome 
afcribed  to  him,  the  fait  of  the  ocean.  The  origin  of  the  fible  of  Triton, 
it  is  probable,  was  founded  on  the  appearance  of  a  fea  animal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  fome  ancient  and  modem  naturalifls,  in  the  upward  parts  refembles 
the  human  figure.  Paufanias  relates  a  wonderful  ftory  of  a  monilroufly 
large  one,  which  often  came  afliore  on  the  meadows  of  Boetla.  Over  his 
head  was  a  kind  of  finny  cartilage,  which,  at  a  diftance,  appeared  like  hair, 
the  body  covered  with  brown  fcales ;  and  nofe  and  ears  like  the  hum^,  the 
mouth  of  a  dreadful  width,  jagged  with  teeth  like  thofeof  a  panther;  the 
eyes  of  a  greenifh  hue  5  the  hands  divided  into  fingers,  the  nails  of  which 
were  crooked,  and  of  a  flielly  fubftance.  This  monfter,  whofe  extremities 
ended  in  a  uil  like  a  dolphin*s,  devoured  both  men  and  beafts  as  they 
chanced  in  his  way.  The  citizens  of  Tanagra,  at  laft,  contrived  his  dc- 
ftmaion.  They  fet  a  large  vcffel  full  of  wine  on  the  fea  fliorc.  Triton 
got  drunk  with  it,  and  fell  into  a  profound  fleep,  in  which  condition  the 
Tanagrians  beheaded  him,  and  afterwards,  with  great  propriety,  hung  up 
his  body  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  where,  fays  Paufanias,  it  continued  a 
kmg  time. 

i  Neptune. 
,  *  Montera,  the  Spaniih  word  for  a  huntfman's  cap. 

Voi.n.  H 


THE 


L    U    S    I    A     D. 


B  O  O  K    VL 

W ITH  heart  fmcere  the  royal  Pagan  joyM;» 
And  hofpitable  rites  each  hour  employ'd ; 
For  much  the  king  the  LuGan  band  admired^ 
And  much  their  friendihip  and  their  aid  defired  | 
Each  hour  the  gay  feftivity  prolongs, 
Melindian  dances^  and  Arabian  fongs ; 
Each  hour  in  mirthful  tranfport  fteals  away. 
By  night  the  banquet,  and  the  chafe  by  day : 
And  now  the  bofom  of  the  deep  invites. 
And  all  the  pride  of  Neptune's  feftive  rites  5 
Their  filken  banners  waving  o*cr  the  tide, 
A  jovial  band,  the  painted  galleys  ride ; 

The 
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The  net  and  angje  various  hands  employ. 

And  Mporifh  tintbrels  found  the  notes  of  joy. 

Such  was  the  *  pomp^  when  Egypt's  beauteous  cjueea 

Bade  all  the  pride  of  naval  {hew  convene, 

}n  pleafi^re's  downy  bofom  to  beguile 

Her  loveyfick  warrior :  o'er  the  bread  of  Nile 

Dazzling  with  gold  the  purple  eniigns  floVd^ 

And  to  the  lute  the  gilded  barges  row'd, 

^^Hiile  from  the  wave,  of  many  a  Ihining  hue, 

Th^  anglers'  lines  the  panting  fifhes  drew. 

Now  frpm  t^e  weft  the  foundiQg  breea^es  Uow^     . 
^nd  far  (he  hoary  flood  was  yet  to  plow : 
The  fountaii)  and  the  field  beftow'd  their  ftore^ 
And  friendly  pilots  from  the  friendly  ihore, 
Train'd  in  the  Indian  deep,  were  now  aboard, 
When  Gama,  parting  from  Melinda's  lord^^ 
The  holy  vows  of  lading  peace  renew'd, 
For  ftill  tl)e  Jdng  for  lafting  friendlhip  fu^d ; 

That 

»  Such  was  the  pmpf^~^Y.stry  difplay  of  caftcrn  luxury  and  magnificence 
was  laviflied  in  the  fifhing  parties  on  the  Nile,  with  which  CJeopatra  amufed 
Mark  Antony,  when  at  any  time  he  (hewed  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs,  or 
feemed  inclined  to  abandon  the  effeminate  life  which  he  led  with  hismiflrefs. 
At  one  of  thcfc  parties,'  Mark  Antony  having  procured  divers  to  put 
fiihes  upon  his  hooks  while  undeir  the  water,  he  very  gallantly  boafted  to  his 
miflrefs  of  his  great  dexterity  in  angling.  Cleopatra  perceived  his  art,  and 
as  gallantly  outwitted  him.  Some  other  divers  received  her  orders,  and  in 
a  little  white  Mark  Antony's  line  brought  up  a  fried  fifli  in  place  of  a  live 
one,  to  the  vaft  entertainment  of  the  queen  and  all  the  convivial  company. 
■  ■■iiipQftavins  was  at  this  time  on  his  march  to  decide  who  fliould  be  m^er 
of  tbe  world. 
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That  Lufus'  heroes  in  his  port  fupplied. 

And  tafted  rpft,  he  own'd  his  deareft  pride, 

And.vow'd  that  ever  while  the  feas  they  roam. 

The  Lufian  fleets  fliould  find  a  bounteous  home. 

And  ever  from  the  generous  fliore  receive 

Whate'er  his  port,  whatever  his  land  could  *»  give. 

Nor  lefs  his  joy  the  grateful  chief  declared  ; 

And  now  to  feize  the  valued  hours  prepared. 

Full  to  the  wind  the  fweUing  fails  he  gave. 

And  his  red  prows  divide  the  foamy  wave :  j^ 

Full  to  the  rifing  fun  the  pilot  fleers. 

And  far  from  fliore  through  middle  ocean  bears. 

The  vaulted  Iky. now  widens  o'er  their  heads. 

Where  firft  the  infant  morn  his  radiance  flieds.  •     • 

And  now  with  tranfportfparkling  in  his  eyes 

Keen  to  behold  the  Indian  mountains  rife. 

High  on  the  decks  each  Lufian  hero  fmiles, 

And  proudly  in  his  thoughts  reviews  his  toils. 

When  the  ftern  Daemon,  burning  with  difdain. 

Beheld  the  fleet  triumphant  plow  the  main  : 

The  powers  of  heaven,  and  heaven's  dread  Lord  he  knew, 

Refolved  in  Lifboa  glorious  to  renew 

The  Roman  honours — raging  with  defpair 

From  high  Olympus'  brow  he  cleaves  the  air. 

On  earth  new  hopes  of  vengeance  to  devife. 

And  fue  that  aid  deny*d  him  in  the  flcies  : 

Blaf- 

b  _  jyjjate'er  bis  land  could  givc-'^^Thc  friendship  of  the  Porluguefc 
and  Melindians  was  of  long  continuance.    See  the  Preface. 
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Blafpheming  heaven,  he  pierced  the  dread  abode 
Of  ocean's  Lord,  and  fought  the  ocean^s  God* 
Deep  where  the  bafes  of  the  hills  extend. 
And  earth's  huge  ribs  of  rock  enormous  bend, 
Where  roaring  through  the  caverns  roll  the  waves 
RefponGve  as  the  aerial  tempeft  ravts. 
The  ocean's  Monarch,  by  the  Nereid  train. 
And  watery  gods  encircled,  holds  his  reign. 
Wide  o'er  the  deep,  which  line  could  ne'er  explore, 
Shining  with  hoary  fands  of  filver  ore. 
Extends  the  level,  where  the  palace  rears 
Its  cryflal  tpwers,  and  emulates  the  fpheres  i 
So  ftarry  bright  the  lofty  turrets  blaze; 
And  vie  in  luftre  with  the  diamond's  rays. 
Adorn'd  with  pillars  and  with  roofs  of  gold. 
The  golden  gates  their  maiTy  leaves  unfold  : 
Inwrought  with  pearl  the  lordly  pillars  fliine  ; 
The  fculptured  walls  confefs  an  hand  divine. 
Jlere  various  colours  in  confufion  loft. 
Old  Chaos'  face  and  troubled  image  boaft. 
Here  riGng  from  the  mafs ;  diftind  and  clear. 
Apart  the  four  fair  elements  appear. 
High  o'er  the  reft  afcends  the  blaze  of  fire. 
Nor  fed  by  matter  did  the  rays  afpire^ 
But  glow'd  aetherial,  as  the  living  flame. 
Which,  ftolen  from  heaven,  infpired  the  vital  frame* 
Next,  all-embracing  air  was  fpread  aroundi 
Thin  as  tlie  light,  incapable  of  wound ; 

t  Thd 


^  tut  LJiSiAbi  tooJtTl^ 

The  fubtlc  power  the  burniag  Youth  penrades^ 

And  penetrates  the  depth  of  polar  ihades. 

Here  mother  earthy  with  mountains  crown'd^  is  feen^ 

Her  trees  in  bloflbm^  and  her  lawns  in  gteen ; 

The  lowing  beeves  adorn  the  clover  vales. 

The  fleecy  dams  befpread  the  floping  dales  ; 

Here  land  from  land  the  filver  dreams  divide  9 

The  fportive  fiflies  through  the  cryftal  tide, 

Bedropt  with  gold  their  fliining  fides  difplay  : 

And  here  old  Ocean  rolls  his  billows  gray ; 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  his  current  flows^ 

And  round  the  earth  his  giant  arms  he  throws^ 

Another  fcene  difplay^d  the  dread  alarms 

Of  war  in  heaven,  .and  mighty  Jove  in  arms : 

Here  Titan's  race  tl^eir  fwelling  nerves  diftend 

Like  knotted  oaksj  and  from  their  bafes  rend 

And  tower  the  mountains  to  the  thundering  fky^ 

While  round  their  heads  the  forky  lightnings  fly  : 

Beneath  huge  -ffitna  vanquifliM  Typhon  lies. 

And  vomits  fmoke  and  fire  againft  the  darkened  (kies^ 

Here  feems  the  pifturcd  wall  poflefs'd  of  life ; 

Two  gods  contending  in  the  noble  ftrife. 

The  choiceft  boon  to  human  kind  to  give. 

Their  toils  to  lighten,  or  their  «  wants  relieve  : 

While 

€  Their  wants  rfZfM>^«— According  to  fable,  Neptune  and  Minerva  dif- 
jjuted  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  city  of  Athens.  They  agreed  to 
determine  the  conteft  by  a  difplay  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  in  conferring 
the  moft  beneficial  gift  on  mankind.  Neptune  ftruck  the  earth  with  his 
uidcnt  and  produced  the  horfe,  wliofc  bounding  motions  arc  emblematical 

of 
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While  Pallas  httt  appears  to  waive  het  *  hand. 
The  peaceful  olive's  filver  boughs  expand : 
Here,  while  the  ocean's  god  indignant  frown'd^ 
And  raifed  his  trident  from  the  wounded  ground, 
As  yet  intangled  in  the  earth  appears 
The  warrior  horfe,  his  ample  cheft  he  rears. 
His  wide  red  noftrils  fmoke,  his  eye-balls  glare, 
And  his  fore-hoofs>  high  pawing,  fmice  the  air« 

Though  ^  wide  and  various  o'er  the  fculptured  ftonc 
The  feats  of  gods,  and  god-like  heroes  (hone. 

On 

of  the  agitation  of  the  Tea.  Minerva  commanded  the  olive  tree,  the  fjmbol 
of  peace  and  of  riches,  to  fpring  forth.  The  victory  was  adjudged  to  the 
goddefs,  from  whom  the  city  was  named  Atliens.  As  the  Egyptians  and 
Mexicans  wrote  their  hiftory  in  hieroglyphics,  the  tafte  of  the  ancient 
Grecians  cloathed  almoft  every  occurrence  in  mytliological  allegory.  The 
founders  of  Athens,  it  is  moil  probable,  difputed  whether  their  new  citjr 
Should  be  named  from  tlie  fertility  of  the  foil  or  from  the  marine  fituation  of 
Attica.  The  former  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  town  received  its  name  ia 
honour  of  the  goddefs  of  the  olive  tree. 

«*  PFbile  Pal/as  here  appears  to  waive  her  band.  As  Neptune  ilruck  tlie 
earth  with  his  trident,  Minerva,  fays  the  fable,  ftruck  the  earth  with  her 
lance.  That  fhe  waved  her  hand  while  the  olive  boughs  fpread,  is  a  fine 
poetical  attitude,  and  varies  the  piAure  from  that  of  Neptune,  which  fol- 
lows it. 

«  Though  vuide  and  various  o'er  the  fculptured fione, The  defcription  of 

palaces  is  a  favourite  topic  feveral  times  touched  upon  by  the  two  great 
mailers  of  epic  poetry,  in  which  they  have  been  happily  imitated  by  their 
three  greateil  difciples  among  the  modems,  Camoens,  TaiTo,  and  Milton. 
The  defcription  of  the  palace  of  Neptune  has  great  merit.  Nothing  can  be 
more  in  place  than  the  pi£^ure  of  chaos  and  the  four  elements.  The  war  of 
the  gods,  and  the  conteil  of  Neptune  and  Minerva  are  touched  with  the  true 
IxJdncfs  of  poetical  colouring.  But  perhaps  it  deferves  cenfure  thus  to  point 
out  what  every  reader  of  taile  muil  perceive.  To  ihcw  to  the  mere  Engliih 
reader  tliat  the  Portuguefe  poet  is,  in  his  manner,  truly  claifical,  is  the  ia« 
lention  of  many  of  thefe  notes. 
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On  fpeed  the  vengeful  daemon  views  no  more : 

Forward  he  ruflies  through  the  golden  door. 

Where  Ocean's  kirig,enclofed  with  nymphs  divine. 

In  regal  ftate  receives  the  king  of  wine  : 

O  Neptune  !  inftant  as  he  came,  he  cries^ 

Here  let  my  prefence  wake  no  cold  furprife, 

A  friend  I  come,  your  friendQiip  to  implore 

Againft  the  fates  unjuft,  and  fortune's  powers 

Beneath  whofe  (hafts  the  great  celeftials  bow. 

Yet  ere  I  more,  if  more  you  wifli  to  know^ 

The  watery  gods  in  awful  fenate  call. 

For  all  (hould  hear  the  wrong  that  touches  all. 

Neptune  alarm'd,  with  inftant  fpeed  commands 

From  every  fhore  to  call  the  watery  bands : 

Triton,  who  boafts  his  high  Neptunean  race. 

Sprung  from  the  god  by  Salace's  embrace. 

Attendant  on  his  fire  the  trumpet  founds. 

Or  through  the  yielding  waves,  his  herald,  bounds ; 

Huge  is  his  bulk  deform'd,  and  dark  his  hue ; 

His  bufhy  beard  and  hairs  that  never  knew 

The  fmoothing  comb,  of  fea-weed  rank  and  long. 

Around  his  bread  and  (boulders  dangling  hung. 

And  on  the  matted  locks  black  mufcles  clung  i 

A  ^  (hell  of  purple  on  his  head  he  bore, 

Around  his  loins  no  tangling  garb  he  wore. 


} 


But 


f  Ap^ell  of  purple  on  bis  bead  be  bore  —In  the  PortugU'vffc> 

Na  cabe^a  por  gorra  tlnba  pcfta, 
Huma  mui  grande  cajca  de  leigojia* 
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But  all  was  covered  with  the  flimy  brood. 

The  fnaily  offspring  of  the  un£tuous  flood. 

And  now  obedient  to  his  dreadful  fire^ 

High  o*er  the  wave  his  brawny  arms  afpire ; 

To  his  black  mouth  his  crooked  fhell  applied. 

The  Waft  rebellows  o'er  the  ocean  wide: 

Wide  o'er  their  (hores,  where'er  their  waters  flow. 

The  watery  powers  the  awful  fummons  know ; 

And  inftant  darting  to  the  palace  hall. 

Attend  the  founder  of  the  Dardan  s  w^ll. 

Old 

Thus  rendered  by  Fanfhaw, 

He  had  (for  a  *  montera)  on  his  crown 

The  fliell  of  a  red  lobAer  overgrown. 
The  defcription  of  Triton,  who,  as  Fanfliaw  fays. 

Was  a  great  nafty  clown— 
is  in  the  ilyie  of  the  clafTics.  His  parentage  is  differently  related.  Hefiod 
makes  him  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  By  Triton,  in  the  phyfical 
fenfe  of  the  fable,  is  meant  the  noife,  and  by  Salace,  the  mother  by  fome 
afcribed  to  him,  the  fait  of  the  ocean.  The  origin  of  the  fible  of  Triton, 
it  is  probable,  was  founded  on  the  appearance  of  a  fca  animal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  fome  ancient  and  modem  naturalifls,  in  the  upward  parts  refembles 
the  human  figure.  Paufanias  relates  a  wonderful  ftory  of  a  monilrouay 
large  one,  which  often  came  afliore  on  the  meadows  of  Boetla.  Over  his 
head  was  a  kind  of  finny  cartilage,  which,  at  a  diflance,  appeared  like  hair> 
the  body  covered  with  brown  fcales ;  and  nofe  and  ears  like  the  humap,  the 
mouth  of  a  dreadful  width,  jagged  with  teeth  like  thofeof  a  panther  j  the 
eyes  of  a  greenifli  hue  5  the  hands  divided  into  fingers,  the  nails  of  which 
were  crooked,  and  of  a  flielly  fubftance.  This  monfter,  whofe  extremities 
ended  in  a  tail  like  a  dolphin*s,  devoured  both  men  and  beafts  as  they 
chanced  in  his  way.  The  citizens  of  Tanagra,  at  laft,  contrived  his  de- 
ftmaion.  They  fet  a  large  vcffel  full  of  wine  on  the  fta  fliorc.  Triton 
got  drunk  with  it,  and  fell  into  a  profound  fleep,  in  which  condition  the 
Tanagrians  beheaded  him,  and  afterwards,  with  great  propriety,  hung  up 
his  body  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  -,  where,  fays  Paufanias,  it  continued  a 
kmg  time. 
S  Neptune. 

*  Montera,  the  Spaniih  word  for  a  huntfman*s  cap. 
Voi.n.  H 
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Old  father  Ocean,  with  his  numerous  race 

Of  daughters  and  of  fons,  was  firft  in  place. 

Nereus  and  Doris,  from  whofe  nuptials  fprung 

The  lovely  Nereid  train  for  ever  young. 

Who  people  every  fea  on  every  ftitind, 

Appear'd,  attended  with  their  filial  band ; 

And  changeful  Proteus,  whofe  prophetic  '^  mind 

The  fecret  caufe  of  Bacchus'  rage  divined. 

Attending,  left  the  flocks,  hb  fcaly  charge. 

To  graze  the  bitter  weedy  foam  at  hrge. 

In  charms  of  power  the  raging  waves  to  tame. 

The  lovely  fpoufe  of  Ocean's  fovereign  *  came : 

From  heaven  and  Vefta  fprung  the  birth  divine  ; 

Her  fnowy  limbs  bright  through  the  veftments  fhine. 

Here  with  the  dolphin,  who  pcrfuaGvc  ^  led 

Her  modcft  fteps  to  Neptune's  fpoufal  bed. 

Fair  Amphitiite  moved,  more  fweet,  more  gay. 

Than  vernal  fragrance  and  the  flowers  of  May ; 

Together  with  her  fifter  fpoufe  (he  came. 

The  fame  their  wedded  lord,  their  love  the  fame  ; 

The 

^  And  changeful  Pr^teusy  whofe  prof  betic  mnJ.'^'^The  (vdic^  and  beft  ac- 
count of  the  table  of  Pi:x>teus  is  in  the  fourth  Odyfley. 

i  Thetis. 

^  Here  with  the  dolphin. Caftera  has  a  moft  cyrious  note  on  this  pailage. 

**  Neptune,  (fays  he)  is  the  vivifying  fpirit,  and  Amphitrite  the  humidity 
of  the  fea,  which  the  Dolphin,  the  divine  intelligence,  unites  for  the  genera- 
tion and  nourittiment  of  fifhes.  Who,  fays  he,  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with 
admiration  to  find  how  confonant  this  is  to  the  facred  Scripture;  Spiritus 
Domini  ferturfupar  aquai  5  The  fpirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'^ 
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The  fame  the  brightnefs  of  their  fparUing  eyes^^ 
Bright  as  the  fun  and  azure  as  the  fkies. 
She  who  the  rage  of  Athaitias  to  *  fhun 
Plunged  in  the  billows  with  lier  infant  fon  ; 
A  goddefs  now,  a  god  the  fmiling  boy 
Together  fped  5  and  Glaucus  loft  to  "  joy, 
Curft  in  his  love  by  vengeful  Circe*s  hate. 
Attending  wept  his  Scylla's  haplefs  fate. 

And  now  afleinbled  in  the  hall  divine. 

The  ocean  gods  in  folemn  council  join  j 

The  goddeffes  on  pearl  embroidery  fate, 

The  gods  on  fpaf kling  cryftal  chairs  of  date ; 

And  proudly  honotir'd  on  the  regal  throne, 

Befide  the  ocean's  laid,  Thyoneus  ^  (hone. 

High 

1  Sbe  tobo  the  rage  df  Athamai  to  Jhan-^lTiO^  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Hermione,  and  fecond  fpoufe  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes.  The  fables  of 
her  &te  are  various.  That  which  Camoens  follows  is  the  mol^  common. 
Athamas,  feized  with  madnefs,  imagined  that  his  fpoufe  was  a  lionefs^  and 
her  two  fons  young  ]ions.  In  this  frenzy  he  flew  Learchus,  and  drove  the 
mother  and  her  other  fon  Meliceitus  into  the  fea.  The  corpfe  of  the  mother 
was  throvim  afhore  on  Megaria,  and  that  of  the  fon  at  Corinth.  They 
were  afterwards  deified,  the  one  as  a  fea  goddefs,  the  other  as  the  god  of 
harbour*. 

•  itnd  Glaucus  lofi  tojoy^^-^A  fifliermam,  fays  the  fable,  who,  on 


eating  a  certain  herb,  was  turned  into  a  fea  god.  Circe  was  enamoured  of 
hml,  and  ui  revenge  of  her  flighted  love,  poifoned  the  fountain  where  his 
miibefs  ufually  bathed.  By  the  force  of  the  enchantment  the  favoured 
Scylla  was  changed  into  an  hideous  monfler,  whofe  loins  were  furrounded 
with  the  ever-barkmg  heads  of  dogs  and  wolves.  Scylla,  on  this,  threw 
herfelf  into  the  fea,  and  was  metamorphofed  into  the  rock  which  bears  her 
name.  The  rock  Scylla  at  a  diftance  appears  like  the  ftatue  of  a  woman: 
the  furious  daftiing  of  the  waves  in  the  cavities  which  are  level  with  the 
water,  refembles  the  barking  of  wolves  and  dogs.  Hence  the  fable. 
»  Thyoneus,  a  name  of  Bacchus. 

H  z 
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High  from  the  roof  the  living  amber  **  glows. 
High  from  the  roof  the  ftream  of  glory  flows. 
And  richer  fragrance  far  around  exhales 
Than  that  which  breathes  on  fair  Arabia's  gales. 

Attention  now  in  liftening  filence  waits : 
The  power,  whofe  bofom  raged  againft  the  fates, 
Rifing,  calls  round  his  vengeful  eyes,  while  rage 
Spread  o*cr  his  brows  the  wrinkled  feams  of  age ; 
O  thou,  he  cries,  whofe  birthright  fovereign  fway. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  raging  waves  obey ; 
Of  human  race  'tb  thine  to  fix  the  bounds. 
And  fence  the  nations  with  thy  watery  mounds : 
And  thou,  dread  power,  O  father  Ocean,  hear. 
Thou,  whofe  wide  arms  embrace  the  world's  wide  fphere, 
*Tis  thine  the  haughtieft  vidior  to  rcftrain. 
And  bind  each  nation  in  its  own  domain  : 
And  you,  ye  gods,  to  whom  the  feas  are  given. 
Your  juft  partition  with  the  gods  of  heaven ; 
You  who,  of  old  unpuniQi'd  never  bore 
The  daring  trefpafs  of  a  foreign  oar ; 
You  who  beheld,  when  Earth's  dread  offspring  drove 
To  fcale  the  vaulted  (ky,  the  feat  of  Jove  : 

Indignant 

o  High  from  the  roof  the  living  amber  gioivi        ■ 

— ^ From  the  arched  roof, 

Pendent  by  fubtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  ilarry  lamps,  and  blazing  creffets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  (ky.  Mi l  ton. 
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Indignant  Jove  deep  to  the  nether  world 
The  rebel  band  in  blazing  thunders  hurl'd. 
Alas  !  the  great  monition  loft  on  you. 
Supine  you  dumber,  while  a  roving  crew^ 
With  impious  fearch,  explore  the  watery  way, 
And  unrefifted  through  your  empire  ftray : 
To  feize  the  fjacred  treafures  of  the  main 
Their  fearlefs  prows  your  ancient  laws  difdain  : 
Where  far  from  mortal  fight  his  hoary  head 
Old  Ocean  hides,  their  daring  fails  they  fpread. 
And  their  glad  fliouts  are  echoed  where  the  roar 
Of  mounting  billows  only  howl'd  before. 
In  wonder,  filent,  ready  Boreas  fees 
Your  paflive  languor,  and  neglefliful  eafe ; 
Ready  with  force  auxiliar  to  reftrain 
The  bold  intruders  on  your  awful  reign ; 
Prepared  to  burft  his  tempefts,  as  of  old, 
When  his  black  whirlwinds  o'er  the  ocean  roU'd, 
And  rent  the  Mynian  p  fails,  whofe  impious  pride 
Firft  braved  their  fury,  and  your  power  defied. 
Nor  deem  that,  fraudful,  I  my  hope  deny  j 
My  darkened  glory  fped  me  from  the  fky. 
How  high  my  honours  on  the  Indian  fliore  ! 
How  foon  thefe  honours  muft  avail  no  more ! 
Unlefs  thefe  rovers,  who  with  doubled  fliame 

To  ftain  my  conquefts,  bear  my  vaffars  ^  name, 

Unlefs 

P  And  rent  the  Mynian  faiIs--'The  falls  of  the  Argonauts,  inhabitants  of 
Mynia. 
\  See  the  firft  note  on  the  firft  book  of  the  Lufiadt 
H3 
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Unlefs  they  perilh  on  the  billowy  way- 
Then  roufe,  ye  gods,  and  vindicate  your  fway. 
The  powers  of  heaven  in  vengeful  angui(h  fee 
The  tyrant  of  the  Ikies,  and  fate's  decree ; 
The  dread  decree,  that  to  the  Lufiaqtrain 
Configns,  betrays  your  empire  of  the  main  : 
Say,  Shall  your  wrong  alarm  the  high  abodes  ? 
Are  men  exalted  to  the  rank  of  gods, 
0*er  you  exalted,  while  in  carelefs  eafe 
You  yield  the  wrefted  trident  of  the  feas, 
Ufurp'd  your  monarchy,  your  honours  ftained, 
Your  birth-right  ravifh'd,  and  your  waves  profaned ! 
Alike  the  daring  wrong  to  me,  to  you. 
And  fliall  my  lips  in  vain  your  vengeance  fue  ! 
This,  this  to  fue  from  high  Olympus  bore — 
More  he  attempts,  but  rage  permits  no  more. 
Fierce  burfting  wrath  the  watery  gods  infpires. 
And  their  red  eye-balls  burn  with  livid  fires  : 
Heaving  and  panting  ftruggles  every  breaft. 
With  the  fierce  billows  of  hot  ire  oppreft. 
Twice  from  his  feat  divining  Proteus  rofe. 
And  twice  he  fliook  enraged  his  fedgy  brows  : 
In  vain ;  the  mandate  was  already  given. 
From  Neptune  fent,  to  loofe  the  winds  of  heaven 
In  vain  ;  though  prophecy  his  lips  infpired. 
The  ocean's  queen  his  filent  lips  required. 
Nor  lefs  the  ftorm  of  headlong  rage  denies. 

Our  council  to  debate,  or  thought  to  rife. 

And 
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And  now  the  god  of  tempefts  fwift  unbinds 
From  their  dark  caves  the  various  rufliing  winds : 
High  o*er  the  ftorm  the  power  impetuous  rides, 
His  howling  voice  the  roaring  tempeft  guides ; 
Right  to  the  dauntlefs  fleet  their  rage  he  pours. 
And  firft  their  headlong  outrage  tears  the  fliores ; 
A  deeper  night  involves  the  darkened  air. 
And  livid  flaihes  through  the  mountains  glare : 
Up-rooted  oaks,  with  all  their  leafy  pride, 
Rowl  thundering  dowrt  the  groaning  mountains'  fide  ; 
And  men  and  herds  in  clamorous  uproar  run,- 
The  rocking  towers  and  crafliing  woods  to  (bun. 

While  thus  the  council  of  the  watery  ftate, 
Enraged,  decree  the  Lufian  heroes'  fate. 
The  weary  fleet  before  the  gentle  gale 
With  joyful  hope  difplayed  the  fteady  fail ; 
Thro*  the  fmooth  deep  they  plough'd  the  lengthening  way; 
Beneath  the  wave  the  purple  car  of  day 
To  fable  night  the  eaftern  flcy  refign'd. 
And  o'er  the  decks  cold  breathM  the  midnight  wind. 
All  but  the  watch  in  warm  pavilions  flept ; 
'  The  fecond  watch  the  wonted  vigils  kept ; 
Supine  their  limbs,  the  mad  fupports  the  head. 
And  the  broad  yard-fail  o'er  their  flioulders  fpread 
A  grateful  cover  from  the  chilly  gale. 
And  fleep's  foft  dews  their  heavy  eyes  afiail, 

H  4  Languid 
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Languid  againft  the  languid  power  they  ftrive^ 

And  fweet  difcourfe  preferves  their  thoughts  alive. 

When  Leonardo,  whofe  enamoured  thought  ^ 

In  every  dream  the  plighted  fair-one  fought. 

The  dews  of  fleep  what  better  to  remove 

Than  the  foft,  woeful,  pleafing  tales  of  love  ? 

Ill  timed,  alas,  the  brave  Veloso  cries. 

The  tales  of  love,  that  melt  the  heart  and  eyes. 

The  dear  enchantments  of  the  fair  I  know. 

The  fearful  tranfport  and  the  rapturous  woe : 

But  with  our  ftate  ill  fuits  the  grief  or  joy ; 

LiCt  war,  let  gallant  war  our  thoughts  employ : 

With  dangers  threatened,  let  the  tale  infpire 

The  fcorn  of  danger,  and  the  hero's  fire. 

His  mates  with  joy  the  brave  Veloso  hear, 

And  on  the  youth  the  fpeaker's  toil  confer. 

The  brave  Veloso  takes  the  word  with  joy. 

And  truth,  he  cries,  (hall  thefe  flow  hours  decoy. 

The  warlike  tale  adorns  our  nation's  fame  j 

The  twelve  of  England  give  the  noble  theme. 

When  Pedro's  gallant  heir,  the  valiant  John, 
Gave  war's  full  fplendor  to  the  Lufian  throne. 
In  haughty  England,  where  the  winter  fpreads 
His  fnowy  mantle  o'er  the  (hining  '  meads. 


r  In  haughty  England^  vuhere  the  winter  Jpreadi 
Hiifnotty  mantle  o'er  thefiining  meads* 


The 


In 
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The  feeds  of  ftrife  the  fierce  Erynnis  fows ; 
The  baleful  ftrife  from  court  diflention  rofe. 
With  every  charm  adorn'd,  and  every  grace. 
That  fpreads  its  magic  o'er  the  female  face. 
Twelve  ladies  fhined  the  courtly  train  among, 
The  firft,  the  faireft  of  the  courtly  throng  : 
But  envy's  breath  reviled  their  injured  name, 
And  ftain'd  the  honour  of  their  virgin  fame. 
Twelve  youthful  barons  own'd  the  foul  report, 
TTie  charge  at  firft,  perhaps,  a  tale  of  fport. 
Ah,  bafe  the  fport  that  lightly  dares  defame 
The  facred  honour  of  a  lady's  name  ! 
What '  knighthood  aflcs  the  proud  accufer^  yield. 
And  dare  the  damfels'  champions  to  the  field. 

"There 

In  die  original. 

La  na  grande  Inglaterra^  que  dt  nevt 
Boreal  fempre  abunda  — — 
That  is,  "  In  illuftrious  England,  always  covered  with  northern  fnow.*' 
Though  the  tranflator  was  willing  to  retain  the  manner  of  Homer,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  corre^  the  error  in  natural  hiftory  fallen  into  by 
Camoens.  Fanfhaw  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  miilake  of  bis 
author,  and  has  given  the  following,  uncountenanced  by  the  Pprtugucfe,  in 
place  of  the  eternal  fnows  afcribed  to  his  country. 

In  merry  England,  which  (from  cliffs  that  ftand 
Like  hiUs  of  fnow)  once  Albion^s  name  did  gito 
'  *  JPhit  knighthood  ajks  the  proud  accufers  yieldt 
And  dare  the  damfeli*  champions  to  the  field. 
The  tranflator,  either  by  his  own  refearches,  or  by  his  application  to  fome 
gentlemen  who  were  moft  likely  to  inform  him,  has  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  the  flighted  veftige  of  this  chivalrous  adventure  in  any  memoirs  d 
jthe  Englifli  hiftory.    It  is  probable,  neverthclefs,  that  however  adorned 
with  romantic  ornament,  it  is  not  entirely  without  foundation  in  truth. 
Caftera,  who  unhappily  does  not  cite  his  authority,  gives  the  names  of  the 
fwelve  Portuguefe  champions  j  Alvaro  Vaz  d^Ahnada,  Afterwards  count 

d*Avranche$ 
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'"  There  let  the  caufe,  as  honour  wills,  be  tried, 
"  And  let  the  lance  and  ruthiefs  fword  decide." 

The 

d'Avranche$  in  Normandy  ;  another  Alvaro  d'AImada,  furnamed  the  Jufter, 
from  his  dexterity  at  that  warlike  exercifc  5  Lopea  Fernando  Pacheco  j 
Pedro  Homen  D* Acofta ;  Juan  Auguftin  Pereyra ;   Luis  Gonfalez  de  Mala- 
fay;  the  two  brothers  Alvaro  and  Rodrigo  Mendez  de  Cerveyra;   Ruy 
Gomez  de  Sylva ;  Soueyio  d^Acoda,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  Acbfta 
in  Africa ;  Martin  Lopez  d^Azcvedo ;  and  Alvaro  Gonfalez  de  Coutigop, 
furnamed  Magricio.    The  names  of  the  Englifh  champions  and  of  the 
ladies,  he  confeiTes  are  unknown,  nor  does  hiilory  poTitively  expUm  the 
injury  of  which  the  dames  complained.    It  mufl  however,  he  adds,  hare 
been  fuch  as  required  the  atonement  of  blood;   il  falloit  <ju*e!U fuit fanglante^ 
fince  two  fovereigns  allowed  to  determine  it  by  the  fword.    **  Some  critict, 
<<  fays  Cailera,  may  perhaps  condemn  this  epifode  of  Camoens ;  but  for 
*<  my  part  (he  continues)  I  think  the  adventure  of  Olindoand  Sophronia,  In 
**  Taffo,  is  much  more  to  be  blamed.   The  epifode  of  the  Italian  poet  is  totally 
<«  exuberant,  il  eji  tout.a-fait  poftkhe,  whereas  that  of  the  Portuguefe  has  a 
<<  direct  relation  to  his  propofed  fubje^ ;  the  wars  of  his  country,  a  vaft 
<«  field,  in  which  he  has  admirably  fucceeded,  without  prejudice  to  the  firft 
«  rule  of  the  epopoeia,  the  unity  of  the  aftion.'*    To  this  may  be  added  the 
futfrage  of  Voltaire,  who  acknowledges  that  Camoens  artfully  interweaves 
the  hiftory  of  Portugal.     And  the  fevereft  critic  muft  allow  that  the  epifode 
related  by  Velofo,  is  happily  introduced.     To  one  who  has  ever  been  at  fea^ 
the  fcene  muft  be  particularly  pleafmg.     The  fleet  is  under  fail,  they  plough 
the  fmooth  deep. 

And  o'er  the  decks  cold  breath'd  the  midnight  wind. 
AW  but  the  fecond  watch  are  afleep  in  their  warm  pavilions  j  the  fecond 
watch  fit  by  the  maft,  fheltered  from  the  chilly  gale  by  a  broad  fall-clotb  $ 
fleep  begins  to  overpower  them,  and  they  tell  ftories  to  entertain  one 
another.  For  beautiful  pidlurefque  fimplicity  there  is  no  fea-fcene  equal  to 
this  in  the  Odyfley  or  .^neid.  And  even  the  prejudice  of  a  Scaligermuft 
have  confefled,  that  the  romantic  chivalrous  narrative  of  Velofo, 

With  dangers  threatened,  let  the  tale  infpire 
The  fcom  of  danger,  and  the  hero's  fire- 
is  better  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  fpcaker  and  his  audience,  than 
almoft  any  of  the  long  hiftories,  which  on  all  occafions,  and  fometimes  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  relate  to  each  other.  Pope  has 
been  already  cited,  as  giving  his  fan£tion  to  the  fine  effedl  of  Tariety  in  the 
qiic  poem.  The  prefent  inftance,  which  has  a  peculiar  advantage,  in  agree- 
ably 
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The  lovely  dames  implore  the  courdy  train, 
With  tears  implore  them,  but  implore  in  vain : 
So  famed,  fo  dreaded  tower'd  each  boaftful  knight. 
The  damfels*  lovers  (hunn'd  the  proflFer'd  fight. 
Of  arm  unable  to  repel  the  ftrong. 
The  heart's  each  feeling  confcious  of  the  wrong. 
When  robb'd  of  all  the  female  bread  holds  dear. 
Ah  heaven,  how  bitter  flows  the  female  tear ! 
To  Laocafter's  bold  duke  the  damfels  fue ; 
Adown  their  cheeks,  now  paler  than  the  hue 
Of  fnowdrops  trembling  to  the  chilly  gale, 
The  flow-'paced  cryftal  tears  their  wrongs  bewail. 
When  down  the  beauteous  face  the  dew-drop  flows. 
What  manly  bofom  can  its  force  oppofe  ! 
His  hoary  curls  th'  indignant  hero  {hakes. 
And  all  his  youthful  rage  rellored  awakes : 
Though  loth,  he  cries,  to  plunge  my  bold  compeers 
In  civil  difcord,  yet  appeafe  your  tears  : 
From  LuCtania<— for  on  Lufian  ground 
Brave  Lancader  had  ftrode  with  laurel  crown'd ; 
Had  mark'd  how  bold  the  Lufian  heroes  flionc. 
What  ^  time  he  claimed  the  proud  Caftilian  throne. 

How 

4bly  fufpeiijding  the  mind  of  the  reader  after  the  ftorm  is  raifed  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  BacchuS)  may  be  cited  a$  a  con&rmation  of  the  opinion  of  that 
judicious  poet. 

*  9Fbat  time  be  claini'd  the  proud  Caftilian  tbrone.—-~'Jobn  of  Gaunt y  duke  of 
Lancafter,  claimed  the  crown  of  Caftile  in  the  right  of  liis  wife,  Donna 
Ctmftaatkif  daughter  of  Don  Fedro,  the  late  king.  Aflifted  by  his  fon-in-law, 
John  L  of  Portugal,  he  entered  Galicia,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Caftile 
at  the  city  of  St.  Jago  de  Compoftella.  He  afterwards  relinquiflied  his  pre- 
tendons  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  CataRna  with  the  infant  Don  Henry 
of  Caftilc.    See  the  note,  p.  %%,  vol.  ii« 
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How  matchlefs  pour'd  the  tcmpeft  of  their  might, 

When  thundering  at  his  fide  they  ruled  the  fight : 

Nor  lefs  their  ardent  paffion  for  the  fair, 

Generous  and  brave,  he  view'd  with  wondering  care, 

When  crown'd  with  rofes  to  the  nuptial  bed 

The  warlike  John  his  lovely  daughter  led — 

From  Lufitania's  clime,  the  hero  cries. 

The  gallant  champions  of  your  fame  (hall  rife : 

Their  hearts  will  burn,  for  well  their  hearts  I  know. 

To  pour  your  vengeance  on  the  guilty  foe. 

Let  courtly  phrafe  the  heroes'  worth  admire. 

And  for  your  injured  names  that  worth  require  : 

Let  all  the  foft  endearments  of  the  fair. 

And  words  that  weep  your  wrongs,  your  wrongs  declare, 

Myfelf  the  heralds  to  the  chiefs  will  fend. 

And  to  the  king,  my  valiant  fon,  commend. 

He  fpoke ;  and  twelve  of  Lufian  race  he  names. 

All  noble  youths,  the  champions  of  the  dames. 

The  dames  by  lot  their  gallant  champions  "  choofe. 

And  each  her  hero's  name  exulting  views. 

Each  in  a  various  letter  hails  her  chief. 

And  earneft  for  his  aid  relates  her  grief: 

Each  to  the  king  her  courtly  homage  fends. 

And  valiant  Lancafter  their  caufe  commends. 

Soon 


«  7be  dames  By  let  tbelr  gallant  cbampiont  cboofe.'^The  ten  champions,  who 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Jcrujalem  arc  fent  by  Godfrey  for  the  afliftance  of 
Armida,  are  chofcn  by  lot.  Taflb,  who  had  read  the  Lufiad,  and  admired 
Its  autlior,  undoubtedly  had  the  Portuguefe  pott  in  liis  eye. 
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Soon  as  to  Tagus'  fhoies  the  heralds  came^ 
Swift  through  the  palace  pours  the  fprightly  flame 
Of  high-foul'd  chivalry ;  the  monarch  glows 
Firft  on  the  lifted  field  to  dare  the  foes  ; 
But  regal  ftate  withheld.     Alike  their  fires. 
Each  courtly  noble  to  the  toil  afpires : 
High  on  his  helm,  the  envy  of  his  peers. 
Each  chofen  knight  the  plume  of  combat  wears. 
In  that  proud  port  half  circled  by  the  '  wave. 
Which  Portugallia  to  the  nation  gave, 
A  deathlefs  name,  a  fpeedy  floop  receives 
The  fculptured  bucklers,  and  the  clafping  greaves. 
The  fwords  of  Ebro,  fpears  of  lofty  fize, 
And  brcaft-plates  flaming  with  a  thoufand  dyes. 
Helmets  high  plumed,  and,  pawing  for  the  fight. 
Bold  fteeds,  whofe  harnefs  (hone  with  filvery  light 
Dazzling  the  day.     And  now  the  rifing  gale 
Invites  the  heroes,  and  demands  the  fail. 
When  brave  Magricio  thus  his  peers  addreft. 
Oh,  friends  in  arms,  of  equal  powers  confeft. 
Long  have  I  hoped  through  foreign  climes  to  ftray, 
Where  other  ftreams  than  Douro  wind  their  way ; 
To  note  what  various  (hares  of  blifs  and  woe 
From  various  laws  and  various  cuftoms  flow. 
Nor  deem  that,  artful,  I  the  fight  decline ; 
England  (hall  know  the  combat  (hall  be  mine. 


*  In  that  pr cud  port  half  arc/ed  hy  the  laavef 
HHskb  Portugallia  to  tbt  nation  gave, 
jideatbUfs  name 
Oporto,  caUcd  by  the  Romans  CalU,    Hence  Portugal. 


By 
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By  land  I  fpeed^  and  fhould  dark  fate  prevent^ 
For  death  alone  fhall  blight  my  firm  intent, 
Small  may  the  forrow  for  my  abfcnce  be, 
For  yours  were  conqucft,  though  unfhared  by  me. 
Yet  fomething  more  than  human  warms  my  y  bread. 
And  fudden  whifpers,  In  our  fortunes  bleft. 
Nor  envious  chance,  nor  rocks,  nor  whelmy  tide. 
Shall  our  glad  meeting  at  the  lift  divide. 

He  faid ';  and  now  the  rites  of  parting  friends 
Sufficed,  through  Leon  and  Cafteel  he  bends. 
On  many  a  field  enrapt  the  hero  ftood. 
And  the  proud  fcenes  of  Lufian  conqueft  viewed. 
Navar  he  pad,  and  paft  the  dreary  wild. 
Where  rocks  on  rocks  o'er  yawning  glyns  are  piled  ; 
The  wolf's  dread  range,  where  to  the  evening  fkies 
In  clouds  involved  the  cold  Pyrenians  rife. 
Through  Gallia*s  flowery  vales  and  wheaten  plains 
He  ftrays,  and  Belgia  now  his  fteps  detains. 
There,  as  forgetful  of  his  vow'd  intent. 
In  various  cares  the  fleeting  days  he  fpent : 
His  peers  the  while  diredl  to  England's  ftrand. 
Plough  the  chill  northern  wave  5  and  now  at  land, 

Adorn'd 

y   Tet  fomething  more  than  human  warms  my  breaft^ 

Ar.djudden  wbifpen-^ 
In  the  Portuguefe, 

Mas  fe  a  verdade  o  ejprito  me  adc*v'inhn. 
Literally,  **  But  if  my  fpirit  truly  divine.'*    Thus  rendered  by  Fanfliaw, 

But  in  ny  aug'ring  ear  a  bird  dotbjing. 
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AdomM  in  armour,  and  embroidery  gay, 
To  lordly  London  hold  the  crowded  way. 
Bold  Iiancafter  receives  the  knights  with  joy ; 
The  feaft  and  warlike  fong  each  hour  employ. 
The  beauteous  dames  attending  wake  their  fire, 
"With  tears  enrage  them,  and  with  fmiles  infpire. 
And  now  with  doubtful  bluflies  rofe  the  day. 
Decreed  the  rites  of  wounded  fame  to  pay. 
The  Englifh  monarch  gives  the  lifted  bounds. 
And,  fixt  in  rank,  with  fhining  fpears  furrounds. 
Before  their  dames  the  gallant  knights  advance. 
Each  like  a  Mars,  and  (hake  the  beamy  lance : 
The  dames,  adorn'd  in  filk  and  gold,  difplay 
A  thoufand  colours  glittering  to  the  day : 
Alone  in  tears,  and  doleful  mourning,  came, 
XJnhonour'd  by  her  knight,  Magricio's  dame. 
Tear  not  our  prowefs,  cry  the  bold  Eleven, 
In  numbers,  not  in  might,  we  ftand  uneven ; 
More  could  we  fpare,  fecure  of  dauntlefs  might, 
When  for  the  injured  female  name  we  fight. 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  regal  ftate, 

High  on  a  throne  the  Englifli  monarch  fate ; 

All  round,  the  ladies  and  the  barons  bold. 

Shining  in  proud  array,  their  ftations  hold. 

Now  o'er  the  theatre  the  champions  pour. 

And  facing  three  to  three,  and  four  to  four, 

FlouriQi  their  arras  in  prelude.     From  the  bay 

Where  flows  the  Tagus,  to  the  Indian  fea, 

7  Th« 
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The  fun  beholds  not  in  his  annual  race 

A  twelve  mbre  Cghtly,  more  of  manly  grace 

Than  tower'd  the  Englifh  knights.     With  froathing  jawsf 

Furious  each  fteed  the  bit  reftriftive  gnaws ; 

And  rearing  to  approach  the  rearing  foe. 

Their  wavy  manes  are  dafh'd  with  foamy  fnow : 

Crofs-darting  to  the  fun  a  thoufand  rays 

The  champions'  helmets  as  the  cryftal  blaze. 

Ah  now,  the  trembling  ladies'  cheeks  how  wan  ! 

Cold  crept  their  blood  j  when  through  the  tumult  ran 

A  (hout  loud  gathering  :  turn'd  was  every  eye 

Where  rofe  the  (hout,  the  fudden  caufe  to  fpy. 

And  lo,  in  fhining  arms  a  warrior  rode. 

With  confcious  pride  his  fnorting  courfer  trod  j 

Low  to  the  monarch  and  the  dames  he  bends. 

And  now  the  great  Magricio  joins  his  friends. 

With  looks  that  glow'd,  exulting  rofe  the  fair, 

Whofe  wounded  honour  claim'd  the  hero's  care  : 

Afide  the  doleful  weeds  of  mourning  thrown, 

In  dazzling  purple  and  in  gold  (he  (hone. 

Now  loud  the  fignal  of  the  fight  rebounds 

Quivering  the  air  i  the  meeting  fhock  refounds 

Hoarfe  crafting  uproar ;  griding  fplinters  fpring 

Far  round ;  and  bucklers  dafli'd  on  bucklers  ring : 

Their  fwords  flafli  lightning ;  darkly  reeking  o'er 

The  (hining  mail-plates  flows  the  purple  gore. 

Torn  by  the  fpur,  the  loofened  reins  at  large. 

Furious  the  fteeds  in  thundering  plunges  charge  ; 

Trembles. 
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Trembles  beneath  tjbeir  hoofs  the  folid  ground^ 
And  thick  the  fiery  fparUes  flafh  around, 
A  dreadful  blaze  !  with  pleafing  horrors  thrillM 
The  crowd  behold  the  terrors  of  the  field. 
Here  ftunn'd>  and  ftaggering  with  the  forceful  blow, 
A  bending  champion  grafps  the  faddle  bow  j 
Here  backward  bent  a  falling  knight  reclines. 
His  plumes  diihonour'd  la(h  the  courfer's  loins* 
So  tired  and  ft^gger^d  toil'd  the  doubtful  fight. 
When  great  Magricio  kindling  all  his  naight 
Gave  all  his  rage  to  burn :  with  headlong  force, 
Confcious  of  vi£l;ory,  his  bounding  horfe 
Wheels  round  and  round  the  foe ;  the  heroes  fpear 
Now  on  the  front,  now  flaming  on  the  rear. 
Mows  down  their  firmeft  battle ;  groans  the  ground. 
Beneath  his  courfer's  fmiting  hoofs ;  far  round 
The  cloven  helms  and  fplinter'd  fhields  refound. 
Here,  torn  and  trailed  in  duft  the  harnefs  gay. 
From  the  fallen  matter  fprings  the  fteed  away; 
Obfcene  with  duft  and  gore,  (low  from  the  ground 
Rifing,  the  mafter  rowls  his  eyes  around. 
Pale  as  a  fpedre  on  the  Stygian  coaft, 
In  all  the  rage  of  (hame  confus'd  and  loft* 
Here  low  on  earth,  and  o'er  the  riders  thrown. 
The  wallowing  courfers  and  the  riders  groan : 
Before  their  glimmering  vifion  dies  the  light. 
And  deep  defcends  the  gloom  of  death's  eternal  night. 
They  now  who  boafted,  "  Let  the  fword  decide," 
Alone  in  flight's  ignoble  aid  confide : 
VoL.IL  I  Loud 


} 
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Loud  to  the  flcy  the  ftiout  of  joy  proclaims 
The  fpotlefs  honour  of  the  ladies'  nameSk 

In  painted  halls  of  ftate  and  rofy  bowers, 
The  twelve  brave  Lufians  crown  the  feftive  hours. 
Bold  Lancafter  the  princely  feaft  beftows. 
The  goblet  circles,  and  the  mufic  flows ; 
And  every  care,  the  tranfport  of  their  joy. 
To  tend  the  knights  the  lovely  dames  employ ; 
The  green-boughed  forefts  by  the  lawns  of  Thames 
Behold  the  vi£lor-champions  and  the  dames 
Roufe  the  tall  roe-buck  o*er  the  dews  of  morn. 
While  through  the  dales  of  Kent  refounds  the  bugle-hornr 
The  fultry  noon  the  princely  banquet  owns> 
The  minftrel's  fong  of  war  the  banquet  crowns  ; 
And  when  the  (hades  of  gentle  evening  fall. 
Loud  with  the  dance  refounds  the  lordly  hall: 
The  golden  roofs,  while  Vefper  fliines,  prolong 
The  trembling  echoes  of  the  harp  and  fong. 
Thus  paft  the  days  on  England's  happy  ftrand^ 
Till  the  dear  memory  of  their  natal  land 
Sigh'd  for  the  banks  of  Tagus.     Yet  the  breaft 
Of  brave  Magricio  fpurns  the  thoughts  of  reft : 
In  Gaul's  proud  court  he  fought  the  lifted  plain. 
In  arms  an  injured  lady's  knight  again. 
As  Rome's  *  Corvinus  o'er  the  field  he  ftrode,^ 
And  on  the  foe's  huge  cuirafs  proudly  trod. 

No 

«  As  Rome's  Corv/wi— Valerius  Maximus,  a  Roman  tribune,  who  fought 
and  flew  a  Caul  of  enormous  ftature,  in  fmgle  combau    During  the  duel  a 

raven 
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No  more  by  tyranny's  proud  tongue  reviled. 
The  Flandrian  countefs  on  her  hero  *  fmiled* 
The  Rhine  another  pad,  and  proved  his  ^  might, 
A  fraudful  German  dared  him  to  the  fight  5  .  r 

Strain'd- 

raven  perched  on  the  helm  of  his  ahtagonift,  fometimes  pecked  his  face  and 
lumd,  and  (bmetlmes  blinded  him  with  the  flapping  of  his  wings.  The 
vi^orwas  thence  named  Corvinus.     Vid.  Liv.  1.  7.  c.  26. 

■  The  Flandrian  countefi  on  her  hero  fmiled.^-*'  The  princefs>  for  whom 
*'  Magriclo  fignalized  his  valour,  was  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  and  fpoule  to 
**  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  earl  of  Flanders.  Some  Spanifli 
*'  chronicles  relate,  that  Charles  Vll.  of  France,  having  aflembled  the  ftates 
*«  of  his  kingdom,  cited  Philip  to  appear  with  his  other  vaffals.  Ifabella, 
*«  who  was  prefent,  folemnly  protefted  that  the  earls  of  Flanders  were  not 
**  obliged  to  do  homage.  A  dffpute  arofe,  on  which  (he  offered,  according 
^'  to  the  cuftom  of  that  age,  to  appeal  to  the  fate  of  arms.  The  propofal 
*^  was  accepted,  and  Magricio,  the  champion  of  Ifabella,  vanquifhed  a 
**  French  chevalier,  appointed  by.  Charles.  Though  our  authors  do  not 
'<  mention  this  adventure,  and  thbugh  Emmanuel  de  Faria,  and  the  bef^ 
**  Portuguefe  writers  treat  it  with  doubt,  nothing  to  the  diiadvantage  of 
**  Camoens  is  thence  to  be  inferred.  A  poet  is  not  obliged  always  to  follow 
'*  the  truth  of  hiftory."     Cajiera. 

b  The  Rhine  another  pafty  and  proved  ins  might,"'*'  This  was  Alvaro  Vaz 
**  d*Almada.  The  chronicle  of  Garibay  relates,  that  at  Bafil  he  received 
*'  from  a  German  a  challenge  to  meafure  fwords,  on  condition  that  each 
**  Ihould  fi^ht  with  his  right  fide  unarmed  5  the  German  by  this  hq>ing  to 
**  be  vidlorious,  for  he  was  left-handed.  The  Portuguefe,  fufpeding  no 
**  fraud,  accepted.  When  the  combat  began  he  perceived  the  inequality. 
**  His  right  fide  unarmed  was  expofed  to  the  enemy,  whofe  left  fide,  which 
^*  was  neared  to  him,  was  defended  with  half  a  cuirafs.  Notwithftanding 
**  all  this,  the  brave  Alvaro  obtained  the  viftory.  He  fprung  upon  the 
**  German,  feized  him,  and  grafping  him  forcibly  in  his  arms^  flifled  and 
**  crufiied  him  to  death  j  imitating  the  condud  of  Hercules,  who  in  the 
**  fame  manner  flew  the  cruel  Anteus.  Here  we  ought  to  remark  the 
<*  addrefs  of  our  author ;  he  defcrlbes  at  length  the  injury  and  grief  of  the 
**  Englifti  ladies,  the  voyage  of  the  twelve  champions  to  England,  and  the 
**  prowefs  they  there  difplayed.  "When  Velofo  relates  thefe,  the  fca  fs 
•*  calm ;  but  no  fooner  does  it  begin  to  be  troubled,  than  the  foldicr  abridges 
**  his  recital :   we  fee  him  follow  by  degrees  the  preludes  of  the  florm,  we 

1 2  •«  perceive 
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StrainM  in  his  grafp  the  fraudful  boafter  fell— — ^ 
Here  fudden  ftopt  the  youth ;  the  diftant  yell 
Of  gathering  tempeft  founded  in  his  ears, 
Unheard,  unheeded  by  his  Kftening  peers. 
Earned  at  full  they  urge  him  to  relate 
Magricio's  combati  and  the  German's  fate* 
When  flirilly  whiftliiig  through  the  decks  refounds 
The  mafter's  call,  anH  loud  his  voice  rebounds : 
Inftant  from  converfe  and  from  flumber  ftart 
Both  bands,  and  inftant  to  their  toils  they  dart* 
Aloft,  O  fpeed,  down,  down  the  topfails,  cries 
The  matter,  fudden  from  my  eameft  eyes 
Vanifli'd  the  ftars,  flow  rowls  the  hollow  Cgh, 
The  ftorm's  dread  herald.— To  the  topfails  fly 
The  bounding  youths,  and  o'er  the  yard-arms  whirl 
The  whizzing  ropes,  and  fwift  the  canvas  furl ; 
When  from  their  grafp  the  burfting  tempefts  bore 
The  fiieets  half-gathered,  and  in  fragments  tore. 
Strike,  ftrike  the  main-fail,  loud  again  he  rears 
His  echoing  voice ;  when  roaring  in  their  ears> 
As  if  the  ftarry  vault  by  thunders  riven, 
Rufh'd  downward  to  the  deep  the  walls  pf  heaven : 

With 

♦*  perceive  the  anxiety  of  his  mind  on  the  view  of  the  approaching  danger, 
**  haflening  his  narration  to  an  end.  Vcila  ce  que  i*appelle  ces  coups  dc  nuutre, 
**  Behold  the  ftrokes  of  a  mafter."    Caftera, 

Joam  Franco  Barreto,  whofe  (hort  nomenclator  is  printed  as  an  index  to 
the  Portuguefe  editions  of  the  Lufiad,  informs  us,  that  Magricio  was  fon  of 
the  niarifchal  Con^alo  Coutinho,  and  brother  to  Don  Vafco  Coutinho,  the 
firft  count  de  Marialva, 
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With  headlong  weighs  a  fiercer  blaft  defcends, 
And  with  iharp  whirring  cra(h  the  main-fail  rends  ^ 
Loud  (hrieks  of  horror  through  the  fleet  refound, 
Burfts  the  torn  cordage,  rattle  far  around 
The  fplinter'd  yard-arms  j  from  each  bending  maft. 
In  many  a  ftreid)  far  ftreaming  on  the  biaft 
The  canvas  floats ;  low  finks  the  leeward  fide, 
O'er  the  broad  vieflels  rolls  the  fwelling  tide; 
Oh  drain  each  nerve,  the  frantic  pilot  cries. 
Oh  now— and  inftant  every  nerve  applies. 
Tugging  what  cumbrous  lay  with  ftrainful  force ; 
Dafli'd  by  the  ponderous  loads  the  furges  hoarfe 
Roar  in  new  whirls :  the  dauntlefs  foldiers  ran 
To  pump,  yet  ere  the  groaning  pump  began 
The  wave  to  vomit,  cfer  the  decks  overthrown 
In  groveling  heaps  the  ftagger'd  foldiers  groan : 
So  rowls  the  veflel,  not  the  boldeft  three. 
Of  arm  robufteft,  and  of  firnieft  knee. 
Can  guide  the  ftarting  rudder ;  from  their  hands 
The  helm  burfts ;  fcarce  a  cable's  ftrength  commands 
*The  ftaggering  fury  of  its  ftarting  bounds. 
While  to  the  forceful  bea,ting  furge  refounds 
The  hollow  crazing  h^lk :  with  kindling  rage   ' 
The  adverfe  winds  the  adverfe  winds  engage : 
As  from  its  bf^fe  of  rock  their  banded  power 
Strove  in  the  duft  to  ftrew  fome  lordly  tower, 
^  Whofe  dented  battlements  in  middle  flcy  ^ 

Frown  on  the  tempeft  and  its  rage  defy ; 

1 3  So 
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So  roarM  the  winds :  high  o'er  the  reft  npborne 
On  the  wide  mountain-wave's  flant  ridge  forlorn. 
At  times  difcover'd  by  the  lightnings  blue. 
Hangs  Gama's  lofty  veflel,  to  the  view 
Small  as  her  boat ;  o'er  Paulus'  fliatter'd  prore 
Falls  the  tall  main-maft  prone  with  crafhing  roar  ; 
Their  hands,  yet  grafping  their  uprooted  hair. 
The  failors  lift  to  heaven  in  wild  defpair ; 
The  Saviour  God  each  yelling  voice  implores : 
Nor  lefs  from  brave  Coello's  war-fliip  pours 
The  (hriek^  fhrill  rolling  on  the  tempeft*s  wings : 
Dire  as  the  bird  of  death  at  midnight  fings 
His  dreary  bowlings  In  the  fick  man's  ear. 
The  anfwering  (hriek  from  ftiip  to  fliip  they  bean 
Now  on  the  mountain-billows  upward  driven. 
The  navy  mingles  with  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
Now  rufliing  downward  with  the  finking  waves, 
Bare  they  behold  old  ocean's  vaulty  caves. 
The  eaftern  blaft  againft  the  weftern  pours, 
Againft  the  fouthern  ftorm  the  northern  roars : 
From  pole  to  pole  the  flafliy  lightnings  glare. 
One  pale  blue  twinkling  (heet  enwraps  the  air ; 
In  fwift  fucceffion  now  the  volleys  fly. 
Darted  in  pointed  curvings  o'er  the  fky. 
And  through  the  horrors  of  the  dreadful  night. 
O'er  the  torn  waves  they  flied  a  ghaftly  light ; 
The  breaking  furges  flame  with  burning  red. 
Wider  and  louder  ftill  the  thunders  fpread, 

A8 
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As  if  the  folid  heavens  together  crufh'd. 
Expiring  worlds  on  worlds  expiring  rufh'd. 
And  dim-brow'd  Chaos  ftruggled  to  regain 
The  wild  confufion  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Not  fuch  the  volley  when  the  arm  of  Jove 
From  heaven's  high  gates  the  rebel  Titans  drove ; 
Not  fuch  fierce  lightnings  blaized  athwart  the  flood. 
When,  faved  by  heaven,  Deucalion's  vefl^el  rode 
High  o'er  the  deluged  hills.     Along  the  fliore 
The  halcyons,  mindful  of  their  fate,  «  deplore  ; 
As  beating  round  on  trembling  wings  they  fly, 
Shrill  through  the  ftorm  their  woeful  clamours  die. 
So  from  the  tomb,  when  midnight  veils  the  plains, 
"W^th  *  fhrill,  faint  voice,  th'  untimely  ghoft  complains. 

The 

•  Tbebalcyonsy  mindful  of  tbcir  fate^  </<r/>/ffr*.— -Ceyx,  king  of  Trachlniax 
ibn  of  Lucifer,  marrird  Alcyone,  the  daughter  of  Eolus.  On  a  voyage  to 
confult  the  Delphic  oracle  he  was  (hipwrecked.  His  corpfe  was  thrown 
aihore  in  the  view  of  his  (poufe,  who,  in  the  agonies  of  her  love  and  defpair, 
threw  herfelf  into  the  fea.  The  gods,  in  pity  of  her  pious  fidelity,  meta- 
morphofed  them  into  the  birds  which  bear  her  name.  The  halcyon  is  a  little 
bird,  about  the  fize  of  a  thrufh,  its  plumage  of  a  beautiful  iky  blue,  mixed 
with  fome  traits  .of  white  .and  carnation.  It  is  vulgarly  called  the  King,  or 
Martin  Filhcr.  The  halcyons  very  feldom  appear  but  in  the  fineft  weather, 
whence  they  aw  fabjed  to  build  their  nefts  on  the  waves.  The  female  is  no 
Icfs  remarkable  than  the  turtle,  for  her  conjugal  affedion.  She  nouriflies 
and  attends  the  male  when  Tick,  and  furvives  his  death  but  a  few  days. 
When  the  halcyons  are  furprifed  in  a  tempeft,  they  fly  about  as  in  the 
utmoil  terror,  with  the  moft  lamentable  and  doleful  cries.  To  introduce 
them  therefore  in  the  pifture  of  a  ftorm,  is  a  proof  both  of  the  tafte  and 
judgment  of  Camoens. 

d  H^vtb fhrill  faint  vake  th^  untimely  gbofi  complaim, It  may  not  perh^s 

be  unentertainlng  to  cite  Madam  Daciefy  and  Mr.  Poffty  on  the  voices  of 
I  4  the 
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The  amorous  dolphins  to  their  deepeft  caves 
In  vain  retreat  to  fly  the  furious  waves ; 
High  o'er  the  mountain-capes  the  ocean  flows^ 
Aud  tears  the  aged  forcfts  from  their  brows : 

The 

the  dead.  Ijt  will«  at  Icaft,  afford  a  critical  obfervation,  which  appean  to 
have  efcaped  them  both.  <'  The  /hades  of  the  fuitors  (obferves  Dadtr) 
<<  when  they  are  fummoned  by  Mercury  out  of  the  palace  of  Uljffet^  emit  4 
«  feeble,  plaintive,  inarticulate  found,  rfiuTif  ftrident :  whereas  ^0- 
**  memnonj  and  the  (hades  that  have  been  long  in  the  date  of  the  dead, 
"  fpeak  articulately.  I  doubt  not  but  Homer  intended  to  ih'ew,  fay  th^ 
**  former  defcription,  that  when  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  organs  of  the 
<<  body,  it  ceafes  to  ad  after  the  fame  manner  as  while  it  was  joined  to  lt{ 
«  but  how  the  dead  recover  their  voices  afterwards  is  piiot  c^fy  to  under* 
((  iUnd,    In  other  refpeds  Virgil  paints  after  Homer: 

Pars  t oiler e  vocem 
Exiguam  :  inceptus  chmor  frufiratur  Ikanteu'** 

To  this  Mr.  Tope  replies,  "  But  why  fliould  we  fuppofe  with  Dacier,  that 
**  thefe  ihades  of  the  fuitors  (of  Penelope)-  have  loft  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  } 
**  I  rather  imagine  that  the  founds  they  uttered  were  figns  of  complaint 
*'  and  difeontent,  and  proceeded  not  from  an  inability  to  fpeak.  After 
•<  Patroclus  was  (lain,  he  appears  to  Acbillesj  and  fpeaks  very  articulately  to 
"  him  5  yet  to  cxprcfs  his  forrow  at  his  departure,  he  afts  like  thefe  fuitors ; 
J»«  for  j^chnlles 

Like  a  thin  fmoke  beholds  the  fpirit  fly, 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry. 

**  Dacier  conjectures,  that  the  power  of  fpeech  ceafes  in  the  dead,  till  they 
**  are  admitted  into  a  flate  of  reft  5  but  Patroclus  is  an  inftance  to  the  coo- 
**  trary  in  the  ///W,  and  Elpenor  in  the  Odyffey^  for  they  both  fpeak  before 
**  their  funereal  rites  are  performed,  and  confequently  before  they  enter 
*«  into  a  ftate  of  repofe  amongft  the  (hades  of  the  happy.'* 

The  critic,  in  his  fearch  for  diftant  proofs,  often  omits  the  moft  material 
one  immediately  at  hand.  Had  Madam  Dacier  attended  to  the  epifode  of  the 
fouls  of  the  fuitors,  the  world  had  never  feen  licr  ingenuity  in  thefe  mjrtho- 
logical  conjedures  \  nor  had  Mr.  Pope  any  need  to  bring  the  cafe  of  Patttm 
clus  or  Elpenor  to  overthrow  her  fyftem.  Ampbimedony  one  of  the  fuitors,  in 
the  very  epifode  which  gave  birth  to  Dacier^  conjecture,  tcUs  his  ftory  veiy 

7  artlcu- 
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The  pine  and  oak's  huge  (inewy  roots  uptorn^ 
And  from  their  beds  the  dufky  fands,  upborne 
On  the  rude  whirlings  of  the  billowy  fweep, 
Imbrown  Ae  furface  of  the  boiling  deep. 
High  to  the  poop  the  valiant  Gama  fprings, 
And  all  the  rage  of  grief  his  bofom  wrings. 
Grief  to  behold,  the  while  fond  hope  cnjoy'd 
The  meed  of  all  his  toils,  that  hope  deftroy'd. 
In  awful  horror  loft  the  hero  ftands, 
And  rowls  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fpreads  his  bands, 
While  to  the  clouds  his  veffcl  rides  the  fwell. 
And  now  her  black  keel  ftrikes  the  gates  of  hell ; 
<  Oh  thou,  he  cries,  whom  trembling  heaven  obeys, 
Whofe  will  the  tempeft's  furious  madnefs  fways, 

Who, 

^aiticqlately  to  the  ihade  of  Agamcmnony  though  he  had  not  received  the 
funereal  rites : 

Our  mangled  bodies  now  deformM  with  gore. 

Cold  and  neglefted  fpread  tiie  marble  floor : 

No  friend  to  bathe  our  wounds !  or  tears  to  (hed  * 

0*er  the  pale  corfc !  the  honours  of  the  dead.         Odyfl*.  xxiv. 

On  the  whole,  the  defence  of  Fope\%  almoft  as  idle  as  the  conjedlures  of 
Pader.  The  pbin  truth  is,  poetry  delights  in  perfonification :  every  thing 
in  it,  as  Arifotle  fays  of  the  Iliad,  has  manners  j  poetry  muft  therefore  per- 
ibnjfy  according  to  our  ideas.    Thus  in  MMton : 

Tears,  fuch  as  angels. weep,  burft  forth — . 
And  thus  in  Homers  while  the  fuitors  are  conducted  to  hell ; 
Trembling  the  fpe^res  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin,  hollow  fcreams,  along  the  deep  defcent : 

and,  unfettered  with  mythological  diftinftions,  eiiA  fliriek  or  articulately 
,taik,  according  to  the  moil  poetical  view  of  their  fuf>pofed  circumftances. 
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Who,  through  the  wUd  waves>  Icd'ft  thy  chofen  race. 
While  the  high  billows  flood  like  walls  of  brafs : 
Oh  thouj  while  ocean  burfting  o'er  the  world 
Roar'd  o'er  the  hills,  and  from  the  iky  down  hurl'd 
Rufh'd  other  headlong  oceans ;  Oh,  as  then 
The  fecond  father  of  the  race  of  men 
Safe  in  thy  care  the  dreadful  billows  rode. 
Oh !  fave  us  now,  be  now  the  Saviour  God ! 
Safe  in  thy  care,  what  dangers  have  we  paft ! 
And  (halt  thou  leave  us,  leave  us  now  at  lad 
To  perifli  here— our  dangers  and  our  toils 
To  fpread  thy  laws  unworthy  of  thy  fmiles ; 
Our  vows  unheard— Heavy  with  all  thy  weight. 
Oh  horror,  come !  and  come,  eternal  nieht ! 

He  paufed  ; — then  round  his  eyes  and  arms  he  threw 
In  gefture  wild,  and  thus ;  Oh  happy  you  ! 
You,  who  in  Afric  fought  for  holy  faith. 
And,  pierced  with  Moorifti  fpears,  in  glorious  death 
Beheld  the  fmiling  heavens  your  toils  reward, 
By  your  brave  mates  beheld  the  conqueft  fliared ; 
Oh  happy  you,  on  every  fliore  renown'd  ! 
Your  vows  refpe£ted,  and  your  wiflies  crown 'd. 

He  fpoke ;  redoubled  rage  the  mingled  blafts ; 
Through  the  torn  cordage  and  the  fliatter'd  mafts 
The  winds  loud  whiftled,  fiercer  lightnings  blazed. 
And  louder  roars  the  doubled  thunders  raifed. 

The 
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The  iky  and  ocean  blending,  each  on  fire, 
SeemM  as  all  Nature  ftruggled  to  expire. 
When  now  the  filver  ftar  of  love  appeared. 
Bright  in  her  eaft  her  radiant  front  (he  rear'd ; 
Fair  through  the  horrid  ftorm  the  gentle  ray 
Announced  the  promife  of  the  cheerful  day ; 
From  her  bright  throne  celeftial  love  beheld 
The  temped  burn,  and  blaft  on  blaft  impell'd : 
And  muft  the  furious  daemon  ftill,  (he  cries. 
Still  urge  his  rage,  nor  all  the  pad  fuffice ! 
Tet  as  the  paft,  fhall  all  his  rage  be  vain— 
She.fpoke,  and  darted  to  the  roaring  main  ; 
Her  lovely  nymphs  flie  calls,  the  nymphs  obey, 
Her  nymphs, the  virtues  who  confefs  her  fway  j 
Round  every  brow  (he  bids  the  rofe-buds  twine. 
And  every  flower  adown  the  locks  to  (hine, 
Tbe  fnow*white  lily  and  the  laurel  green. 
And  pink  and  yellow  as  at  ftrife  be  feen. 
Inftant  amid  their  golden  ringlets  drove 
Each  fiowret,  planted  by  the  hand  of  love  y 
At  ftrife,  who  firft  th'  enamoured  powers  to  gain. 
Who  rule  the  tempefts  and  the  waves  reftrain : 
Bright  as  a  ftarry  band  the  Nereids  (hone, 
Inftant  old  Eolus'  fons  their  prefence  «  own ; 
The  winds  die  faintly,  and  in  fofteft  fighs 
^ach  at  his  fair  one's  feet  defponding  lies* 

e  For  the  fable  of  £olus  fee  the  tenth  Odyfley. 
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The  bright  Orithia,  threatening,  ftcrnly  chides 
The  furious  Boreas,  and  his  faith  derides ; 
The  furious  Boreas  owns  her  powerful  bands : 
Fair  Galatea,  with  a  fmile  con^mands 
The  raging  Notus,  for  his  Ipve,  how  true. 
His  fervent  paflion  and  his  faith  {he  knew. 
Thus  every  nymph  her  various  lover  chides ; 
The  filent  winds  are  fettcr'd  by  their  brides ; 
And  to  the  goddefs  of  celeftial  loves. 
Mild  as  her  look,  and  gentle  as  her  doves 
In  flowery  bands  are  brought.     Their  amorous  flam^ 
The  queen  approves,  and  ever  burn  the  fame, 
She  cries,  and  joyful  on  the  nymphs'  fair  hands, 
Th'  Eolian  race  receive  the  queen's  commands. 
And  vow,  that  henceforth  her  Armada's  fails 
Should  gently  fwell  with  fair  propitious  ^  gales. 

Now 

'  And  vowy  that  henceforth  her  Armada' ijaiU 
Shouhhgenriy  fwell  ivitbfair  propitious  gales. 
i^In  innumerable  inflances  Camoens  difcovers  himfelf  a  judicious  imitator 
of  the  ancients.  In  the  two  great  matters  of  tiie  epic  are  feveral  prophecies 
oracular  of  the  fate  of  different  heroes^  which  give  an  air  of  folemn  import- 
ance to  the  poem.  The  fate  of  the  Armada  thus  obfcurely  anticipated,  re- 
fembles  in  particular  the  prophecy  of  the  fafe  return  of  Ulyffes  to  Ithaca, 
foretold  by  the  ihade  of  tirefasy  which  was  afterwards  fulfilled  by  the 
Phxacians.  It  remains  now  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  machinery 
ufed  by  Camoens  in  this  book.  The  neceffity  of  machinery  in  the  epopceia, 
and  the  perhaps  iufurmounuble  diiiiculty  of  finding  one  unexceptionaUy 
adapted  to  a  poem  where  the  heroes  are  Chriftians,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a 
poem  whofe  fubjeft  is  modem,  have  already  been  obfervcd  in  the  Preface. 
The  defcent  of  Bacchus  to  the  palace  of  Neptune  in  the  depths  of  the  fea, 
and  his  addrefs  to  the».watery  gods  are  noble  imitations  of  Virgirs  Juno  in 
the  firfl  iEneid.  The  defcription  of  the  ftorm  is  alfo  mafterly.  In  both 
inflances  the  conduct  of  the  ^Eneid  is  joined  with  the  defcriptive  exuber- 
ance 
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Now  mom,  ferene  in  dappled  grey,  arofe 
O'er  the  fair  lawns  where  murmuring  Ganges  flows ; 

Pale 

*nce  of  the  Odyffcy.  The  appearance  of  the  ftar  of  Venus  through  thk 
ftorm  is  finely  imagined,  the  influence  of  the  nymphs  of  that  goddefs  over 
the  winds,  and  their  fubfequent  nuptials,  are  in  the  fpirit  of  the  promife  of 
Juno  to  £olus  i 

Sunt  mibi  his  Jeptent  frafiantt  cor  port  tiympha  ; 
Slmttrumy  ^u^  fortiM  pukberrimay  Dethpaaik 
Cwnubio  jungam  fiabiliy  propriamque  dkabo: 
Omnes  ut  tecum  meritis  pro  talibus  annot 
Exigat,  6f  puUbrafaciat  te  prole  parentem. 

And  the  fi6ion  itTelf  is  an  allegory  exadly  in  the  manner  of  Homer. 
Orithia,  the  daughter  of  £re€teus,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons,  was  raviihed 
and  carried  away  by  Boreas.  Her  name  derived  from  o^,  bound  or  Iknitf 
and  dvtf,  violence,  implies,  fays  Caftera,  that  (he  moderated  the  rage  of  her 
bufband.  In  the  fame  manner,  Galatea,  derived  from  yaXa,  milk,  and  fli»^ 
a  goddefs,  fignifies  the  goddefs  of  candour  or  innocence. 

**  If  one  would  fpeak  poetically,  fays  Bojfu,  he  mull  imitate  Homer. 
Homer  will  not  iay  that  fait  has  the  virtue  to  preferve  dead  bodies,  or  that 
the  fea  prefented  jicbiUes  a  remedy  to  preferve  the  corps  of  Patroclus  from 
putre&dion :  he  makes  the  fea  a  goddefs,  and  tells  us  that  tbetis,  to  com- 
fort Acbii/es,  promifed  to  perfume  the  body  with  an  ambrofia,  which  ihould 
keep  it  a  whole  year  from  corruption.-^AU  this  is  told  us  poetically,  the 
whole  is  reduced  into  a^ion,  the  fea  is  made  a  perfon  who  fpeaks  and  ads* 
and  thi$  profipopma  is  accompanied  with  paifion,  tendemefs,  and  aife^on.** 
It  has  been  obferved  by  the  critics,  that  Homer,  in  the  battle  of  the  gods, 
has,  with  great  propriety,  divided  their  auxiliary  forces.     On  the  fide  oif  the 
Greeks  he  places  all  the  gods  who  prefide  over  the  arts  and  fciences.    Mars 
and  Venus  favour  the  adultery  of  Paris ;  and  Apollo  is  for  the  Trojans,  as 
their  ftrength  confifted  chiefly  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow.    Talkmg  of  the  battle* 
**  With  what  art,  fays  Euftatbius  as  cited  by  Pope,  does  the  poet  engage  the 
gods  in  this  conflid !  Neptune  oppofes  Apollo,  which  implies,  that  things 
noift  and  dry  are  in  continual  difcord.     Pallas  fights  with  Mars,  which 
^gnifies  that  rafhnefs  and  wifdom  always  difagree.     Juno  is  againft  Diana, 
that  is,  nothing  more  differs  from  a  marriage  ilate  than  celibacy :  Vulcan 
engages  Xanthus,  that  is,  fire  and  water  are  in  perpetual  variance.     Thus 
we  have  a  fine  allegory  concealed  under  the  veil  of  Excellent  poetry,  and  the 
reader  conceives  a  double  fatisfadion  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  beautiful 

verfcs 
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Pale  {hone  the  wave  beneath  the  golden  beam ; 

Blue  o'er  the  Giver  flood  Malabria's  mountains  gleam : 

The  failors  on  the  main-top's  airy  round, 

Land,  land>  aloud,  with  waving  hands,  refound ; 

Aloud  the  pilot  of  Melinda  cries. 

Behold,  O  chief,  the  fliores  of  India  rife  ! 

Elate  the  joyful  crew  on  tip-toe  trod. 

And  every  breaft  with  fwelling  raptures  glow'd ; 

Gama's  great  foul  confeft  the  rufliing  fwell. 

Prone  on  his  manly  knees  the  hero  fell. 

Oh  bounteous  heaven,  he  cries,  and  fpreads  his  hands 

To  bounteous  heaven,  while  boundlefs  joy  commands 

No  farther  word  to  flow.     In  wonder  loft. 

As  one  in  horrid  dreams  through  whirlpools  toft,  . 

Now  fnatch'd  by  daemons  rides  the  flaming  air. 

And  howls,  and  hears  the  bowlings  of  defpair ; 

Awakedy 

veifes  and  an  inftru£iive  moral.*'  And  again,  **  The  combat  of  Mars  and 
Pallas  is  plainly  allegorical.  Juftice  and  wifdom  demanded,  that  an  end 
fliould  be  put  to  this  terrible  war:  the  god  of  war  oppofes  this,  but  is 
worfted.— No  fooner  has  our  reafon  fubdued  one  temptation,  but  another 
fucceeds  to  re-inforce  it,  thus  f^ems  fuccours  Mars.-^Pallas  retreated  from 
Mars  in  order  to  conquer  him  j  this  (hews  us  that  the  bed  way  to  fubdue  a 
temptation  is  to  retreat  from  it." 

Thefe  explications  of  the  manner  of  Homer  ought,  in  jufticc,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  his  imitator ;  nor  is  the  moral  part  of  the  allegory  of  Camoens  lefs 
cxaft  than  the  mythological.  In  the  prefent  inftances,  his  allegory  is  pecu- 
liarly happy.  The  rage  and  endeavours  of  the  evil  daemon  to  prevent  the 
interefts  of  Chriftianity  arc  ftrongly  marked.  The  ftorm  which  he  raifcs  is 
the  tumult  of  the  human  paffions  j  thefe  are  moft  effedually  fubdued  by 
the  influence  of  the  virtues,  which  more  immediately  depend  upon  ccleftial 
Love ;  and  the  union  whicli  (he  con(irras  between  the  virtues  and  paflions, 
U  the  fureft  pledge  of  future  tranquillity. 
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Awaked,  amazed,  confufed  with  tranfport  glowa^    * 
And,  trembling  ftill,  with  troubled  joy  o'erflows ; 
So,  yet  affedied  with  the  fickly  weight 
Left  by  the  horrors  of  the  dftadf ul  night. 
The  hero  wakes  in  raptures  to  behold 
The  Indian  (hores  before  his  prows  unfold : 
Bounding  he  rifes,  and  with  eyes  on  fire 
Surveys  the  limits  of  his  proud  defire. 

O  glorious  chief,  while  ftorms  and  oceans  raved. 
What  hopelefs  toils  thy  dauntlefs  valour  braved ! 
By  toils  like  thine  the  brave  afcend  to  heaven  i 
By  toils  like  thine  immortal  fame  is  given. 
Not  he,  who  daily  moves  in  ermine  gown. 
Who  nightly  flumbers  on  the  couch  of  down  ; 
Who  proudly  boalls  through  heroes  old  to  trace 
The  lordly  lineage  of  his  titled  race ; 
Ptoud  of  the  fmiles  of  every  courtier  lord, 
A  welcome  gueft  at  every  courtier's  board ; 
Not  he,  the  feeble  fon  of  eafe,  may  claim 
Thy  wreath,  O  Gama,  or  may  hope  thy  fame. 
*Tis  he,  who  nurtured  on  the  tented  field. 
From  whofe  brown  cheek  each  tint  of  fear  expell'd, 
"With  manly  face  unmoved,  fecure,  ferene, 
Amidft  the  thunders  of  the  deathful  fcene. 
From  horror's  mouth  dares  fnatch  the  warrior's  crown. 
His  own  his  honours,  all  his  fame  his  own : 

Who 
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Who  proudly  juft  to  honour's  ftcm  commandsy 

The  dogftar's  rage  on  Afric's  burning  fands. 

Or  the  keen  air  of  midnight  polar  ikies. 

Long  watchful  by  the  helm,  alike  defies : 

Who  on  his  front,  the  trophies  of  the  wars. 

Bears  his  proud  knighthood's  badges  his  honed  fears; 

Who  cloath'd  in  fteel,  by  third,  by  famine  worn. 

Through  raging  feas  by  bold  ambition  borne. 

Scornful  of  gold,  by  nobled  ardour  fired. 

Each  wifli  by  mental  dignity  infpired. 

Prepared  each  ill  to  fuffcr  or  to  dare. 

To  blefs  mankind,  his  great  his  only  care ; 

Him  whom  her  fon  mature  experience  owns. 

Him,  him  alone  heroic  glory  crowns. 

Once  more  the  tranilator  is  tempted  to  confefs  his  opinion,  that  the  con- 
trary pradice  of  Homer  and  Virgil  affords  in  reality  no  reafonable  obje^on 
againft  the  exclamatory  exuberances  of  Camoens.  Homer,  though  the 
father  of  the  epic  poem,  has  his  exuberance;;,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
which  violently  trefpafs  again  ft  the  firft  rule  of  the  epopoeia,  the  unity  of 
the  aftion :  a  rule  which,  ftri^y  fpeaking,  is  not  outraged  by  the  digrefihre 
exclamations  of  Camoens.  The  one  now  before  us,  as  the  fevereft  critic 
muft  allow,  is  happily  adapted  to  the  fubjed  of  the  book.  The  great 
dangers  which  the  hero  had  hitherto  encountered,  are  particularly  defcribed. 
He  is  afterwards  brought  in  fafety  to  the  Indian  (hore,  the  object  of  bis  am* 
bition,  and  of  all  his  toils.  The  exclamation  therefore  on  the  grand  hinge- of 
the  poem,  has  its  propriety,  and  difcovers  the  warmth  of  its  author^s  genint. 
It  muft  alfo  pleafe,  as  it  is  ftrongly  charafteriftical  of  the  temper  of  our  mi- 
litary poet.  The  manly  contempt  with  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  luxuriovs 
inadive  courtier,  and  the  delight  and  honour  with  which  he  talks  of  the 
toils  of  the  foldier,  prefent  his  own  aftive  life  to  the  reader  of  fenfibility. 
His  campaigns  in  Africa,  where  in  a  gallant  attack  he  loft  an  eye,  his 
dangerous  life  at  fea,  and  the  military  fatigues,  and  the  battles  in  which  he 
bore  an  honourable  (hare  in  India,  rife  to  our  idea,  and  poffefs  us  with  an 

efteem 
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efteem  and  admiration  of  our  mardal  poet,  who  thus  could  look  back 
with  a  s>^iiit  cnthttfiafin,  though  his  modefty  docs  not  mentiofi  \3mMf, 
on  all  the  hardfliips  he  had  endured:  who  thus  could  bravely  efteem 
the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  expofed,  and  by  which  he  had  feverely 
fuffered,  as  the  moft  defirable  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  the  ornament  of 
his  name. 


.  END  OF  THE   SIXTH   BOOK. 
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IJ  AIL,  glorious  chief!  where  never  chief  before 
Forced  his  bold  way,  all  hail  on  India's  fhore ! 
And  hail,  ye  Lufian  heroes !  fair  and  wide 
What  groves  of  palm  to  haughty  Rome  deny'd. 
For  you  by  Ganges'  lengthening  banks  unfold ! 
What  laurel  forefts  on  the  fhores  of  gold 
For  you  their  honours  ever  verdant  rear. 
Proud  with  their  leaves  to  twine  the  Lufian  fpear  ! 

Ah  heaven !  what  fury  Europe's  fons  controuls ! 
What  felf-confuming  difcord  fires  their  fouls  ! 
'Gainft  her  own  bread  her  fword  Germania  turns ; 
Through  all  her  ftates  fraternal  rancour  bums  j 

Some, 


! 
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Some^  blindly  wandering,  holy  faith  *  difclaim, 

And  fierce  through  all  wild  rages  civil  flame. 

High  found  the  titles  of  the  Englifli  crown, 

Eliug  of  Jerufalem,  his  old  ^  renown  ! 

Alas,  delighted  with  an  airy  name. 

The  thin  dim  ihadow  of  departed  fame, 

England's  ftern  monarch,  fank  in  foft  repofe. 

Luxurious  riots  mid  his  northern  fnows : 

Or  if  the  darting  burft  of  rage  fucceed. 

His  brethren  are  his  foes,  and  Chriftians  bleed ; 

While  Hagar's  brutal  race  his  titles  ftain, 

In  weeping  iSalem  unmolefted  reign. 

And  with  their  rites  impure  her  holy  (hrines  profane. 

And  thou,  O  Gaul,  with  gaudy  trophies  plumed, 

Moft  Chriftian  named  ;  alas,  in  vain  aflumed  ! 

What 

a  Some,  blindly  wanderings  holy  faith  difclaim. — The  conftitution  of  Ger- 
many, obferves  PufFcndorff,  may  be  faid  to  verify  the  fable  of  the  Hydra, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  heads  of  the  German  (late  bite  and  devour  each 
other.  At  the  time  when  Camoens  wrote,  the  German  empire  was  plunged 
into  all  the  njiferics  of  a  religious  war,  the  catholics  ufmg  every  endeavour 
to  rSvet  the  chains  of  popery,  the  adherents  of  Luther  as  ftrenuoufly  en- 
deavouring to  (hake  them  off. 

b  Ht^b  found  tbe  titles  of  the  Engli/b  croisfn^  King  ofjerufalem. This  is  a 

mifiake.  The  title  of  King  of  Jerufalem  was  never  affumed  by  the  kings 
of  England.  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
uvas  eleded  king  of  Jerufalem  by  the  army  in  Syria,  but  declined  it  in  hope 
of  afcending  the  throne  of  England,  which  attempt  was  defeated.  Regnier, 
count  d'Anjou,  father  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  was  flattered  with 
the  mock  royalty  of  Naples,  Cyprus,  and  Jerufalem ;  his  armorial  bearing 
for  the  latter,  Luna,  a  crofs  potent,  between  four  croffes  SoL-P-Hen.  VIIL 
fiUed  the  throne  of  England  when  our  author  wrote  this  part  of  the  Lufiad : 
his  Gothic  luxuiy  and  conjugal  brutality  amply  deferved  the  cenfure  of  the 
f^oneft  poet. 

K  2 
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What  impious  luft  of  empire  ftcels  thy  «  breaft 

From  their  juft  lords  the  Qiriftian  lands  to  wreft ! 

While  holy  faith's  hereditary  foes 

Poflefs  the  treafures  where  Cynifio  '  flows ; 

And  all  fecure,  behold  their  harvefts  fmile 

In  waving  gold  along  the  banks  of  Nile. 

And  thou,  O  loft  to  glory,  loft  to  fame. 

Thou  dark  oblivion  of  thy  ancient  name. 

By  every  vicious  luxury  debaftdj 

Each  noble  paffion  from  thy  breaft  erafed, 

Nervelefs  in  (loth,  enfeebling  arts  thy  boaft. 

Oh !  Italy,  how  fallen,  how  low,  how  *  loft  ! 

lu 

c  What  impioui  luft  of  empire  fieeh  tby  breaft. ^^^^TX^  French  tnmflator  veiy 
cordially  agrees  with  the  Portuguefe  poet  in  the  ibridures  upon  Gcnnaoy, 
England,  and  Italy.  But  when  his  own  country  is  touched  upon,  **  Malgri 
*'  tefiimei  (ays  he,  que^al  pcur  mon  auteur,  je  ne  cteindrai  fas  de  dire  ^^il  tvmhe 
**  ici  dans  une  grande  injuftice:  For  all  the  regard  I  have  for  my  author,  I  will 
<*  not  heiitate  to  (ay,  that  here  he  has  committed  an  enormous  injuftice," 
All  Europe  helides  however  will  witnefs  the  truth  of  tiie  aflertion,  which 
ftigmatizes  the  French  politics  with  the  luft  of  extending  their  noonarchy. 

«i  ^^~^wi)ere  Cyrlfoflozvs^-^A  river  in  Africa. 

«  Ob  !  Italy i  bvw  fallen,  bow  low,  bow  left  / — However  thcfe  fcvere  reflec- 
tions on  modem  Italy  may  difpleafe  the  admirers  of  Italian  manners,  the 
pidlure  on  the  whole  is  too  juft  to  admit  of  confutation.  Never  did  the 
hiftory  of  any  court  afford  fuch  inftances  of  villany  and  all  the  bafenefs  of 
intrigue,  as  that  of  the  popes.  The  faith  and  honour  of  gentlemen  bani(hed 
from  the  politics  of  the  Vatican,  every  public  virtue  muft  of  confequence 
decline  among  the  liigher  ranks;  while  the  lower,  broken  by  oppreflion, 
fink  into  the  deepeft  poverty,  and  its  attendant  vices  of  meanncfs  and  pufil- 
lanimity.  That  this  view  of  the  lower  ranks  in  the  popc*s  domlhions  is 
juft,  wc  have  ll.e  indubitable  tcftimony  of  an  Addifon,  confirmed  by  the 
miferable  depopulation  of  a  province,  which  was  once  the  fineft  and  rood 
populous  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  has  long  been  the  i)olicy  of  the  court 
of  Spain,  to  encourage  the  luxury  and  etfeminnte  diffipation  of  the  Neapo- 

Unn 
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In  vain  to  thee  the  call  of  glory  founds^ 
Thy  fword  alone  thy  own  foft  bofom  wounds. 


«33 


Ah, 


Htan  nobility ;  and  thofe  of  modern  Venice  refemble  their  warlike  anceflors 
only  in  name.  That  Italy  can  boaft  many  individuals  of  a  different  cha* 
rsk€ter,  will  by  no  means  overthrow  thefe  general  obfervations  founded  on 
the  teillmony  of  the  moil  authentic  writers.  Our  poet  is  befides  juftiiiable, 
in  his  cenfuresy  for  he  only  follows  the  fevere  reflexions  of  the  greateft  of 
the  Italian  poets.  It  were  eafy  to  give  fifty  inftances  j  two  or  three  however 
Iball  fufiice.    Dante  in  his  iixth  Canto,  del  Purg. 


jihif  ferva  Italia^  £  dolore  t 

Natfefenasa'HoccBO'oiHgraniempeftaf 

Non  domui  <R  pro^lhde,  ma  bordello  ■■    ■- 
**  Ahy  ilaviih  luly,  the  inn  of  doloUr,  a  ihip  without  a  pilot  in  a  horrid 
**  tempefty  not  the  miih^fs  of  provinces,  but  a  brothel.»* 
Arioflo,  Canto  17. 

0  d'ognl  vitto  fetida  fentina 
Dorm  Italia  inebriac 

<<  O  inebriated  Italy,  thota  fleepeftthe  fink  of  every  filthy  vice.^* 
And  Petrarch  j 

DeP  empia  Babiloms^  otuP  ifuggita 

Ogm  ^^ergegnaf  ond*  egru  bene  i/uorip 

Albergo  di  doloKf  madre  d^errori 

Sonfuggit*  io  per  aHungar  la  wta» 

'<  From  the  hnpious  Babylon  (the  papal  court)  from  whence  all  fiiame  and 
<<  all  good  are  fled,  the  inn  of  dolour,  the  mother  of  errors,  have  I  hafiened 
•*  away  to  pn^g  my  life." 

A  much  admired  SooneC  f^om  the  fame  author  (hall  clofe  thefe  citation^. 

SONKETTO. 

La  gola,  e*lfonno,  eNtiofopiume 

Homo  del  mondo  ogni  virt^Jhandita^  \ 

Ond  ^  dal  corfofuo  fUfififmatrita 

Noftra  natura  vinta  dal  ctfiume  s 

Ed  ijifpento  ogni  benigno  lume 

Del  eiel^  per  cut  s*informa  brnnana  vita 

Che  per  eofa  mirabile  t'addita 

Cbe  vuolfar  d^Hehcona  nafcer  fame 

K  3  S(uai 
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Ab>  Europe's  fons^  ye  brother-powers,  in  you 
The  fables  old  of  Cadmus  now  are  ^  true : 

Fierce 

ifual  'vagbezza  £  laurOf  qual  di  nut  to? 
P^era  e  nuda  vat  Filijofiay 
Dice  la  turba  al  W  guadagno  tntefa, 
Pocbi  compagni  bavrai  fer  (''aha  via  \ 
Tanto  ti  prego  piu  ;  gentile  fplrtOy 
Non  lajfar  la  magnanlma  tua  Imprefa. 

Though  this  elegant  little  poem  is  general,  yet  as  the  author  and  thr  friend 
to  whom  he  addrefles  it  were  Italians,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  had 
a  particular  regard  to  die  ilate  of  their  own  country.  His  friend,  it  is  fup* 
pofed,  was  engaged  on  fome  great  literary  work,  but  was  difcouraged  by  the 
view  of  the  diffipation  and  profligacy  of  his  age.  I  have  thus  attempted  it 
in  Engliih : 

SONNET. 

Ah  !  how,  my  friend,  has  foul.gorged  luxuiic. 
And  bloated  flumbers  on  the  flothful  down. 
From  the  dull  world  all  manly  virtue  thrown. 
And  flaved  the  age  to  cuftom^s  tyrannie ! 

The  blcfled  lights  fo  loft  in  darknefs  be, 
Thofe  lights  by  heaven  to  guide  our  minds  beftown> 
Mad  were  he  deemM  who  brought  from  Helicon 
The  hallowed  water  or  the  laurel  tree. 

Philofophy,  ahf  thou  art  cold  and  poor, 

Exclaihi  the  crowd,-  on  fordid  gain  intent ; 

Few  will  attend  thee  on  thy  lofty  road } 

Yet  I,  my  friend,  would  fire  thy  zeal  the  more; 

Ah,  gentle  fpirit,  labour  on  unfpent. 

Crown  thy  fair  toils,  and  win  the  fmile  of  God. 

f  The  fablei  old  of  Cjiw»*.— Cadmus  having  flain  the  dragon  which 
guarded  the  fountain  of  Dirce  in  Boeotia^  fowed  the  teeth  of  the  monfter. 
A  number  of  armed  men  immediately  fprung  up,  and  furrounded  Cadmus> 
in  order  to  kill  him.  By  the  counfel  of  Minerva  he  threw  a  precious  ftonc 
among  them,  in  ftriving  for  which  they  flew  one  another.  Only  five  fuF- 
vived,  who  afterwards  aflifted  him  to  build  the  city  of  Thebes.  Vid.  Ovid. 
Met.  iv. 

The 
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Fierce  rofe  thb  brothers  from  the  dragon  teeth^    . 

And  each  fell  crimfon'd  with  a  brother'sdeatlu 

So  fall  the  braveft  of  the  Chrift  ian  z  nanie. 
While  dogs  unclean  Meffi^'s  lore  t;»lalphen)py 
And  howl  their  curfes  .o'er  the  holy  tonib^^j  .  ■       ' 
While  to  the  fword  theiChriftian  ra^ce  th^y  doom- 
From  age  to  age»  from  ihpx^  to  diftwt  feofic?,  . 
By  various  prints  led»  t&i^  kgion^  pour  j,  .,r 

Unite4  all  in  pne  determined  aim>  «.    ;. . 
From  every  lahditb  blot'the  Chriftian  name.     •    ; 
Then  wake,  ye  brotbeihFiowersi  con^bined  awake^        .  .  ; 
And  from  the  foe  the  ^i^c^t  .example  take.  i.;.  ;» 

If  empire  tempt  ye,  lo,  the  eaft  expands,   ,>  • . 
Fair  and  immenfe,  her  fumme^-garde^  lai^cU; . 
There  boaftful  ^alth  di^lays  her  radianjt;  ftore  s ;       c.  r./^^ 
PaAol  and  Hermus'  fireams  o^r  golden  ore  3  i  r 

RowL 

The  foundation  of  thUj^le  app«9rsrtp  be,t|Mis?  CivijniUs  hav^g  0aifi,m 
fiunous  freebooter^  who  infefted  Bceotia,  a  number  of  his  banditti,  not  im- 
properly called  his  tetfth,  attehii^ed  td^revertge  hi^^  death,  but  quatrcUlng 
about  the  prefents  which  Cadmt^s  ^ent  them  tpidi^bute  ampng  theaiielve$> 
they  fell  by  the  fwords  of  each  other. 

Terriggna  fereunt  per  mutua  vulnera  fratres, 

g  So  fall  the  braveft  of  the  Cbriftian  name, 
Whle  dogi  unclean 
Imitated  from  this  fine  pafTage  in  Lucan : 

^is  furor f  0  Gives  !  qua  tanta  licentiaferrif 

Gentihus  invifis  Latium  frahere  cfuorem  f 

Cumque  fuperba  foret  Bzhylon  fpolianda  tropbeeis 

jiufomisf  umbraque  erraret  Craflus  inulta, 

Belligeri  placuit  nullos  babitura  triumpboi  f 

HeUf  quantum  potuit  terra  pelagique  parari 

Hoc,  quern  dviles  baufirunt,  fangmne,  dextra  ! 

K4 
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Rowl  their  long  way  i  bat  not  for  you  they  flow ; 

Their  treafutes  bbze  on  the  ftem  Soldan's  brow  ? 

From  him  Aflyria  plies  the  loom  of  gold^ 

And  Afric's  fons  thdr  deepeft  mines  unfoM 

To  build  his  haughty  throne.    Te  weftem  powers. 

To  throw  the  mihtic  bok  of  JoIfc  is  yours> 

Tours  all  the  4rt  to  wield  the  arms  of  fire ; 

Then  bid  the  thutidets  of  the  dreadAil  tiro  •    - . 

Againft  the  walls  of  proud' Byzantium  roar^ 

TiU  headlong  driicn  from  Europe's  favifli'd  fhore-  'T 

To  their  cold  Scythian  wilds,  and  dreary  dens. 

By  Cafpian  mountains,  and  uneultured  fens. 

Their  fathers'  feats  beyond  the  Wcrfgian  ^  lake. 

The  barbarous  race  of  Saracen  bebke. 

And  hark|  ta  yba  the  woeful  Gveek  esdahns^  ' 

The  Georgian  fiathers  and  th'  Armenian  dames. 

Their  faireft  offspring  from  their  bofoms  torn, 

A  dreadful  tribute,  iood  imj^oring  '  mourn. 

Ab^  in  vain  I  their  offspring  captive  led. 

In  H^agar's  foil's  unhallow'd  temples  bred, 

To 

fc  Btyond  the  fyilgian  lake^-The  Cafjpian  fca,  fo  called  from  the  large  river 
Volga  or  Wolga,  which  empties  itfelf  into  it. 

1   Their  faireft  offspring  from  thdr  bofoms  tortf, 
A  dreadful  tribute  I  ■ 

By  this  barbarous  policy  the  tyranny  of  the  Ottomans  has  been  long  fuftained. 
The  troops  of  the  Turkiih  infantry  and  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of 
Janizaries  and  Spahis,  are  thus  fupported,  and  the  fcribes  in  office  called 
Mufti,  lays  Sandys,  <<  are  the  fons  of  ChriAians  (and  thofe  the  mod  com* 
**  pletely  fumifhed  by  nature)  taken  in  their  childhood  from  their  miferable 
<<  parents  by  a  levy  made  every  five  years,  or  oftcner  or  feldomer,  as.occa- 
"  fion  requircth,'» 
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To  rapine  train'dy  arife  a  brutal  hoft. 

The  Chriftian  terror,  and  the  Turkifli  boaft. 

Tct  fleep,  ye  powers  of  Europe,  carelefs  ileep, 
To  you  in  vain  your  eaftern  brethren  weep ; 
Yet  not  in  vain  their  woe*wrung  tears  (hall  fue  ; 
Though  fmall  the  Lufian  realms^  her  legions  few^ 
The  guardian  oft  by  heaven  ordain'd  before, 
The  LuCan  race  (hall  guard  Meffiah's  lore. 
When  heaven  decreed  to  cruCh  the  Moori(h  foe. 
Heaven  gave  the  Lufian  fpear  to  ftrike  the  blow. 
When  heavc;n's  own  laws  o'er  Afric's  (hores  were  heard. 
The  facred  (hrines  the  LuGan  heroes  ^  rear'd  ; 
Nor  (hall  their  zeal  in  Afia's  bounds  expire, 
Afia  fubdued  (ball  fume  with  hallowed  fire : 
When  the  red  fun  the  Lufian  (hore  forfakes. 
And  on  the  lap  of  deepeft  weft  *  awakes, 
Q'er  the  wild  plains,  beneath  unincenfed  (kies 
The  fun  (hall  view  the  Lufian  altars  rife. 
And  could  new  worlds  by  human  ftep  be  trod, 
Thofe  worlds  (hould  tremble  at  the  LuGan  «  nod. 

And 

k  O^er  AfricU  fboret-'-^ 

The  facred Jbritus  the  Lufian  heroes  rear*d 
See  the  note  on  page  49.  voJ.  iL 

1 of  deepeft  ixfeft Alludes  to  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the 

Brazils  by  the  Portuguefe. 

m  .^at  the  Luftan  «oi/.— If  our  former  defences  of  the  exuberant  declama- 
tions of  Camoens  are  allowed  by  the  critic,  we  doubt  not  but  the  digreflion, 
now  concluded,  will  appear  with  peculiar  propriety.  The  poet  having 
brought  his  heroes  to  the  ihore  of  India,  indulges  himfelf  with  a  review  of 

the 
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And  now  their  enGgns  blazing  o'er  the  tide 
On  India's  fhore  the  Lufian  heroes  ride. 

High 

the  ftate  of  the  wcftem  and  eaftern  worlds ;  the  latter  of  which  is  now,  by 
the  labour  of  his  heroes,  rendered  acceffible  to  the  former.  The  purpoTe  of 
his  poem  is  alfo  ftriaiy  kept  in  view.  The  Weft  and  the  Eaft  he  con6deis 
as  two  great  empires,  the  one  of  the  true  religion,  the  other  of  a  falfc.  The 
profeflbrs  of  the  true,  difunited  and  dcftroying  each  other;  the profeffors  of 
the  falfe  religion  all  combined  to  extirpate  the  adherents  of  the  other.  He 
upbraids  the  profeffors  of  the  true  religion  for  their  vices,  particularly  for 
their  difunion  and  for  deferting  the  interefts  of  holy  feith.  His  couDtrymeny 
however,  he  boafts,  have  been  its  defenders  and  planters,  and,  without  the 
afliflance  of  their  brother-powers,  will  plant  it  in  Aiia.  This,  as  it  is  the 
purpofe  of  tiis  hero,  is  directly  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  poem,  and  the  hoDOur» 
which  Heaven,  he  fays,  vouchfafed  to  his  countrymen,  in  choofing  them  to 
defend  and  propagate  its  laws,  is  mentioned  in  the  genuine  fpirit  of  that  reli- 
gious enthufiafm  which  breathes  through  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  which  gives  an  air  of  the  moft  folemn  importance  to  the 
GieruCalemme  of  Taffo. 

Yet  whatever  liberties  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  take  when  he  treats  of  the 
fabulous  ages,  any  abfurdity  of  opinion,  where  authentic  hiftory,  and  the 
ftate  of  modern  nations  afford  the  topic,  muft  to  the  intelligent  reader 
appear  ridiculous,  and  therefore  a  blemifh  in  a  folemn  poem.  There  are 
many,  the  tranflator  is  aware,  to  whom  a  ferious  and  warm  exhortation  to  a 
general  crufade  will  appear  as  an  abfurdity,  and  a  blemifli  of  this  kind. 
<*  The  crufaders,"  according  to  what  M.  Voltaire  calls  their  true  charader, 
*'  des  brigands  ligues  four  venir,  &c.  were  a  band  of  vagabond  thieves,  wlio 
<<  had  agreed  to  ramble  from  the  heart  of  Europe  in  order  to  defolate  a  coun- 
<^  try  they  had  no  right  to,  and  maffacre,  in  cold  blood,  a  venerable  prince 
**  more  than  fourfcore  years  old,  and  his  whole  people,  againft  whom  they 
*♦  had  no  pretence  of  complaint.'* 

Yet  however  confidently  Voltaire  and  others  may  pleafe  to  talk,  it  will  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  crufades  were  neither  fo  unjuftifiable,  fo 
impolitical,  nor  fo  unhappy  in  their  confequences  as  the  fuperficial  readers 
of  hiftory  are  habituated  to  efteem  them. 

Were  the  Aborigines  of  all  America  to  form  one  general  confederacy 
againft  the  defcendants  of  thofe  Europeans,  who  maffacred  upwards  of  forty 
millions  of  Mexicans,  and  other  American  natives,  and  were  thefe  confe* 
df  rates  totally  to  difpoffefs  the  prefent  poffcffcrs  of  an  empire  fo  unjuftly  ac- 
quired, no  man,  it  is  prefumcd,  would  pronounce  that  their  combination 

and 
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High  to  the  fleecy  clouds  refplendant  far 
Appear  the  regal  towers  of  Malabar, 

Imperial 

and  hoftilities  were  againft  the  law  of  nature  or  nations.  Yet,  whatever 
Voltaire  may  pleafe  to  afltrt,  this  fuppoiition  is  by  no  means  unappUcable 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  crofs.  A  party  of  wandering  Arabs  are  joined  by 
the  Turks  or  Turcomans,  who  Inhabited  the  frozen  wilds  of  mount  Caucafus» 
and  whofe  name  fignifies  wanderers  $  thefe,  incorporated  with  other  banditti, 
fh)m  the  deferts  of  Scythia,  now  called  Tartary,  over-run  the  regions  of 
Syria,  to  which  they  had  no  title,  whofe  inhabitants  had  given  them,  no 
offence.  They  profefs  that  they  are  commifiioned  by  heaven  to  edabliih  the. 
religion  of  Mohammed  by  violence  and  the  fword.  In  a  few  ages  they  fubdue 
the  fineft  countries  around  Che  Euphrates,  and  the  Chriilian  inhabitants,  the 
rightful  pofieflors,  are  treated  with  the  mod  brutal  policy  and  all  its  at- 
tendant cruelties.  Bound  by  their  creed  to. make  war  on  the  Chriftians» 
their  ambition  negle^s  no  opportunity  to  extend  their  conquefts;  and 
already  pofifefled  of  inimenfe  territory,  their  acknowledged  purpofe  and  their 
power  threaten  deftrudlion  to  the  Chriftian  empire  of  tiie  Greeks. 

Having  conquered  and  pofelyted  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  the  princes  of  that  country,  their  tributaries  and  allies,  combining 
in  the  great  defign  to  extirpate  Chriilianity,  turn  their  arms  againd  Europe, 
and  are  fuccefsfol:  tliey  eftablKh  kingdoms  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  and 
France,  Italy,  and  the  weftern  iHands  of  the  Mediterranean,  fuffer  by  theif 
excurfions;  while  Hungary,  Bohem^,  Poland,  and  Italy  itfelf,  from  its 
vicinage  to  Dalmatia,  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  impending  fate  of 
the  Grecian  empire.  While  fuch  dangers  threatened,  it  is  impoflible  the 
princes  of  Europe  could  have  been  unconcerned.  Nor  were  prefent  injuries 
v^antlng  to  iUmulate  them  to  arms.  Cofmas,  a  writer  of  the  fixth  century, 
mentions  the  coniiderable  trade  which  the  Franks  carried  on  with  Syria 
through  the  Levant.  He  himfelf  travelled  to  India,  and  he  informs  us  that 
In  his  time  Juiliniah  fent  two  monks  to  China.  In  the  ninth  century,  (ays 
M.  de  Guignes,  an  affociation  of  French  merchants  went  twice  a  year  to 
Alexandria,  from  whence  they  brought  to  Europe  the  commodities  of  India 
and  Arabia.  ICalif  Haroun  made  a  formal  ceflion  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to 
Charlemagne,  and  allowed  the  Franks  to  build  houfes  of  hofpitality  for  the 
reception  of  pilgrims,  in  various  places  of  Syria.  Nor  was  devotion  the  only 
n)Otive  of  pilgrimage  The  emoluments  of  commerce  were  alfo  attended  to, 
£nd  the  houfes  of  hofpitality  poflefled  by  the  Franks,  Italians,  and  Venetians 
in  the  Eaft,  were  of  the  nature  of  fadories.  But  thefe  were  feized,  and 
plundered  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  eaftern  commerce  which  flowed  to 
Europe  through  the  Levant,  was  almod  totally  interrupted.    To  thefe 
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Of  the  firft  monarch  of  the  Indian  ft  ate. 


Right 


confiderations  let  it  alfo  be  added,  that  feveral  eaftem  Chrlflians  fled  to 
Europe,  and  begging  as  pilgrims  from  country  to  country,  implored  the 
aiiiftance  of  the  Chrlftian  powers  to  difpoflefs  the  cruel  and  unjuft  ufurpers 
of  their  lands.  At  this  period  the  cnifades  commence.  To  fuppofe  that  the 
princes  of  Europe  were  fo  infeniible  to  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  as 
ibme  modem  writers  who  have  touched  upon  that  fubje€t  appear  to  be,  it 
to  afcribe  a  degree  of  ilupidity  to  them,  by  no  means  applicable  to  their 
military  chara^er.  Though  fuperftition  inflamed  the  multitude,  we  may  be" 
aflured  however,  that  feveral  princes  found  it  their  political  intereft  to  fiin 
the  flames  of  that  fuperflition  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  tliat  the  princes  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  greatly  availed  themfelves  of- it.  The  immenfe  refources 
which  the  Turks  received  from  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which 
bad  not  been  attempted  by  Godfrey  and  the  firft  crufaders,  determined  their 
fucceflors  to  alter  the  plan  of  their  operations^  They  began  their  hoftifitiet 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  proceeded  through  Barbary  to  Egypt.  By  this 
new  route  of  the  crofles,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  were  *  enabled  not 
only  to  drive  the  Moors  from  Europe,  but  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  their  power 
In  Africa.  Nor  was  the  fafety  of  the  Greek  empire  lefs  neceilkry  to  Italy 
and  the  eaflern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Injuries,  however,  offered  by  tha 
crufaders,  who  even  feized  the  throne  of  Conflantinople,  upon  which  they 
placed  an  earl  of  Flanders,  excited  the  refentment  of  the  Greeks;  and  their 
averfion  f  to  the  papal  fupremacy  rendered  them  fo  jealous  of  the  crufaders, 
that  the  fucceflors  of  Godfrey,  for  want  of  auxiliary  fupport,  after  about 
ninety  years  pofleflion,  were  totally  driven  from  their  new-erefted  kingdom 
in  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  an  event  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  had  been  long  forefeen,  the  Venetians,  the  Auftrians,  the 
Poks,  and  the  Ruflians,  became  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Tui^ksj  and 
many  defperate  wars,  attended  with  various  fuccefs,  have  been  continued  to 
the  prefent  time.  Not  much  above  fifty  years  ago,  their  formidable  eflforts 
to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  Venetian  dominions  alarmed  all  the  Chriftian 
powers ;  and  had  it  not  been  foV  the  repeated  defeats  they  received  froth 
prince  Eugene,  a  great  part  of  the  Auftrian  territories  muft  have  yielded  to 

their 

♦  Lifbon  itfelf  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  by  tlie  afliftance  of  an  Engliih 
fleet  of  crufaders. 

f  A  patriarch  of  Conftaniinople  declared  publickly  to  the  pope's  legate^ 
«<  That  he  would  much  rather  behold  the  turban  than  the  triple  crown  upon 
<»  the  great  altar  of  Conftantinople." 
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Right  to  the  port  the  valiant  Gama  bends, 
With  joyful  (houts  a  fleet  of  boats  attends ; 

Joyful 

their  yoke.  However  overlooked^  It  requires  but  little  political  phik>fo|]f)/ 
to  perceive  the  fecurlty  which  would  refult  to  Europe  were  there  a  powerful 
and  warlike  kingdom  en  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  The 
weftern  conquefls  of  that  fierce  warrior  Bajazet  1.  were  interrupted  by 
Tamerlane,  and  by  the  enemy  they  found  in  Kouli  Khan^  the  enraged  Porte 
was  prevented  from  revenging  the  triumphs  of  Eugene.  A  few  years  ago 
we  beheld  them  trample  on  the  law  of  nations,  fend  an  ambaffador  to  prifon, 
and  command  the  Ruffian  emprefs  to  defert  her  allies.  And  however  the 
forefight  of  the  narrow  politician  may  dread  the  rifing  power  of  the  Roft, 
it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  arms  of  Mufcovy  may  fix  fuch  barriers  to  tht 
Turklfli  empire  as  will  for  ever  prevent  their  long  meditated,  and  often  at* 
tempted  defign,  to  poflefs  themielves  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  or  to  jcx- 
tend  their  conquefts  on  the  Weft,  conquefts  which  would  render  them  the 
moil  dangerous  power  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  a  word,  the  crufades,  a  combination  which  tended  to  fupport  the  Greek 
empire  for  the  fecurlty  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Europe,  and  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  fouthem,  whatever  the  fuperftition  of  its  promoters  and  condudors 
might  have  been,  can  by  no  means  deferve  to  be  called  a  mofl  fingular  monu- 
ment of  human  folly.  And  however  the  Inutility  and  abfurdity  of  their  profeiled 
aim,  to  refcue  the  tomb  of  Chrift,  may  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  modem 
philofopher,  it  was  a  motive  admirably  adapted  to  the  fuperftition  of  the 
iponkilh  ages ;  and  where  it  is  neceflary  that  an  enemy  (hould  be  reftrained, 
an  able  politician  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  mod  powerful  of  all  incitements 
to  hoftility^  the  fuperfiitious  or  religious  fervour  of  his  army.  And  by  thus 
refting  the  war  on  a  religious  motive,  the  Englifli,  who  were  moft  remote 
from  Mohammedan  depredation,  were  induced  to  join  the  confederacy,  to 
which,  at  varioiis  times,  they  gave  the  moft  important  affiftance. 

It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  therefore  that  Camoens  upbraids  his  age  for 
negligently  permitting  the  aggrandifcmtnt  of  the  Mohammedan  power. 
Nor  is  the  boaft  that  his  countrymen  will  themfelves  efFe^  this  great  purpofe, 
unfounded  in  truth.  As  already  obferved  in  the  Introdufiion,  the  voyage 
of  Gama  faved  the  liberties  of  niankind.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Afiatic 
feas  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  the  confequence  of  that  voyage,  is  the  mod 
efie^u^  and  mofl  important  completion  of  the  crufades. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  Camoens  talks  of  the  political  reafons  of 
a  cruiade^  with  an  accuracy  in  the  philofophy  of  hiflory,  as  fuperior  to  that 
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coiifideratkyis  let  it  alfo  be  added,  that  feveral  eaftem  Chrlftians  fled  to 
Europe,  and  begging  as  pilgrims  from  country  to  country,  implored  the 
affiftance  of  the  Cltrlftian  powers  to  difpoflefs  the  cruel  and  unjuft  ofurpers 
of  their  lands.    At  this  period  the  cm  fades  commence.    To  fuppofe  that  the 
princes  of  Europe  were  fo  infenfible  to  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  as 
Ibme  modem  writers  wlio  have  touched  upon  that  fubjed  appear  to  be,  it 
ID  afcribe  a  degree  of  ftupidity  to  them,  by  no  means  applicable  to  their 
nulitary  chara^er.    Though  fuperftition  inflamed  the  multitude,  we  may  be" 
aflnred  however,  that  feveral  princes  found  it  their  political  intereft  to  £ui 
the  flames  of  that  fuperftition  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  princes  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  greatly  availed  themfeives  of- it.    The  immenie  refources 
which  the  Turks  received  from  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which 
bad  not  been  attempted  by  Godfrey  and  the  firft  crufaders,  detennlned  that 
liicceflbfs  to  aker  the  plan  of  their  operations^     They  began  their  hoftifitiet 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  proceeded  through  Barbary  to  Egypt.     By  thit 
new  route  of  the  crofles,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  were  *  enabled  not 
only  to  drive  the  Moors  from  Europe,  but  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  their  power 
in  Africa.    Nor  was  the  iafety  of  the  Greek  empire  lefs  neceflQuy  to  Italy 
and  the  eaftern  kingdoms  of  Europe.    Injuries,  however,  ofiered  by  the 
crufaders,  who  even  feized  the  throne  of  Conflantjnople,  upon  which  they 
placed  an  earl  of  Flanders,  excited  the  refentment  of  the  Greeks;  and  their 
averfion  f  to  the  papal  fupremacy  rendered  them  fo  jealous  of  the  cruladers, 
that  the  fucceflbrs  of  Godfrey,  for  want  of  auxiliary  fupport,  after  about 
ninety  years  pofleflion,  were  totally  driven  from  their  new-erefted  kingdom 
in  the  Holy  Land.    By  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  an  event  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  had  been  long  forefcen,  the  Venetians,  the  Auftrians,  the 
Poks,  and  the  Ruflians,  became  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Turks;  and 
many  defperate  wars,  attended  with  various  fuccefs,  have  been  continued  to 
the  prefent  time.     Not  much  above  fifty  years  ago,  their  formidable  efforts 
to  poflefs  themfeives  of  the  Venetian  dominions  alarmed  all  the  Chrii^ian 
powers ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  defeats  they  received  from 
prince  Eugene,  a  great  part  of  the  Aiiftrian  territories  muft  have  yielded  to 

their 

*  Lifbon  itfelf  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  by  the  afliftance  of  an  Englifh 
fltet  of  crufaders. 

f  A  patriarch  of  Conftaniinople  declared  publickly  to  llie  pope's  legate, 
'«  That  he  would  much  rather  behold  the  turban  than  the  triple  crown  upon 
<«  tlie  great  altar  of  Conftantinople." 
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Right  to  the  port  the  valiant  Gama  bends, 
"With  joyful  (houts  a  fleet  of  boats  attends ; 

Joyful 

their  yoke.  However  overlooked,  it  requires  but  little  political  phik>fo|]f)/ 
to  perceive  the  fecurity  which  would  refult  to  Europe  were  there  a  powerful 
and  warlike  kingdom  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  The 
weftern  conquefts  of  that  fierce  warrior  Bajazet  I.  were  interrupted  by 
Tamerlane,  and  by  the  enemy  they  found  in  Kouli  Khan,  the  enraged  Porte 
was  prevented  from  revenging  the  triumphs  of  Eugene,  A  few  years  ago 
vre  beheld  them  trample  on  the  law  of  nations,  fend  an  ambaffador  to  prifon, 
and  conmiand  the  Ruffian  emprefs  to  defert  her  allies.  And  however  the 
forefight  of  the  narrow  politician  may  dread  the  riiing  power  of  the  Rufe, 
it  is  to  be  wiihed  that  the  arms  of  Mufcoyy  may  fix  fuch  barriers  to  the 
Turkiih  empire  as  will  for  ever  prevent  their  long  meditated,  and  often  at* 
tempted  defign,  to  poflefs  themielves  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  or  to  jex. 
tend  their  conqueils  on  the  Weft,  conquefts  which  would  render  them  the 
moft  dangerous  power  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  a  word,  the  crufades,  a  combination  which  tended  to  fupport  the  Greek 
empire  for  the  fecurity  of  the  eaftem  part  of  Europe,  and  to  drive  the  enemy 
fix»n  the  fouthem,  whatever  the  fuperftition  of  its  promoters  and  condudors 
might  have  been,  can  by  no  means  deferve  to  be  called  a  moft  lingular  monu- 
ment of  human  folly.  And  however  the  Inutility  aod  abfurdity  of  their  profefted 
aim,  to  refcue  the  tomb  of  Chrift,  may  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  modem 
philofopher,  it  was  a  motive  admirably  adapted  to  the  fuperftition  of  the 
iponkiih  ages ;  and  where  it  is  neceftary  that  an  enemy  (hould  be  reftrained, 
an  able  politician  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  moft  powerful  of  all  incitements 
to  hoftility^  the  fuperftitious  or  religious  fervour  of  his  army.  And  by  thus 
refting  the  war  on  a  religious  motive,  the  Englifli,  who  were  moft  remote 
from  Mohammedan  depredation,  were  induced  to  join  the  confederacy,  to 
which,  at  various  times,  they  gave  the  moft  important  affiftance. 

It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  therefore  that  Camoiins  upbraids  his  age  for 
negligently  permitting  the  aggrandifcmtnt  of  the  Mohammedan  power. 
Nor  is  the  boaft  that  his  countrymen  will  themfelves  cfFe^  this  great  purpofe, 
unfounded  in  truth*  As  already  obferved  in  the  Introdudlon,  the  voyage 
of  Gama  faved  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Afiatic 
feas  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  the  confequence  of  that  voyage,  is  the  moft 
efie^ual  and  moft  important  completion  of  the  crufades. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  Camoens  talks  of  the  political  reafons  of 
a  cruiade^  with  an  accuracy  in  the  philofophy  of  hiftory,  as  fuperior  to  that 

7  of 
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Joyful  their  nets  they  leave  and  finny  prey. 
And  crowding  round  the  Lufians,  point  the  way. 
A  herald  now,  by  Vasco*s  high  command 
Sent  to  the  monarch,  treads  the  Indian  ftrand ; 
The  facred  ftaflF  he  bears,  in  gold  he  (hines. 
And  tells  his  oflice  by  majeftic  figns. 
As  to  and  fro,  recumbent  to  the  gale, 
The  harveft  waves  along  the  yellow  dale. 

So 

Voltaire,  as  the  poetical  merit  of  the  Lufiad  furpaffes  that  of  the  Henriade. 
And  the  critic  in  poetry  muft  allow,  that,  to  fuppofe  the  difcoveryof  Gama, 
the  completion  of  all  the  former  endeavours  to  overtlirow  the  great  enemies 
of  the  true  religion,  givei  a  dignity  to  the  poem,  and  an  importance  to  the 
hero,  iimilar  to  that  which  Voltaire,  on  the  fame  fuppofitioo,  allows  to  the 
fubjeft  of  the  Jcrufalcm  of  Taflb. 

Having  entered  fo  far  into  the  hiftory  of  the  crufades,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  a  view  of  the  happy  confequences  which  flowed  from  thenu 
«  To  thefe  wild  expeditions,*^  (ays  Rebertfon,  "  the  effed  of  fuperftition 
**  or  folly,  we  owe  the  firft  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  difpel  bar- 
*<  barity  and  ignorance,  and  introduce  any  change  in  government  or  man- 
**  ncrs."  Conftantinople,  at  that  time  the  feat  of  elegance,  of  arts  and 
commerce,  was  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  European  armies.  The 
Greek  writers  of  that  age  fpeak  of  the  Latins  as  the  molt  ignorant  barbaric 
ans  ',  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hnnd,  talk  with  adonifhment  of  the  grandeur, 
elegance,  and  commerce  of  Conftantinople.  The  moft  ftupid  barbarians, 
when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  comparifon,  are  fcnfible  of  the  fuperiority 
of  civilized  nations,  and,  by  an  acquaintance  with  them,  begin  to  refemble 
their  manners,  and  emulate  their  advantages.  The  fleets  which  attended 
the  crofles  introduced  commerce,  and  the  freedom  of  commercial  cities  into 
their  mother  countries.  This,  as  Robertfon  obferves,  proved  deftrudlive  to 
the  feudal  fyftem,  which  had  now  degenerated  into  the  moft  gloopiy  op- 
preffion,  and  introduced  the  plans  of  regular  government.  **  This  acqui* 
**  fition  of  liberty,"  fays  the  fame  moft  ingenious  hiftorian,  "  made  fuch  a 
**  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  all  the  mem'rers  of  communities,  as 
**  roufed  them  from  that  ftupldity  and  inaction  into  which  they  had  been 
<*  funk  by  the  wretchednefs  of  their  former  ftate.  The  fpirit  of  induftry  Ve- 
**  vived,  commerce  became  an  objeft  of  attention,  and  began  to  flourifli. 
**  Population  increafed.  Independence  was  eftabliftied,  and  wealth  flowed 
**  into  cities  which  had  long  been  tlie  feat  of  poverty  and  oppreflion." 
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So  round  the  herald  prefs  the  wondering  throng, 
Recumbent  waving  as  they  pour  along  5 
And  much  his  manly  port  and  ftrange  attire. 
And  much  his  fair  and  ruddy  hue  admire  ; 
When  fpeeding  through  the  crowd  with  eager  haftc, 
And  honeft  fmiles,  a  fon  of  Afric  preft : 
Enrapt  with  joy  the  wondering  {lerald  hears 
Caftilia's  manly  tongue  fiilute  his  ^  ears. 
What  friendly  angel  from  thy  Tago's  fliorc 
Has  led  thee  hither  ?  cries  the  joyful  Moor. 
Then  hand  in  hand,  the  pledge  of  faith,  conjoin'd, 
Oh  joy  beyond  the  dream  of  hope  to  find. 
To  hear  a  kindred  voice,  the  Lufian  cried, 
Beyond  mimeafured  gulphs  and  feas  untry'd ; 
Untr/d  before  our  daring  keels  explored 
Our  fearlef^  w^y — Oh  heaven,  what  tempefts  roaredf 
While  round  the  vaft  of  Afric^s  fouthmoft  land 
Our  eaftward  bowfprits  fought  the  Indian  ftrand  I 
Amazed,  o'erpower'd,  the  friendly  (Iranger  (lood ; 
A  path  now  open'd  through  the  boundlefs  flood ! 

The 


the  herald  bears ' 


Caftitia^s  manly  twgue  faluie  his  ears,-—^ 
This  18  according  to  the  truth  of  hiftory*  While  the  meiTenger,  fent  aihore 
by  Gama,  was  borne  here  and  there,  and  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  throng, 
who  underftood  not  a  word  of  his  language,  he  was  accofted  in  Spanish  by  a 
Mooriih  merchant,  a  native  of  Tunis,  who,  according  to  Oforius,  had  been 
the  chief  perfon  with  whom  king  John  II.  had  formerly  contraAed  for  mili- 
tary ftores.  He  proved  himfelf  an  honefl  agent,  and  of  infinite  fervice  to 
Gama,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Portugal,  where,  according  to  Fari^,  he 
4tcd  in  the  Chr^ftian  communion.    He  was  named  Monzaida. 
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The  hope  of  ages^  and  the  dread  defpair^ 

Accompli(h'd  now,  and  conquer'd — ftiff  his  hair 

Rofe  thrilling,  while  his  labouring  thoughts  purfued 

The  dreadful  courte  by  Gami's  fate  fubdued. 

Homeward,  with  generous  warmth  o*erflow'd,  he  leads 

The  Lufian  gueft,  and  fwift  the  feaft  fucceeds : 

The  purple  grape  and  golden  fruitage  fmile ; 

And  each  choice  viand  of  the  Indian  foil  ^ 

Heapt  o'er  the  board,  the  matter's  zeal  declare  j 

The  focial  feaft  the  gueft  and  mafter  (hare  \ 

The  facred  pledge  of  eaftern  faith  •  approved. 

By  wrath  unalter'd,  and  by  ixrong  unmoved. 

Now  to  the  fleet  the  joyful  herald  bends. 

With  earneft  pace  the  heaven-fent  friend  attends : 

Now  down  the  river's  fweepy  ftream  they  glide, 

And  now  their  pinnace  cuts  the  briny  tide  : 

The  Moor,  with  tranfport  fparkling  in  his  eyes, 

The  well-known  make  of  GamaV  navy  fpies. 

The 


o  lihe  facred  pledge  of  eaflernfmth, — To  eat  together  was  in  the  Eaft  looked 
upon  as  the  inviolable  pledge  of  protedlion.  As  a  Perfian  nobleman  was 
one  day  walking  in  his  garden,  a  wretch  in  the  utmoft  terror  proftratcd 
himfelf  before  him,  and  implored  to  be  proteded  from  the  rage  of  a  multitude 
who  were  in  purfuit  of  him,  to  take  his  life.  The  noblemsn  took  a  peach, 
cat  part  of  it,  and  gave  the  reft  to  the  fugitive,  afluring  him  of  fefety.  As 
they  approached  the  houfe,  they  met  a  crowd  who  carried  the  murdered 
corfe  of  the  nobleman's  beloved  fon.  The  incenfed  populace  demanded  the 
murderer,  who  ftood  bcfide  him,  to  be  delivered  to  theh"  fury.  The  father, 
though  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  anger,  replied,  **  We  have  eaten  to- 
**  getber,  and  I  will  not  betray  him."  He  protected  the  murderer  of  his 
ion  from  the  fury  of  bis  domeftics  and  neighbours,  and  in  the  night  facili- 
tated his  efcape. 
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The  bending  bowfprit,  atnd  the  maft  fo  tall^ 

The  fides  black  fiDwiliiig  as  a  caflJe  wallj 

The  high-tower^d  ftern,  the  lordly  nodding  prore. 

And  the  broad  itandard  flowly  waving  o*er 

The  anchdr*8  moony  fangs.     The  fluff  he  leaTeSy 

Brave  Gama^s  deck  his  bounding  ftep  receives  ; 

And,  Hail,  he  cries :  in  ttanfport  Gama  fprung. 

And  round  his  neck  with  friendly  welcome  hung  i 

Enrapt  fo  diftant  o'er  the  dreadful  main 

To  hear  the  mufic  of  the  tongue  of  Spain. 

And  now  beneath  a  painted  (hade  of  ftate 

Befide  the  Admiral  the  ftranger  fate : 

Of  India's  clime,  the  natives,  and  the  laws, 

What  monarch  fways  them,  what  religion  awes  f 

Why  from  the  tombs  devoted  to  his  fires 

The  fon  fo  far  ?  the  valiant  chief  inquires. 

In  aA  to  fpeak  the  ftranger  waives  his  hand. 

The  joyful  crew  in  filent  wonder  ftand. 

Each  gently  preffing  on  with  greedy  ear. 

As  erft  the  bending  focefts  ftoopt  to  hear 

In  Rhodope  p,  when  Orpheus'  heavenly  ftrain. 

Deplored  his  loft  Eurydice  in  vain ; 


U5 


While 


9  filSWd^^^^The  wtll-jcnown  fablq  of  the  defccntof  Orpheus  to  hell, 
and  the  fecond  lofs  of  his  wife»  is  thus  explained :  Aedoneus,  king  of  The- 
fprotia,  whofe  cruelty  procured  him  the  name  of  Pluto>  tyrant  of  hell,  hav« 
iDg  feized  Eurydice,  as  (he  fled  from  his  friend  Ariftsus,  detained  her  as  a 
Cj^ve.  Orpheus  having  charmed  the  tyrant  with  his  muflc,  his  wife  was 
reftored,  on  condition  that  he  flionld  not  look  upon  ber,  till  he  had  con# 
duded  her  out  of  The^rocia.  Orpheus,  on  his  joumvy,  forfeited  the  con- 
dition,  and  irrecoverably  loft  his  fpoufe. 

Vol.  n.  L 
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While  with  a  mien  that  generous  friendfhip  von 
From  every  hearty  the  ftranger  thus  begun : 

Tour  glorious  deeds,  ye  Lufians,  well  I  know. 
To  neighbouring  earth  the  vital  air  I  owe  ; 
Yet  though  my  faith  the  Koran's  lore  revere^ 
So  taught  my  fires ;  my  birth  at  proud  Tangier, 
An  hoftile  clime  to  Liiboa's  awful  name, 
I  glow  enraptured  o'er  the  Lufian  fame ; 
Proud  though  your  nation's  warlike  glories  fliine, 
Thefe  proudeft  honours  yield,  O  chief,  to  thine  ^ 
Beneath  thy  dread  atchievements  low  they  fall. 
And  Ipdia's  fhore,  difcovered,  crowns  them  all. 
Won  by  your  fame,  by  fond  z&Ction  fway'd, 
A  friend  I  come^  and  offer  friendfliip's  aid. 
As  on  my  lips  Caftilia's  language  glows. 
So  from  my  tongue  the  fpeech  of  India  flows  j 
Mozaide  my  name,  in  India's  court  beloved. 
For  honeft  deeds,  but  time  fliall  fpeak,  approved. 
When  India's  monarch  greets  his  court  again. 
For  now  the  banquet  on  the  tented  ^  plain 
And  fylvan  chace  his  carelefs  hours  employ ; 
When  India's  mighty  lord,  with  wondering  joy. 

Shall 

9  For  new  the  lanquet  on  the  tented  plain 
Andjylvan  chace  bis  carelefs  hours  employ  ;— * 

The  Great  Mogul  and  other  eaftern  fovereigns,  attended  with  their  courtiers^ 
ijpend  annually  ibme  months  of  the  fineA  feafon  in  encampments  in  the  fields 
in  hunting  parties^  and  military  amujements* 
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Shall  hail  you  welcome  on  his  fpacious  fliore 
Through  oceans  never  ploughed  by  keel  before, 
Myfelf  fliall  glad  interpreter  attend. 
Mine  every  office  of  the  faithful  friend. 
Ah !  but  a  ftream,  the  labour  of  the  oar. 
Divides  my  birth-place  from  your  native  fhore  ; 
On  fliores  unknown,  in  diftant  worlds,  how  fweet 
The  kindred  tongue,  the  kindred  face  to  greet ! 
Such  now  my  joy  5  and  fuch,  O  heaven,  be  yours ! 
Yes,  bounteous  heaven,  your  glad  fuccefs  fecures. 
Till  now  impervious,  heaven  alone  fubdued 
The  various  horrors  of  the  tracklefs  flood  ; 
Heaven  fent  you  here  for  fome  great  work  divine. 
And  heaven  infpires  my  bread  your  facred  toils  to  join« 

Vaft  are  the  ihores  of  India's  wealthful  foil  j 
Southward  fea^girt  flie  forms  a  demi-ifle  : 
His  cavern'd  cliflFs  with  dark-brow'd  forefts  crownM, 
Hemodian  Taurus  frowns  her  northern  bound  : 
From  Cafpia's  lake  th'  enormous  mountain  '  fpreads, 
And  bending  eaftward  rears  a  thoufand  heads  j 
Far  to  extremeft  fea  the  ridges  thrown. 
By  various  names  through  various  tribes  are  known : 
Here  down  the  wafte  of  Taurus'  rocky  fide 
Two  infant  fivers  pour  the  cryftal  tide, 

Indus 

'  '  — /&*  enormous  mountmtH^Tropcrly  an  inimenre  chain  of  mountains^ 
known  by  various  names,  Caucafus,  Taurus,  Hemodus,  'Paropamiflus, 
Oiontes,  Imausy  ftc.  and  from  Imaus  extended  through  Tartary  to  the  fea  of 
Kamchatka. 

L  a 
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Indus  the  one,  and  one  the  Ganges  named. 
Darkly  of  old  through  diftant  nations  famed : 
One  eaftward  curving  holds  his  crooked  way. 
One  to  the  weft  gives  his  fwoln  tide  to  ftray  t 
Declining  fouthward  many  a  land  they  lave. 
And  widely  fwelling  roll  the  fea-like  wave. 
Till  the  twin  ofispring  of  the  mountain  fire 
Both  in  the  Indian  deep  ingulph'd  expire. 
Between  thefe  ftreams,  fair  fmiling  to  the  day. 
The  Indian  lands  their  wide  domains  diiplay. 
And  many  a  league,  far  to  the  fonth  they  bend. 
From  the  broad  region  where  the  rivers  end. 
Till  where  the  fliorcs  to  Ceylon's  ifle  *  oppofe. 
In  conic  form  the  Indian  regions  clofe. 
To  various  laws  the  various  tribes  incline. 
And  various  are  the  rites  efteem'd  divine  : 

Some 

s  —  /o  Ceylon*i  tfle^^'-One  Captain  Knox,  who  publiflicd  an  account  of 
Ceylon,  in  1681,  has  the  following  curious  paflage:  "  This  for  certain, 
fays  he,  I  can  affirm,  that  oftentimes  the  devil  doth  cry  with  an  audible 
voice  in  the  night :  it  is  very  Ihrill,  almoft  like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  This  I 
have  often  heard  myfelf,  but  never  heard  that  he  did  any  body  any  harm. 
Only  this  obfervation  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  have  made  of  this  voice^ 
and  I  have  made  it  alfo,  that  either  jud  before,  or  very  fuddenly  after  this 
voice,  the  king  always  cuts  off  people.  To  believe  tliat  this  is  the  voice  of 
the  devil  thefe  reafons  urge  5  becaufe  there  is  no  creature  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants that  cries  like  it,  and  becaufe  it  will  on  a  fudden  depart  from  one 
place,  and  make  a  noife  in  another,  quicker  than  any  fowl  can  fly,  and 
becaufe  the  very  dogs  will  tren>ble  when  they  hear  it  j  and  it  is  fo  counted 
by  all  the  people.'*— Knox,  Hift.  Ceyl.  p.  78.  We  need  not  have  refource 
to  the  devil,  however,  for  this  quick  tranfitlon  of  found.  Birds  which  live 
by  fudlion  in  madhy  grounuc,  the  bittern  in  particular,  often  fct  up  an  hide- 
cus  fcreaming  cry  by  night,  and  inftantly  anfwer  one  another  at  the  dlftance 
of  fevcral  miles. 
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Some  as  from  heaven  receive  the  Koran's  lore. 

Some  the  dread  monfters  of  the  wild  adore ; 

Some  bend  to  wood  and  (lone  the  proftrate  head, 

And  rear  unhallowed  altars  to  the  dead. 

By  Ganges'  banks,  as  wild  traditions  ^  tell. 

Of  old  the  tribes  lived  healthful  by  the  fmell ; 

No  food  they  knew,  fuch  fragrant  vapours  rofe 

Rich  from  the  flowery  lawns  where  (Janges  flows : 

Here  now  the  Delhian,  and  the  fierce  Patan 

Feed  their  fair  flocks ;  and  here,  an  heathen  clan, 

Stem  Decam's  fons  the  fertile  valleys  till, 

A  clan,  whofe  hope  to  fliun  eternal  ill, 

Whofe  trufl:  from  every  ftain  of  guilt  to  fave. 

Is  fondly  placed  in  Ganges'  holy  wave ; 

If  to  the  fl:ream  the  breathlefs  corpfe  be  given. 

They  deem  the  fpirit  wings  her  way  to  heaven. 

Here  by  the  mouths,  where  hallowed  Ganges  ends, 

Bengala's  beauteous  Eden  wide  extends  ^ 

Unrivall'd  fmile  her  fair  luxurious  vales : 

And  here  Cambaya  fpreads  her  palmy  «  dales; 

A  warlike  realm,  where  ftill  the  martial  race 

From  Porus  famed  of  yore  their  lineage  trace. 

Narfinga 

t  1*.^  ai  Vfild  traditions  f«//.—— Pliny,  impofcd  upon  by  fome  Greeks, 
who  pretended  to  have  been  in  India,  relates' this  fable.  Vid.  Nat.  Hid. 
lib.  12. 

n  jittd  here  Cand>aya-^^oyr  called  Gazarate.  The  inhabitants  are  ingeni- 
ous, cultivate  letters,  and  are  faid  to  be  particularly  happy  in  the  agreeable 
fOBumce.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  Porus  was  fovereign  of  this 
country.  His  memory  is  ftill  preferved  with  an  eclat,  worthy  of  that 
valour  and  generofity  which  attraded  the  efteem  of  the  great  Alexander. 
Caftera*    This  country  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Cedroiia* 

L3 
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Narfinga  >  here  difplays  her  fpacious  line ; 
In  native  gold  her  fons  and  ruby  (hine : 

Ahsp 

*  Narfinga^The  Uws  of  Narfinga  oblige  "  the  wpmcn  to  throw  thcin- 
**  felves  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  burnt  with  their  deceafed  hufbands.  An 
'<  infallible  fecret  to  prevent  the  defire  of  widowhood.**  Cfftera  fiom 
JBarrcSf  Dec.  4. 

There  are  many  accounts  in  different  travellers  of  the  performance  of  this 
moft  barbarous  ceremony.  The  two  following  are  fele^ed  as  the  moft 
pidurefque  of  any  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tranflator. 

*^  At  this  time  (1710)  died  the  prince  of  Marata,  aged  above  eighty  yean* 
The  ceremony  of  his  funeral,  where  his  forty- feven  wives  were  burned  with 
his  corpfe,  was  thus:  A  deep  circular  pit  was  digged  in  a  field  without 
the  town ;  in  the  middle  of  the  trench  was  erefied  a  pile  of  wood,  on  the 
top  of  which,  on  a  couch  richly  ornamented,  lay  the  body  of  the  deceafed 
prince  in  his  fined  robes.      After  numberlefs  rituals  performed  by  the 
Bramins,  the  pile  was  fee  on  fire,  and  immediately  the  unbaf^  ladles  ap- 
peared, fparkling  with  jewels  and  adorned  with  flowers.    Thefe  vidims  of 
this  diabolical  facrifice  walked  feveral  times  about  the  burning  pile,  the  heat 
whereof  wa^  felt  at  a  confiderable  diflance.    The  principal  lady  then,  hold- 
ing the  dagger  of  her  late  hufband,  thus  addreffed  herfelf  to  the  prince  his 
lucceffor :  Here,  faid  fhe,  is  the  dagger  which  the  king  made  ufe  of,  to 
triumph  over  hi§  enemies :  beware  never  to  employ  it  to  other  purpofe, 
never  to  embrue  it  with  the  blood  of  your  fubjef^s.     Govern  them  as  a  father, 
as  he  has  done,  and  you  (hall  live  long  and  happy,  as  he  did.     Since  be  is 
no  more,  nothing  can  keep  me  longer  in  the  world  ^  all  that  remains  for  me 
is  to  follow  him.     With  thefe  words,  fhe  refigned  the  dagger  into  the 
prince's  hands,  who  took  it  from  her  without  fhewing  the  leafl  fign  of  grief 
or  compafTion.   The  princefs  now  appeared  agitated.   One  of  her  domefUcs, 
a  Chriflian  woman,  had  frequently  talked  with  her  on  religion,  and  though 
fhe  never  renounced  her  idols,  had  made  fome  imprefiions  on  her  mind* 
Perhaps  thefe  impreflions  now  revived.     With  a  moft  cxprefTive  look  fhe 
exclaimed,  Alas!  what  is  the  end  of  human  happinefs!   I  know  I  fhall 
plunge  myfelf  headlong  into  hell.     On  thefe  words,  a  horror  was  vifible  on 
every  countenance ;  when  refuming  her  courage,  fhe  boldly  turned  her  face 
to  the  burning  pile,  and  calling  upon  her  gods,  flung  herfelf  into  the  midfl 
of  the  flames.    The  fecond  lady  was  the  fifter  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who 
was  prefcnt,  and  aflifled  at  the  deteAable  facrifice.     She  advanced  to  her 
brother,  and  gave  him  the  jewels  wherewith  fhe  was  adorned.     His  paffion 
gave  way,  he  burfl  into  tears,  and  fell  upon  her  neck  in  the  moft  tender 

embraces. 
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Alas,  how  vain  !  thefe  gaudy  fons  of  fear, 
Trembling,  bow  down  before  each  boftile  fpean 
And  now  behold  5— and  while  he  fpokc  he  rofe ; 
Now  with  extended  arm  the  profpeft  {hews,-— 

Behold 

embraces.  She,  however^  remained  unmoved,  and  with  a  refolute  counte- 
fiance,  fometimes  viewed  the  pile,  and  fometimes  the  ^lliftants.  Then 
loudly  exclaiming,  Clnva,  dtiva^  the  name  of  one  of  her  idols,  ihe  preci- 
pitated herfelf  into  the  flames,  as  the  former  had  done.  The  other  ladies 
loon  followed  a^er,  fome  decently  compofed,  and  fome  with  (he  moft  bewil- 
dered, down-caft,  forrowful  looks.  One  of  them,  ^hocked  gbove  the  rpft, 
ran  to  a  Chriflian  foldier,  whom  (he  beheld  among  the  guards,  and  hanging 
about  his  neck,  implored  him  to  fave  her.  The  new  convert,  flunned  with 
furprize,  puAed  the  Unfortunate  lady  from  him ;  and  (hrieking  aloud  (he  fell 
into  the  fiery  trench.  The  foldier,  all  ihivering  with  terror,  in^m^di^tely 
retired,  and  a  delirious  fever  ended  his  life  in  the  following  night.  Though 
many  of  the  unhappy  vidims,  difcovered  at  firft  the  utmoft  intrepidity,  yet 
no  fooner  did  they  feel  the  flames,  than  they  roared  out  in  the  mod  dreadful 
manner;  and,  weltering  over  each  other,  drove  to  gain  the  brim  of  the  pit  j 
|t>nt  in  vain :  the  aflfiftants  forced  them  back  with  their  poles,  and  heaped 
new  fuel  upon  them.  The  next  day  the  Bramlm  gathered  the  bones,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fea.  The  pit  was  levelled,  a  temple  built  on  the  fpot, 
and  the  deceafed  prince  and  his  wives  were  reckoned  among  the  deities. 
To  conclude,  this  deteftable  cruelty  has  the  appearance  of  the  free  choice  pf 
the  women.  But  that  freedom  is  only  fpecious  \  it  is  ahnpft  impoflU>le  to 
;ivoid  it.  If  they  do,  they  mud  lie  under  perpetual  infamy,  and  the  rela- 
tions, who  efteem  themfelves  highly  difgraced,  leave  no  means  untried  to 
oblige  them  to  it.  Princefles,  and  concubines  of  princes,  howtver,  are  the 
pnly  perfons  from  whom  this  fpecies  of  fuicide  is  expeded.  When  women 
of  inferior  rank  fubmit  to  this  aboipinable  cuftom,  they  are  only  urged  to  it 
by  the  impulfe  of  a  barbarous  pride  and  vanity  of  oftentation/*  Extraded 
from  a  letter  from  Father  Martin,  on  the  miflion  of  Coromandel,  to  Father 
dc  Villette,  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,  publiHied  at  Paris,  in  17 19. 

Mr.  Holwell,  the  advocate  and  warm  admirer  of  the  Gentoos,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  this  horrid  facrifice,  and  the  prin- 
i;iples  upon  which,  he  fays,  it  is  eftabliftied.  Thefe  we  have  given  in  the 
enquiry  at  the  end  of  this  Lufiad.     His  narrative  is  as  follows : 

L  4  w  We 
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Behold  thefe  mountain- tops  of  ranons  fize 
Blend  their  4im  ridges  with  the  fleecy  flues  5 

Nature's 

<«  We  have  been  prefent,  fays  he,  at  many  of  thefe  ftacrificcs :  in  (bmc  of 
the  vidims  we  have  obferved  a  pitiable  dread,  tremor  and  reluftance,  tliat 
ftrongly  fpoke  repentance  for  their  declared  refolution,  but  1%  was  now  too 
late  to  retraO;  or  retreat ;  fijftnoq  was  waiting  for  the  JjnrU.  If  the  tiM^ 
doomed  vidim  difcovers  want  of  coorage  and  fortitude,  ihe  is  with  geMtle 
force  obliged  to  afcend  the  pile,  wh^e  i^e  is  held  down  with  kmg  poles,  bcid 
by  men  on  each  fide  of  tlte  pile,  until  the  flames  reach  her  j  her  fcnamt  and 
cries  in  the  mean  time  being  drowned  amidH  the  deafenuig  noifc  of  loud 
mufic,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  -^Others  we  have  fecn  go 
through  this  fiery  trial,  with  moft  amazuig  fteady,  calm  re(olution,  «id  joy- 
ous fortitude.  It  will  not  we  hope  be  unacceptable,  if  we  prefent  our 
readers  with  an  inftance  of  the  latter,  which  happened  ibme  years  paft  at 
the  Eaft  JnHa  company's  fa^ory  at  CoJjimbu%aary  in  the  time  of  Sir  Tr^m 
JbtffeN  chieflhip  \  the  author,  and  feveral  other  gentlemen  of  the  £idory 
were  prefent,  fomeof  whom  are  now  (1765)  living.** 

'<  At  five  of  the  clock  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  4,  1742-3,  died  RhaaiQ 
Chund  Pundit  of  the  Mababrattor  tfibe,  aged  twenty-eight  years;  bis 
widow,  (for  he  had  but  one  wife)  aged  between  feventeen  and  eighteen,  as 
foon  as  he  expired,  difdaining  to  wait  the  term  allowed  her  for  refle^on, 
immediately  declared  to  the  Bramim  and  witncffes  prefent,  her  refolution  to 
bum."— Lady  Rujei,  fays  Mr.  H.  all  the  merchants,  and  the  vidim's  own 
relations,  ufed  every  endeavour  to  dlffuade  her,  but  in  vain.  When  urged 
to  live  on  account  of  her  three  infant  children,  fiie  replied.  He  that  puule 
them  would  take  care  of  them  $  and  when  told  (he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
bum,  ihe  affirmed  that^^  would farve  herfelf. 

**  The  body  of  the  deceafed  was  carried  down  to  the  water  fide  early  the 
following  morning,  the  widow  followed  about  ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
three  very  principal  Bramim^  her  children,  parents,  and  relations,  and  a 
numerous  concourfe  of  people.  The  order  of  leave  *  for  her  burning  did  not 
arrive  until  after  one,  and  it  was  then  brought  by  one  of  the  Soubab^s  own 
officers,  who  had  orders  to  fee  that  fhe  burnt  voluntarily.  The  time  they 
waited  for  the  order  was  employed  in  praying  with  the  Bramins,  and  wafhing 
in  the  Ganges',  as  foon  as  it  arrived  ihe  retired,  and  ftayed  for  the  fpace  of  half 

an 

*  On  this  Mr.  H.  has  the  following  note :  **  The  GerJoos  are  not  per- 
mitted to  burn,  without  an  order  from  the  Mahommedan  government,  and 
this  pcrmi/Tion  is  commonly  n^ade  aperquifitc  of.'* 
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Nature's  rude  wall,  againft  the  fierce  Canar 

They  guard  the  fertile  lawns  of  Malabar. 

Here 

fa\  hour  In  the  mldft  of  her  fenoale  relations,  among  whom  was  her  mother; 
flie  then  divefted  hcrfelf  of  her  bracelets  and  other  ornaments,  and  tied  them 
in  a  cloth  which  hung  like  an  apron  before  her,  an«l  was  conduced  by 
her  female  relations  to  one  corner  of  the  pile  j  on  the  pile  was  an  arched 
arbour,  formed  of  dry  fticks,  bouglis,  and  leaves,  open  only  at  one  end  to 
admit  her  entrance  j  in  this  the  body  of  the  deceafed  was  depolited,  hh 
head  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  opening.  At  the  corner  of  the  pile  to  which 
ihe  had  been  conducted,  the  Bramln  had  made  a  fmall  fire,  roand  which 
flie  and  the  three  Bramins  fat  for  fome  minutes }  one  of  them  gave  into  her 
hand  a^leaf  of  the  bale  tree  (the  wood  commonly  confecrated  to  form  part 
of  the  funeral  pile)  with  fundry  things  on  it,  which  (he  threw  into  the  fire} 
one  of  the  other?  gave  her  a  fecond  leaf,  which  flie  held  over  the  flame, 
whilft  he  dropped  three  times  fome  ghee  on  it,  which  melted  and  fell  into 
the  fire  (thefe  two  operations  were  preparatory  fymbols  of  her  appn^ching 
diflblution  iy  fire) ;  and  whild  they  were  performing  this,  the  third  Bramim 
read  to  her  fome  portions  of  the  Augbtorrab  Bbade,  and  aflccd  her  fome  quef- 
tions,  to  which  (he  anfwered  with  a  fteady  and  ferene  countenance;  but  the 
noife  was  fo  great,  we  could  not  understand  what  flie  faid,  although  we 
were  within  a  yard  of  her:— thefe  over,  flje  was  led  With  great  folemnity 
tbree  times  round  the  pile,  the  Bramins  reading  before  her ;  when  flie  came 
the  third  time  to  the  fmall  fire,  flie  flopped,  took  her  rings  off  her  toes  and 
fingers,  and  put  them  to  her  other  ornaments ;  here  flie  took  a  folenm  ma- 
jeftic  leave  of  her  children,  parents,  and  relations  j  after  which  one  of  tlie 
Bramins  dipped  a  large  wick  of  cotton  in  fome  ghee,  and  gave  it  ready- 
lighted  into  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  open  fide  of  the  arbour ;  there  all 
the  Bramins  fell  at  her  feet—- after  flie  had  blefled  them  they  retired  weeping-^ 
by  two  fteps  flie  afcended  the  pile,  and  entered  the  arbour ;  on  her  entrance 
file  made  a  profound  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  deceafed,  and  advanced 
andfeated  herfelfby  his  head;  flie  looked,  in  filent  meditation,  on  his  face 
for  the  fpace  of  a  minute,  then  fet  fire  to  the  arbour  in  three  places ;  obferving 
that  flie  had  fct  fire  to  leeward,  and  that  the  flames  blew  from  her,  inflantly 
feeing  her  error,  flie  rofe,  and  fet  fire  to  windward,  and  refumed  her  fta- 
tion ;  enfign  Daniel  with  his  cane  feparated  the  grafs  and  leaves  on  the  wind^ 
Ward  fide,  by  which  means  we  had  a  diflin^  view  of  her  as  flie  fat.  With 
v^hat  dignity  and  undaunted  a  countenance  flie  fet  fire  to  the  pile  the  laft 
^me,  and  aflumed  her  feat,  can  only  be  conceived,  for  words  cannot  convey 
a  juft  idea  of  her— The  pile  being  of  combuftible  matters,  the  fupporters 
of  the  roof  were  prcfcntly  confiimed,  and  it  tumbled  upon  her. 

"  There 
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Here  from  the  mountain  to  the  furgy  main. 
Fair  as  a  garden  fpreads  the  fmiling  plain  : 
And  I09  the  emprefs  of  the  Indian  powers. 
There  lofty  Calicut  refplendent  towers  5 
Her's  every  fragrance  of  the  fpicy  Chore, 
Her's  every  gem  of  India's  countlefs  (lore : 
Great  Samoreem,  her  lord's  imperial  ftyle. 
The  mighty  lord  of  India's  utmoft  foil : 
To  him  the  kings  their  duteous  tribute  pay. 
And  at  his  feet  confefs  their  borrowed  fway. 
Yet  higher  tower'd  the  monarchs  ancient  boaft. 
Of  old  one  fovereign  ruled  the  fpacious  ''  ca^ft« 
A  votive  train,  who  brought  the  Koran's  lore. 
What  time  great  Perimal  the  fceptre  bore. 
From  bleft  Arabia's  groves  to  India  came : 
Life  were  their  words,  their  eloquence  a  flame 
Of  holy  zeal :  fired  by  the  powerful  (train 
The  lofty  monarch  joins  the  faithful  train. 

And 


*'  There  have  been  inftances  known,  when  the  viftlm  has,  hy  Europeans f 
been  forcibly  refcued  from  the  pilej  it  is  currently  faid  and  believed  (how 
true  we  will  not  aver)  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Job  Cbarnock  was  by  him  fnatched 
from  this  facrifice  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  outrage  is  confidered  by  the  Gen- 
toos,  an  atrocious  and  wicked  violation  of  their  facred  rites  and  privi- 
leges." 

y  Of  old  one  fovereign  ruled  the  fpacious  eoaft. — "  Whatever  Monzaida  re- 
**  lates  of  the  people  and  their  manners,  is  confirmed  by  the  hiftories  of 
'^  India,  according  to  Bairos,  Caflaneda,  Maffeus,  and  Oforius.  Our 
*'  Author,  in  this,  imitates  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  are  fond  of  every  op- 
**  portunity  to  introduce  any  curious  cudom  or  veftige  of  antiquity," 
Cajicra, 
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And  vows,  at  fair  Mediaa's  fhrine,  to  clofe 
His  life's  mild  eve  in  prayer  and  fveeet  repofe. 
Gifts  he  prepares  to  deck  the  prophet's  tomb. 
The  glowing  labours  of  the  Indian  loom, 
Orixa's  fpices  and  Golconda's  gems ; 
Yet,  ere  the  fleet  th*  Arabian  ocean  Items, 
His  final  care  his  potent  regions  claim. 
Nor  his  the  tranfport  of  a  father's  name  ; 
His  ftrvants  now  the  regal  purple  wear, 
.   And  high  enthroned  the  golden  fceptres  bear. 
Proud  Cochim  one,  and  one  fair  Chale  fways. 
The  fpicy  Me  another  lord  obeys  : 
Coulam  and  Cananoor's  luxurious  fields. 
And  Cranganore  to  various  lords  he  yields. 
While  thefe  and  others  thusf  the  monarch  graced, 
A  noble  youth  his  care  unmindful  pad : 
Save  Calicut,  a  city  poor  and  fmall. 
Though  lordly  now,  no  more  remain'd  to  fall: 
Grieved  to  behold  fuch  merit  thus  repaid. 
The  fapient  youth  the  king  of  kings  he  made. 
And  honour'd  with  the  name,  great  Samoreem, 
The  lordly  titled  boaft  of  power  fupreme. 
And  now  great  Perimal  refigns  his  reign. 
The  blifsful  bowers  of  paradife  to  gain : 
Before  the  gale  his  gaudy  navy  flies. 
And  India  finks  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
And  foon  to  Calicut's  commodious  port 
The  fleets,  deep-edging  with  the  wave,  refort : 
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Wide  o'er  the  (hpre  extend  the  warlike  piles. 

And  all  the  landfcape  round  luxurious  fmiles. 

And  now  her  flag  to  every  gale  unfurl'd. 

She  towers  the  emprefe  of  the  eaftern  world : 

Such  are  the  bleflings  fiapient  kings  bcftow. 

And  from  thy  ftream  fuch  gifts,  O  Commerce,  flow. 

From  that  fage  youth,  who  firft  reign'd  king  of  king»j| 
He  now  who  fways  the  tribes  of  India  fpring$. 
Various  the  tribes,  all  led  by  fables  vain. 
Their  rites  the  dotage  of  the  dreamful  brain^ 
All,  fave  where  Nature  whifpers  modeft  care. 
Naked  they  blacken  in  the  fultry  air. 
The  haughty  nobles  and  the  vulgar  race 
Never  muft  join  the  conjugal  emWace  i 
Nor  may  the  (Iripling,  nor  the  blooming  maid. 
Oh  loft  to  joy,  by  cruel  rites  betray'd  ! 
To  fpoufe  of  other  than  their  father *s  art. 
At  love*s  connubial  (hrine  unite  the  heart : 
Nor  may  their  fons,  the  genius  and  the  view 
Confined  and  fettered,  other  art  purfue. 
Vile  were  the  ftain,  and  deep  the  foul  difgrace. 
Should  other  tribe  touch  one  of  noble  race  ;  « 

A  thoufand  rites,  and  waQiings  o'er  and  o'er. 
Can  fcarce  his  tainted  purity  reftore. 
Poleas  the  labouring  lower  clans  are  named ; 
By  the  proud  Nayres  the  noble  rank  is  claimed  ; 

2  The 
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The  toils  of  culture  and  of  art  they  fcorn^ 
The  warriort  plumes  their  haughty  brows  adorii ; 
The  fliining  faulchioti  brandifliM  in  the  right. 
Their  left  arm  wields  the  target  in  the  fight  j 
Of  danger  fcotnful,  ever  arm'd  they  (land 
Around  the  king,  a  ftern  barbarian  band* 
Whate'er  in  India  holds  the  facred  name 
Of  piety  or  lore,  the  Brahmins  claim : 
In  wildeft  rituals,  vaiti  and  painful^  lofl;^ 
Brahma  their  founder  as  a  god  they  boaft; 
To  crown  their  meal  no  meaneft  life  expires, 
iPuIfe,  fruit,  and  herbs  alone  their  board  requires  i 
Alone  in  lewdnefs  riotous  and  free. 
No  fpoufal  ties  with-hold,  and  no  degree  : 
Loft  to  the  heart-ties,  to  his  neighbour's  arms 
The  willing  hufband  yields  his  fpoufe's  charms : 
In  unendear'd  embrac«s  free  they  blend ; 
Yet  but  the  hufband's  kindred  may  afcend 
The  nuptial^ couch:  alas,  too  bleft,  they  know 
Nor  jealoufy's  fufpence,  nor  burning  woe  ; 
The  bitter  drops  which  oft  from  dear  afFedion  flow. 
But  fhould  my  lips  each  wond'rous  fcene  unfold,  ' 
Which  your  glad  eyes  will  foon  amazed  behold, 
'  Oh,  long  before  the  various  tale  could  run. 
Deep  in  the  weft  would  fink  yon  eaftern  fun* 
In  few,  all  wealth  from  China  to  the  Nile, 
All  balfams,  fruit,  and  gold  on  India's  bofom  fmilc* 

While 


} 
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While  thus  the  Moor  his  faithful  tale  reveaPd, 
Wide  o*er  the  coaft  the  voice  of  rumour  fwellM  j 
As  firft  fome  upland  vapour  feems  to  float 
Small  as  the  fmoke  of  lonely  fhepherd  cot. 
Soon  o*er  the  dales  the  rolling  darkncfs  fpreads. 
And  wraps  in  hazy  clouds  the  mountain  heads. 
The  leaflefs  foreft  and  the  utmoft  lea ; 
And  wide  its  black  wings  hover  o'er  the  fea : 
The  tear-dropt  bough  hangs  weeping  in  the  vale. 
And  diftant  navies  rear  the  mift-wet  fail. 
So  fame  increafing,  loud  and  louder  grew. 
And  to  the  fylvan  camp  refounding  flew  ^ 
A  lordly  band,  (he  cries,  of  warUke  mien. 
Of  face  and  garb  in  India  never  feen. 
Of  tongue  unknown,  through  gulphs  undared  before^ 
Unknown  their  aim,  have  reach'd  the  Indian  fhore. 
To  hail  their  chief  the  Indian  lord, prepares. 
And  to  the  fleet  he  fends  his  banncr'd  Nayres  : 
As  to  the  bay  the  nobles  prefs  along. 
The  wondering  city  pours  th'  unnumber'd  throng. 
And  now  brave  Gam  a  and  his  fplendid  train, 
Himfelf  adorn'd  in  all  the  pride  of  Spain, 
In  gilded  barges  flowly  bend  to  fliore. 
While  to  the  lute  the  gently-falling  oar 
Now  breaks  the  furges  of  the  briny  tide. 
And  now  the  ftrokes  the  cold  frefli  ftream  divide. 
Pleafed  with  the  fplendour  of  the  Lufian  band. 
On  every  bank  the  crouded  thoufands  (land. 

Begirt 
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Begirt  with  high-plumed  nobles,  by  the  flood 

The  firft  great  minifter  of  India  flood. 

The  Gatual  his  name  in  India's  tongue  ; 

To  Gama  fwift  the  lordly  regent  fprung : 

His  open  arms  the  valiant  chief  enfold. 

And  now  he  lands  him  on  the  (bote  of  gold :  { 

With  pomp  unwonted  India's  nobles  greet 

The  fearlefs  heroes  of  the  warlike  fleet. 

A  couch  on  fhoulders  borne,  in  India's  mode^ 

With  gold  the  canopy  and  purple  glow'dj 

Receives  the  Lufian  captain ;  equal  rides 

The  lordly  Catual,  and  onward  guides. 

While  Gama's  train,  and  thoufands  of  the  throng    ; 

If  ][ndia's  fons,  encircling  pour  along. 

To  hold  difcourfe  in  various  tongues  they  try ; 

In  vain ;  the  accents  unremember'd  die 

Infl:ant  as  utter'd.    Thus  on  Babel's  plain 

Each  builder  heard  his  mate,  and  heard  in  vain. 

Gama  the  while,  and  India's  fecond  lord. 

Hold  glad  refponfes,  as  the  Various  word 

The  faithful  Moor  unfolds.    The  city  gate 

They  pafl:,  and  onward,  tower'd  in  fumptuous  fl:ate. 

Before  them  now  the  facred  temple  rofe  5 

The  portals  wide  the  fculptured  fhrines  difclofe. 

The  chiefs  advance,  and,  entered  now,  behold 

The  gods  of  wood,  cold  fl:one,  and  fliining  gold  -, 

Various  of  figure^  and  of  various  face. 

As  the  foul  daemon  wiU'd  the  likenefs  bafe. 

Taught 
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Taught  to  behold  the  rays  of  godhead  flime 
Fair  imaged  in  the  human  face  divine. 
With  facred  horror  thrilPd,  the  Lufians  viewed 
The  monfter  forms,  chimera-like,  and  *  rude. 
Here  fpreading  horns  an  human  vifage  bore  5 
So  frownM  ftem  Jove  in  Lybia's  fane  of  yore* 
One  body  here  twcT  various  faces  rear'd ; 
So  ancient  Janus  o*er  his  flirine  appearM. 
An  hundred  arms  another  brandifli'd  wide; 
So  Titan's  fon  the  race  of  heaven  «  defy'd. 
And  here  a  dog  his  fnarling  tulks  difplayM  : 
Anubis  thus  in  Memphis*  hallowed  (hade 
Grinn'd  horrible.    With  vile  proftrations  low 
Before  thefe  fhrines  the  blinded  Indians  ^  bow* 

And 


«  the  monfter  forms,  cbmera-Iike,  and  rai^^-— Chimera,  a  moniler  flaln  by 
fcellerophon. 

Firft,  dire  chimera's  conqueft  was  enjoyn'd, 

A  mingled  monfter  of  no  mortal  kind ; 

Behind  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  fpread, 

A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head ; 

Her  pitchy  noftriis  flaky  flames  expire. 

Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire.  Po?e's  II.  vi# 

*  Sa  Ti/aw'i/ow-i— Briareus. 

*  Before  tbeje  Jbrlnes  the  blinded  Indians  ^ca).— Ih  this  inftance,  Camo&lt 
has  with  great  art  deviated  from  the  truth  of  hiftory.  As  it  was  the  great 
purpofe  of  his  hero  to  propagate  the  law  of  heaven  in  the  Eaft,  it  would 
have  been  highly  abfurd  to  have  reprefented  Gama  and  his  attendants  as  on 
their  knees  in  a  Pagan  temple.  This,  however,  was  the  cafe.  <<  Gama, 
who  had  been  told,  fays  Oforius,  that  there  were  many  Chriftians  in  Indla> 
conjeftured  that  the  temple,  to  which  the  Catual  led  him,  was  a  Chriftian 
church.    At  their  entrance  they  were  met  by  four  pricfls,  whofecmedto 

make 
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And  now  again  the  fplendid  pomp  proceeds  j 
To  India's  lord  the  haughty  regent  leads.  • 
To  view  the  glorious  leader  of  the  fleet 
Increafing  thoufands  fwell  o'er  every  ftreet ; 
High  o'er  the  roofs  the  ftruggling  youths  afcend. 
The  hoary  fathers  o'er  the  portals  bend. 
The  windows  fparkle  with  the  glowing  blaze 
Of  female  eyes,  and  mingling  diamonds'  rays* 
And  now  the  train  with  (blemn  (late  and  flow. 
Approach  the  royal  gate,  through  many  a  row 
Of  fragrant  wood  walks,  and  of  balmy  bowers. 
Radiant  with  fruitage,  ever  gay  with  flowers. 
Spacious  the  dome  its  pillar'd  grandeur  fpread. 
Nor  to  the  burniilg  day  high  tower'd  the  head ; 
The  citron  groves  around  the  windows  glow'd. 
And  branching  palms  their  grateful  ihade  befliow'd  i 
The  meUow  light  a  pleafing  radiance  caft ; 
The  marble  walls  Daedalian  fculpture  graced* 

Here 

make  crofles  on  their  foreheads.  The  walls  were  painted  with  many  image;. 
In  the  middle  was  a  little  round  chapel,  in  the  wall  of  which,  oppofite  to  the 
entrance,  flood  an  image  which  could  hardly  be  difcovered ;  Erat  enim  locus 
ita  ab  omni  folis  radio  feclufusf  ut  vix  aliquU  maligna  ludsfplendor  in  eum  peni" 
traret*  The  four  priefls  afcending,  fome  entered  the  chapel  by  a  little  brafs 
door,  and  pointing  to  the  benighted  image,  cried  aloud>  Mary^  Mary^  The 
Catual  and  his  attendants  proihated  themfelves  on  the  ground,  while  the 
Lufians  on  their  bended  knees  adored  the  bleflcd  Virgin.  "  Vir^nmque  Dei 
matrem  more  nofiris  ufitato  'veneranturJ**  Thus  Oforius.  Another  writer  fays, 
chat  a  Portuguefe  failor,  having  fome  doubt,  exclaimed,  Jf  this  be  the  Devil^s 
imager  I  however  worjhip  God, 

Vol.  II.  M 
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Here  India's  fate,  from  darkefl  times  of  «  old, 

The  wondrous  artift  on  the  ftone  inroll'd ; 

Here  o'er  the  meadows,  by  Hydafpes*  ftream, 

In  fair  array  the  marfliall'd  legions  feem  : 

A  youth  of  gleeful  eye  the  fquadrons  led, 

Smooth  was  his  cheek,  and  glow'd  with  pureft  red  ; 

Around 

c  Here  Indians  fate.'^The  defcription  of  the  pdlace  of  the  Zamorim,  fituattd 
among  aromatic  groves,  is  according  to  hiftory ;  the  embellifhment  of  the 
walls  is  in  imitation  of  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  palace  of  king  Latinus: 


teffum  augufiuntf  ingcns,  centum  fuSUme  columnls^ 
Urbefuxt  Jmnmay  &c. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vaft  and  proud. 

Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  ftood 

And  round  encompafsM  with  a  rifing  wood. 

The  pile  o'erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  fight, 

Surprifed  at  once  with  reverence  and  delight*  •  .  . 

Above  the  portal,  carved  in  cedar  wood. 

Placed  in  their  ranks  their  godlike  grandfires  (lood. 

Old  Saturn,  with  his  crooked  fcythe  on  highj 

And  Italus,  that  led  the  colony : 

And  ancient  Janus  with  his  double  face. 

And  bunch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place. 

There  flood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines. 

On  a  fhort  pruning  hook  his  head  reclines  \ 

And  Audioufly  furveys  his  generous  wines. 

Then  warlike  kings  who  for  their  country  fought,  ' 

And  honourable  wounds  from  battle  brought. 

Around  the  pofts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  fpear's ; 

And  captive  chariots,  axes,  (hields,  and  bars ; 

And  broken  beaks  of  ihips,  the  trophies  of  their  wars. 

Above  the  reft,  as  chief  of  all  the  band 

Was  Picus  placed,  a  buckler  in  his  hand ; 

His  other  waived  a  long  divining  wand. 

Girt  in  his  gabin  gown  the  hero  (ate— -« 

Dryu.  En.  vir. 


} 


} 
} 
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Around  his  fp^r  the  curling  vine-leaves  waived  i  ■ 
And  by  a  ftreamlet  of  the  river  laved^ 
Behind  her  founder^  Nyfa's  walls  were  ^  rear'd  \ 
So  breathing  life  the  ruddy  god  appear'd. 
Had  ^  Semele  beheld  the  fmiling  boy. 
The  mother'^  he^rt  had  pjx>udly  heav'd  with  joy: 
Unnumbered  here  were  feen  th'  Aflyrian  throng. 
That  drank  whole  rivers  as  they  march'd  along : 
Each  eye  feem*d  earrieft  on  their  warrior  queed^ 
High  was  tcr  port,  and  fiirious  was  her  niien ; 
Her  valour  only  equall'd  by  her  luft ; 
Fall  by  her  fide  her  courfer  paw'd  the  duft. 
Her  fon's  ^  vile  rival ;  reeking  to  the  plain 
Fell  the  hot  fweat*drops  as  he  champt  the  rein. 
And  here  difplay'd,  moft  glorious  to  behold^ 
The  Grecian  banners  opening  many  a  fold, 
Seem*d  trembling  on  the  gale ;  at  diftance  far 
The  Ganges  laved  the  wide-extended  war. 


^  Bdnnd  her  founder  Njja's  toalh  ivcre  reared" 
•  at  difiancefar 


Here 


TBtf  Gangu  laved  the  ^mdc'extendid  t 

This  is  in  the  peifpediTe  manner  of  the  beautiful  defcriptions  of  the  figures 
on  the  ihield  of  Achilles.     II.  xviii. 

«  Had  Sekele  beheld  the  fimTmg  %— The  Thcban  Bacchus^  to  whom  the 
Greek  fabulifts  afcribed  the  Indian  expedition  of  Sefoftris  or  Ofiris  king  of 

Egypt. 

^  Her  Jon's  vile  rival. *'  The  infamous  paffion  of  Semiramis  for  a 

*<  horfe,  has  all  the  air  of  a  fable  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  (ignify  the 
^  extreme  libidiny  of  that  qoecn.  Her  inceiluoos  paffion  for  her  fon 
«  Nyniasy  however,  is  confinned  by  the  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors. 
^  Slacked  an  fuch  an  honid  amour,  Nynias  ordered  .her  to  be  put  to  death.'* 
Qffiera* 

u  % 
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Here  the  blue  marble  gives  the  hdmct's  gleaniy 
Here  from  the  cuiras  (hoocs  the  golden  beam. 
A  proud-ey'd  youth,  with  palms  umiumber'd  gay. 
Of  the  bold  veterans  led  the  brown  array  ; 
Scornful  of  mortal  birth  enfhrined  he  rode, 
Call'd  Jove  his  father  t,  and  aflfumed  the  god. 

While  dauntlefs  Gama  and  his  train  furvey'd 
The  fculptured  walls,  the  lofty  regent  faid  ; 
For  nobler  wars  than  thefe  you  wondering  fee 
That  ample  fpace  th*  eternal  fates  decree : 
Sacred  to  thefe  th'  unpiclured  wall  remains, 
Unconfcious  yet  of  vanquifli'd  India's  chains. 
Aflured  we  know  the  awful  day  fhall  come. 
Big  with  tremendous  fate,  and  India's  doom. 
The  fons  of  Brahma,  by  the  god  their  fire 
Taught  to  iUume  the  dread  divining  fire. 
From  the  drear  manfions  of  the  dark  abodes 
Awake  the  dead,  or  call  th'  infernal  gods ; 
Then  round  the  flame,  while  glimmering  ghaftly  blue. 
Behold  the  future  fcene  arife  to  view. 
The  fons  of  Brahma  in  the  magic  hour 
Beheld  the  foreign  foe  tremendous  lour ; 
Unknown  their  tongue,  their  face,  and  ftrange  attire. 
And  their  bold  eye-balls  bum'd  with  warlike  ire : 

They 

S  CaWd  J  we  bh  father. '^Tht  ban  mot  of  Olympias  on  this  pretenfion  of 
her  fon  Alexander,  was  admired  by  the  ancients.  "  This  hot-headed  youth, 
««  forfooth,  cannot  be  at  reft  ijnkfs  he  embroU  me  in  a  quarrel  with  Juno.** 

QviNT.  CVRT. 
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They  faw  the  chief  o'er  proftrate  India  rear 

The  glittering  terrors  of  his  awful  fpcar. 

But  fwift  behind  thefe  wintery  days  of  woe 

A  fpring  of  joy  arofe  in  livelieft  glow^ 

Such  gentle  manners  leagued  with  wifdom  reigned 

In  the  dread  vigors,  and  their  rage  reftrain'd : 

Beneath  their  fway  majeftic^  wife^  and  mild, 

Proud  of  her  vifiors'  laws  thrice  happier  India  fmiled. 

So  to  the  prophets  of  the  Brahmin  train 

The  viCons  ^  rofe,  that  never  rofe  in. vain* 

The 

k  The  vifotts  ro/^.— — >The  preteniions  to,  and' belief  in  divination  and 
magic,  are  found  in  the  hiftory  of  every  nation  and  agf«  The  fources  from 
whence  thofe  opinions  fprung,  may  be  reduced  to  thefc :  The  ftrong  dcfire 
which  the  human  mind  has  to  pry  into  futurity :  the  confcioufnefs  of  its 
own  weaknefs,  and  the  infl'mBlve  belief,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  in  invlfi^le 
agents.  On  thefe  foundations  it  is  eafy  for  the  artful  to  take  every  advan- 
tage of  the  fimple  and  credulous.  A  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants, 
and  of  fome  chemical  preparations,  appeared  as  altogether  fupernatural  to 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind  in  former  ages.  And  fuch  is .  the  pronenefs  of 
the  Ignorant  mind,  to  refolve,  what  it  does  not  comprehend,  into  the  mar- 
TeOofus,  that  even  the  conunon  medicinal  virtues  of  plants  were  efteemed  as 
magical,  and  dependent  upon  the  incantation  which  was  muttered  otrer  the 
application  of  them.  But  we  muft  not  fuppofe  that  all  the  profeflbrs  of 
magical  knowledge  were  determined  cheats,  and  confcious  impoflors.  So 
fiur  from  fuch  idea  of  the  futility  of  their  pretended  art,  they  themfelves 
were  generally  the  dupes  of  their  own  prejudices,  of  prejudices  Imbibed  in 
their  moft  early  years,  and  to  which  the  veneration  of  their  oldefl  age  was 
devoutly  paid.  Nor  were  the  prieds  of  favage  tribes  the  only  profeflbrs  and 
iludents  of  inchantment.  The  very  greateft  names  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
during  the  firft  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  ara,  firmly  believed  in  divination, 
and  were  eameftly  devoted  to  the  purfuit  of  it.  If  Cicsro,  once  or  twice  in 
his  life,  confulted'  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  manner  in  which  chickens 
picked  up  their  com ;  the  great  philofopher  Marcus  Aurclius  Antoninus 
carried  his  veneration  for  the  occult  fciences  much  farther,  "When  he 
might  have  atucked  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  with  every  profpeft  of 
M  3  fuccefs. 
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The  regent  ceafed ;  and  now  with  folemn  pace 

The  chiefs  approach  the  regal  hall  of  grace. 

The  tapftried  walls  with  gold  were  piftured  ^  o'er. 

And  flowery  velvet  fpread  the  marble  floor. 

In  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Indian  ftate, 

High  on  a  blazing  couch  the  monarch  fate, 

With  ftarry  gems  the  purple  curtains  fliined. 

And  ruby  flowers  apd  golden  foliage  twined 

Around  the  filver  pillars :  High  o*er  head 

The  golden  canopy  its  radiance  (hed : 

Of  cloth  of  gold  the  fovereign's  mantle  fhonCj 

And  his  high  turban  flamed  with  precious  ftone. 

Sublime  and  awful  was  his  fapient  mien. 

Lordly  his  pofture,  and  his  brow  ferene. 

An  hoary  fire  fubmifs  on  bended  knee, 

(Low  bow-d  his  head,)  in  India's  luxury, 

A  leaf  S  all  fragrance  to  the  glowing  tafte. 

Before  the  king  each  little  while  replaced. 

Thct 

fuccefs,  lie  delayed  to  do  it,  tlil  the  magical  facrlfice  prefcribed  by  Alexander 
of  Pontus,  the  magician,  could  be  performed.  But  when  thi$  was  per- 
formed, the  barbarians  happened  to  be  greatly  reinforced,  and  Antoninus 
was  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000  men.  Yet  his  devout  obfervation  of 
fuch  rites  never  fuffered  the  lead  abatement.  And  the  enlarged  and  phi* 
lofophical  mind  of  the  accompliflied  Julian,  by  fome  called  the  Apoftate, 
was,  amid  aU  his  other  great  avocations,  mod  affiduoufly  devoted  to  the 
(ludy  of  magic. 

*  The  tapftried  ivai/s  with  gold  were  piSfurcd  o*er^ 
Andfiowery  velvet  fpread  the  marble  fioor^^ 
According  to  Oforius. 

k  Aleaf-^-^lhc  betel.     This  is  a  particular  luxury  of  the  EaA.     The 
Indian;  powder  it  with  the  fruit  of  Areca^  or  drunken  date  tree,  and  chew  it, 

fwallow* 
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The  patriarch  Brahmin,  foft  and  flow  he  rofe, 
Advancing  now  to  lordly  Gama  bows. 
And  leads  him  to  the  throne  ;  in  filent  ftate 
The  monarch's  nod  affigns  the  captain's  feat  j 
The  LuGan  train  in  humbler  diftance  (land : 
Silent  the  monarch  eyes  the  foreign  band 
With  awful  mien }  when  valiant  Gama  broke 
The  folemn  paufe,  and  thus  majeftic  fpoke  ^ 

From  where  the  crimfon  fun  of  evening  laves 

His  bla:^ing  chariot  in  the  w^ftern  waves, 

I  come,  the  herald  of  a  mighty  king, 

Ahd  holy  vows  of  }afting  friend(hip  bring 

To  thee,  O  monarch,  for  refounding  fame 

Far  to  the  weft  has  borne  thy  princely  name, 

AH  India's  fovereign  thou  !  Nor  deem  I  fue. 

Great  as  thou  art,  the  humble  fuppliant's  due.^ 

Whatever  from  wcftern  Tagus  to  the  Nile, 

Infpires  the  monarch's  wife,  the  merchant's  toil. 

From  where  the  north-ftar  gleams  o'er  feas  of  froft. 

To  Ethiopia's  utmoft  burning  coaft, 

Whate'er 

fwallowing  the  juice.  Its  virtues,  they  fay,  preferve  the  teeth,  flrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  incite  to  venery.  It  is  fo  edeemed  in  India,  that  its  origin 
is  derived  from  heaven.  Degafirif  one  of  the  wives  of  the  celeflial  fpirits, 
carried  Argionem^  an  Indian,  one  day  to  heaven,  from  whence  he  ftole  the 
betelf  and  planted  it  on  earth.  And  for  this  reafon,  he  who  cultures  tl^e 
betel f  muft,  as  neceflary  to  its  thriving,  fteal  the  ftock  which  he  plants. 
The  leaf  is  fo  like  our  common  ivy,  that  fome  Indian  ambafladors  at  Liibon 
have  ufed  the  latter  mixed  with  the  Cyprefs  apples  inftead  of  the  areca,  and 
have  faid,  that  in  virtue  it  was  much  the  fame  with  the  Indian  plant.  Our 
di^onaries  call  the  betel,  the  baflard  pepper* 

M4 
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Whatever  the  fca,  whatever  the  land  bcftows. 
In  my  great  monarch's  realm  unbounded  flows, 
Pleafed  thy  high  grandeur  and  renown  to  hear, 
My  fovereign  offers  friendfliip's  bands  finccre : 
Mutual  he  afks  them,  naked  of  difguife, 
Then  every  bounty  of  the  fmiling  Ikies 
Shower'd  on  his  fliore  and  thine,  in  mutual  iBow, 
Shall  joyful  commerce  <5h  each  ihore  beftow. 
Our  might  in  war,  what  vanquifli'd  nations  fell 
Beneath  our  fpear,  let  trembling  Afric  tell  j 
Survey  my  floating  towers,  and  let  thine  ear, 
Dread  as  it  roars,  our  battle  thunder  hear. 
If  friendlhip  then  thy  honefl  wilh  explore, 
That  dreadful  thunder  on  thy  foes  (hall  roar. 
Our  banners  o'er  the  crimfon  field  fliall  fweep. 
And  our  taU  navies  ride  the  foamy  deep, 
Till  not  a  foe  againft  thy  land  fliall  rear 
Th'  invading  bowfprit,  or  the  hoftile  fpear  j 
My  king,  thy  brother,  thus  thy  wars  fliall  join. 
The  glory  his,  the  gainful  harveft  thine. 

Brave  Gama  fpake  :  the  pagan  king  replies. 
From  lands  which  now  behold  the  morning  rife, 
While  eve's  dim  clouds  the  Indian  flcy  enfold. 
Glorious  to  us  an  offer'd  league  we  hold. 
Yet  fliall  our  will  in  filence  reft  unknown. 
Till  what  your  land,  and  who  the  king  you  own, 

Our 
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Our  council  deeply  weigh.    Let  joy  the  while, 
And  the  glad  feaft  the  fleeting  hours  beguile. 
Ah  !  to  the  wearied  mariiler,  long  toft 
O'er  briny  waves,  how  fweet  the  long-fought  coaft ! 
The  night  now  darkens ;  on  the  friendly  fliorc 
Let  foft  rcpofe  your  wearied  ftrength  reftore, 
Aflured  an  anfwer  from  our  lips  to  bear. 
Which,  not  difpleafed,  your  fovereign  lord  fliall  hear. 
More  ^  noMT  we  add  not — From  the  hall  of  ftate 
Withdrawn,  they  now  approach  the  regent's  gate  ; 
The  fumptuous  banquet  glows ;  all  India's  pride 
Heap'd  on  the  board  the  royal  feaft  fupplied. 
Now  o*er  the  dew-drops  of  the  eaftern  lawn 
Gleamed  the  pale  radiance  of  the  ftar  of  dawn, 
The  valiant  Gama  on  his  couch  repofed. 
And  balmy  reft  each  Lufian  eye-lid  clofed ; 
When  the  high  Catual,  watchful  to  fulfil 
The  cautious  mandates  of  his  fovereign*s  will. 
In  fecret  converfe  with  the  Moor  retires. 
And,  earneft,  much  of  Lufus'  fons  inquires ; 
What  laws,  what  holy  rites,  what  monarch  fway'd 
The  warlike  race?  When  thus  the  juft  Monzaide : 

The  land  from  whence  thefe  warriors  well  I  know, 
(To  neighbouring  earth  my  haplefs  birth  I  owe,) 

lUuftrious 

1  More  now  we  add  «of.— The  tenor  of  this  firft  converfation  between  the 
Zamorim  and  Giuna>  is  according  to  the  truth  of  hiftoiy. 
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muftrious  Spain,  along  whofe  weftem  fliores 
Grey-dappled  ere  the  djing  twilight  poms.— 
A  wonderons  prophet  gave  their  holy  lore. 
The  godlike  (eer  a  vir^-mother  bore, 
Th'  Eternal  Spirit  on  the  htunan  race. 
So  be  they  taught,  beftow'd  fuch  awful  grace. 
In  war  unmatched  they  rear  the  trophied  creft : 
What "  terrors  oft  have  thrill'd  my  infant  breaft. 
When  their  brave  deeds  my  wondering  fathers  told  ; 
How  from  the  bwos,  where  cryftalline  and  cold^ 
The  Guadiana  rowls  his  murmuring  tide  ; 
And  thofe  where,  purple  by  the  Tago's  fide, 
The  lengthening  vineyards  gliften  o'er  the  field  | 
Their  warlike  fires  my  routed  fires  expell'd. 
Nor  paufed  their  rage ;  the  furious  feas  they  braved  5 
Nor  loftieft  walls,  nor  caftled  mountains  faved  5 
Round  Afric's  thoufand  bays  their  navies  rode. 
And  their  proud  armies  o'er  our  armies  trod. 
Nor  lefs,  let  Spain  through  all  her  kingdoms  own, 
O'er  other  foes  their  dauntlefs  valour  (hone  : 

Let 

"  If^at  terrors  oft  have  tbriWd  my  Infant  breaJl.-^Tht  enthufiaiin  with 
which  Monzaida,  a  Moor,  talks  of  the  Portuguefe,  may  perhaps  to  fome 
appear  unnatural.  Camoens  feems  to  be  aware  cf  this  by  giving  a  reafoa 
for  that  enthufiafm  in  the  firft  fpecch  of  Monzaida  to  Gama ; 

Heaven  fentyw  here  for  fome  great  ivork  divine  ^ 
And  heaven  infjfnres  my  breaft  your  Jacred  toils  to  join. 

That  this  Moor  did  conceive  a  great  afFeftion  for  Gama,  whofe  religion  he 
tinbraccd,  and  to  whom  he  proved  of  the  utmoil  fervice,  is  according  to  the 
truth  of  hiftory. 
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Let  Gaul  cpnfefs,  her  mountain  ramparts  wild, 
Nature  in  vain  the  hoar  Pyrenians  piled. 
No  foreign  lance  could  e'er  their  rage  reftrain, 
Unconquer'd  ftill  the  warrior  race  remain. 
More  would  ypu  hear,  fecure  your  care  may  truft 
The  anfwer  of  their  lips,  fo  nobly  juft, 
Confcious  qf  inward  worth,  of  manners  plain^ 
Their  manly  fouls  the  gilded  lie  difdab. 
Thcn*let  thine  eyes  their  lordly  might  admire. 
And  mark  the  thunder  of  their  arms  of  fire : 
The  fhore  with  trembling  hears  the  dreadful  found, 
^nd  ramplred  walls  lie  fmoaking  on  the  ground. 
Speed  to  the  fleet ;  their  arts,  their  prudence  weigh. 
How  wife  in  peace,  in  war  how  dread,  furvey. 

With  keen  defire  the  craftful  pagan  burn'd  5 

Soon  as  the  morn  in  orient  blaze  return'd. 

To  view  the  fleet  his  fplendid  train  prepares ; 

And  now  attended  by  the  lordly  Nayres, 

The  fliore  they  cover,  now  the  oar-mcn  fweep 

The  foamy  furface  of  the  azure  deep : 

And  now  brave  Paulus  gives  the  friendly  hand. 

And  high  on  Gama's  lofty  deck  they  (land. 

Bright  to  the  day  the  purple  fail-cloths  glow. 

Wide  to  the  gale  the  filken  enfigns  flow ; 

The  piftured  flags  difplay  the  warlike  ftrife ; 

Bold  feem  the  heroes  as  infpired  by  life. 

Here  arm  to  arm  the  fingle  combat  (trains. 

Here  burns  the  battle  on  the  tented  plains 
'2  General 
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General  and  fierce ;  the  meeting  lances  thruft. 
And  the  black  blood  feems  fmoaking  on  the  dud. 
With  earneft  eyes  the  wondering  regent  views 
The  piftured  warriors^  and  their  hiftory  fues. 
But  now  the  ruddy  juice,  by  Noah  °  founds 
In  foaming  goblets  circled  fwiftly  round. 
And  o'er  the  deck  fwift  rofe  the  felt ive  board  j 
Tet  fmiling  oft,  refrains  the  Indian  lord : 
His  faith  forbade  with  other  *»  tribe  to  join 
The  facred  meal,  cfteem'd  a  rite  divine. 
In  bold  vibrations,  thrilling  on  the  ear^ 
The  battle  founds  the  Lufian  trumpets  rear } 
Loud  burft  the  thunders  of  the  arms  of  fire. 
Slow  round  the  fails  the  clouds  of  fmoke  afpire. 
And  roUing  their  dark  volumes  o'er  the  day. 
The  Lufian  war,  in  dreadful  pomp,  difplay. 
In  deepeft  thought  the  careful  regent  weighed 
The  pomp  and  power  at  Gama*s  nod  bewray*d. 
Yet  feem'd  alone  in  wonder  to  behold 
The  glorious  heroes  and  the  wars  half  told 
In  filent  poefy— Swift  from  the  board 
High  crown'd  with  wine,  uprofe  the  Indian  lord ; 

Both 

»  —the  ruddy  Juice  by  Noah  found — Gen.  ix.  20.     Atd  Noab  began 
to  be  an  bujbandman,  and  be  planted  a  vineyard,  and  be  drank  of  the  wine,  &c. 

o  His  faith  forbade  ivitb  other  tribe  to  join 
The  facred  meal,  ejieem'd  a  rite  divine,'-* 

The  opinion  of  the  facrcdnefs  of  the  table  is  very  ancient  in  the  Eaft.  It  U 
plainly  to  be  difcovered  in  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  and  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triarclis. 
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Both  the  bold  Gamas,  and  their  generous  peer^ 
The  brave  Coello,  rofe,  prepared  to  hear. 
Or,  ever  courteous,  give  the  meet  reply : 
Fixt  and  inquiring  was  the  regent's  eye : 
The  warlike  image  of  an  hoary  fire, 
Whofe  name  fhall  live  till  earth  and  time  expire. 
His  wonder  fixt ;  and  more  than  human  glowed 
The  hero's  look;  his  robes  of  Grecian  mode  ; 
A  bough,  his  enfign,  in  his  right  he  waived, 
A  leafy  bough— —But  I,  fond  man  depraved ! 
Where  would  I  fpeed,  as  mad'ning  in  a  dream. 
Without  your  aid,  ye  nymphs  of  Tago's  dream ! 
Or  yours,  ye  Dryads  of  Mondego's  bowers ! 
Without  your  aid  how  vain  my  wearied  powers ! 
Long  yet  and  various  lies  my  arduous  way 
Through  louring  tempefts  and  a  boundlefs  fea* 
Oh  then,  propitious  hear  your  fon  implore. 
And  guide  my  veflel  to  the  happy  fliore. 
Ah !  fee  how  long  what  perilous  days,  what  woes 
On  many  a  foreign  coaft  around  me  rofe. 
As  dragg'd  by  fortune's  chariot  wheels  along 
I  footh'd  my  forrows  with  the  warlike  p  fong  j 
Wide  ocean's  horrors  lengthening  now  around. 
And  now  my  footfteps  trod  the  hoftile  ground ; 


^73 


Yet 


P  ■  tbe  wtfr/fA</«»^.— Though  Camoens  began  his  Lufiad  in  Por- 

tugal, almoft  the  whole  of  it  was  written  while  on  the  ocean,  while  in 
Africa,  and  in  In^ia.    See  his  Life, 
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Yet  mid  each  danger  of  tumultaous  war 

Your  Lufian  heroes  ever  claimed  my  care : 

Ais  Canace  of  old,  ere  ^  felf-deftroy'd, 

One  hand  the  pen,  and  one  the  fword  employM. 

Degraded  now,  by  poverty  abhorr'd. 

The  gueft  dependent  at  the  lordling's  board : 

Now  bleft  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  cfave'. 

Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  '  wave 

For  ever  loft ;  myfelf  efcaped  alone. 

On  the  wild  Ihore  all  friendlefs,  hopelefs,  thrown  ; 

My  life,  like  Judah's  heaven-doom'd  king  of  •  yore, 

By  miracle  prolong^  j  yet  not  the  more 

To  end  my  forrows  :  woes  fucceeding  woes 

Belied  my  earneft  hopes  of  fweet  repofe : 

In  place  of  bays  around  my  brows  to  Ihed 

Their  facred  honours,  o'er  my  deftined  head 

Foul  calumny  proclaiiii'd  the  fraudful  tale. 

And  left  me  mourning  in  a  dreary  ^  jail. 

Such 

q  ^s  Canace — ^Daughter  of  Eolus.  Her  father  having  thrown  her  incedil- 
ous  child  to  the  dogs,  fent  her  a  fword,  with  which  (he  flew  herfelf.  In 
Ovid  flie  writes  an  epiftle  to  her  hufljand-brother,  where  flie  thus  defcrib^s 
herfelfj 

Dcxtra  tenet  calamum,  flriElum  tenet  altera  ferrum, 

'  Soon  I  beheld  that  ivealth  beneath  the  luaife 
For  ever  loji 
See  the  Life  of  Camoehs. 

«  My  life y  like  Ju  Jab's  hea'v en- doomed  king  of  yore — Hczeklah.  See  Ifiuah 
xxxviii. 

^  And  left  me  mourning  in  a  dreary  ^W.— This,  and  the  whole  paragraph 
from 

Degraded  now,  by  poverty  abkirr'^d'-^ 
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Such  ^as  the  meed,  alas !  on  me  beftow'd,  -j 

Beftow'd  by  thofe  for  whom  my  numbers  glow'd,  > 

By  thofe  who  to  my  toils  their  laurel  honours  owed*  j 


Ye  gentle  nymphs  of  Tago's  rofy  bowers. 
Ah,  fee  what  letter'd  patron-lords  are  yours  ! 
Dull  as  the  herds  that  graze  their  flowery  dales, 
To  them  in  vain  the  injured  mufe  bewails : 
No  foftering  care  their  barbarous  hands  beftow^ 
Thoilgh  to  the  miife  their  faireft  fame  they  owe; 
Ah,  cold  may  prove  the  future  prieft  of  fame 
Taught  by  my  fate :  yet  will  I  not  difclalm 
Your  fmiles,  ye  mufes  of  Mondego's  fliade^ 
Be  ftill  my  deareft  joy  your  happy  aid  ! 
And  hear  my  vow ;  Nor  king,  nor  loftieft  peer 
Shall  e'er  from  me  the  fong  of  flattery  hear ; 
Not  crafty  tyrant,  who  in  office  reigns. 
Smiles  on  his  king,  and  binds  the  land  in  chains ; 
His  king's  worft  foe :  Nor  he  whdfe  raging  ire. 
And  raging  wants,  to  (hape  his  courfe,  confpire  y 
True  to  the  clamours  of  the  blinded  crowd. 
Their  changeful  Proteus,  infolent  and  loud  : 
Nor  he  whofe  honeft  mien  fecures  applaufe. 
Grave  though  he  feem,  and  father  of  the  laws. 
Who,  but  half-patriot,  niggardly  denies 
Each  other's  merit,  and  withholds  the  prize : 


Who 


alludes  to  his  fortunes  In  India.  The  latusr  clrcumflance  relates  particularly 
to  the  bafe  and  inhuman  treatment  he  received  on  his  return  to  Coa,  after 
bis  unhappy  /hipwreck.    See  his  Life. 
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Who  *  fpurns  the  mufe,  nor  feds  the  raptured  ftrain, 
Ufelefe  by  him  efteem'd,  and  idly  vain : 
For  him,  for  thefe,  no  wreath  my  hand  (hall  twine  $ 
On  other  brows  th'  immortal  rays  (hall  (hine  : 

He 

«  Wbofpunu  the  Mufi.  Similarity  of  condition  has  pnxlaced  fimifaritj 
of  fentiment  in  Camoens  and  Spenfer.  Each  was  the  ornament  of  his 
country  and  of  his  age ;  and  each  was  cnielly  ne^edcd  by  the  men  of 
power,  whoy  in  tnithy  were  incapable  to  judge  of  their  merit,  or  to  refifli 
their  writings.  We  have  feen  feveral  of  the  fbridures  of  Camoens  on  the 
barbarous  nobility  of  Portugal  The  fimikr  complainU  of  Spenfer  wifl  (hew 
that  cegkd  of  genius,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  court  of  liibon* 

O  grief  cf  griefs  j  O  gall  of  all  good  hearts ! 

To  fee  that  Virtue  ihould  defpifed  be 

Of  fuch  as  flrft  were  raifed  for  Virtue's  parts^ 

And  now  broad  fpreading  like  an  aged  tree. 

Let  none  (hoot  up  that  nigh  them  planted  be. 

O  let  not  tliofe  of  whom  the  Mufe  is  fcomed. 

Alive  or  dead  be  by  the  Mufe  adorned.  Rui/u  of  Ttnie. 
It  is  thought  Lord  Burleigh,  who  withheld  the  bounty  intended  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  here  meant.  But  he  is  more  clearly  ftigmatized  in  thefe 
remarkable  lines,  where  the  mifery  of  dependence  on  court- favour  is  painted 
in  coiours  which  muft  rccal  feveral  ftrokes  of  the  Lufiad  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

Full  little  knoweft  thou  that  haft  not  tried. 

What  hell  it  is,  in  fuing  long  to  bide ; 

To  lofe  good  days,  that  migh:  be  better  fpent, 

To  wafte  long  nights  in  penfive  difcontent  5 

To  fpeed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  forrow ; 

To  have  thy  princefs'  grace,  yet  want  her  peers  j 

To  have  thy  afking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 

To  fret  thy  foul  with  crofles  and  with  cares  j 

To  eat  thy  heart  thro'  comfortlefs  defpairs ; 

To  fawn,  to  crowch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 

To  fpend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.     Mother  HuUerd*s  Talf* 
Thefe  lines  exafperated  ftili  more  the  inelegant,  the  illiberal  Burleigh. 
So  true  is  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hughes,  that,   even  the  fgbs  cf  a  mijeraile 
tr.an  are  fomstimes  rejented  as  an  affront  by  him  that  is  the  occafion  cf  them. 

The  arrival  cf  Gama  in  India.^^ln  feveral  parts  of  the  Lufiad  the  Portu- 
guefc  poet  has  given  ample  proof  that  he  could  catch  the  genuine  fpirit  of 

Homer 
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He  who  the  path  of  honour  ever  trod^ 
True  to  his  king,  his  countryi  and  his  God, 
On  his  bleft  head  my  hands  (hall  fix  the  crown 
Wove  of  the  deathlefs  laurels  of  renown* 

Homer  and  Virgil.  The  fevcnth  Lufiad  throughout  bears  a  flriking  re- 
femblance  to  the  feventh  and  eighth  ^neld.  Much  of  the  action  is  naturaUy 
the  fame ;  /Eneas  lands  in  Italy,  and  Gama  in  India ;  but  the  condud  of 
Cambens,  in  his  mafterly  imitation  of  his  great  model,  particularly  demands 
obfervation.  Had  Statius  or  Ovid  defcribed  the  landing  or  reception  of 
.^neas, .  we  fliould  undoubtedly  have  been  prefented  with  pidures  dlf. 
fe^nt  from  thofe  of  the  pencil  of  Virgil.  We  ihould  have  feen  much 
buftle  and  fire,  and  perhaps  much  fmoke  and  falfe  dignity.  Yet  if  .we 
may  judge  from  the  Odyffey,  Homer,  had  he  written  the  /Encld,  would 
have  written  as  the  Roman  poet  wrote,  would  have  prefented  us  with 
a  calm  majeilic  narrative,  till  every  circumflance  was  explained,  and 
then  would  have  given  the  concluding  books  of  hurry  and  fire.  In  this 
manner  has  Virgil  written,  and  in  this  manner  has  Camoens  followed  him, 
as  far  as  the  different  nature  of  his  fubjedl  would  allow.  In  Virgil,  king 
Latinus  is  informed  by  prodigies  and  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  his  kipgdom> 
and  of  the  new-landed  (Grangers.  iSneas  enters  Latium.  The  dinner 
on  the  grafs,  and  the  prophecy  of  famine  turned  into  a  jeil.  He  fends 
ambafiadors  to  Latinus,  whofe  palace  is  defcribed.  The  embafiy  is  received 
in  a  fiiendly  manner.  Juno,  enraged,  calls  the  afiiftance  of  the  fiends,  and 
the  truce  Is  broken.  JEnezSy  admoniflied  in  a  dream,  feeks  the  aid  of 
£vander.  The  voyage  up  the  Tyber,  the  court  of  Evander,  and  the  fecri- 
fices  in  which  he  was  employed,  are  particularly  defcribed.  In  all  this  there 
is  no  blaze  of  fire,  no  earned  hurry.  Thefe  are  judicioufly  referved  for  their 
after  and  proper  place.  In  the  fame  manner  Camoens  lands, his  hero  in 
India ;  and  though  in  fome  circumflances  the  refemblance  to  Virgil  is  evi. 
dent,  yet  he  has  followed  hini  as  a  free  imitator,  who  was  confcious  of  his 
own  ftrength,  and  not  as  a  copyiil.  He  has  not  deferved  that  ihrewd  fatire 
which  Mr.  Pope,  not  unjuftly,  throws  on  Virgil  himfelf.  **  Had  the  galley 
**  of  Scrgefius  been  broken,"  fays  he,  «<  if  the  chariot  of  Eumelus  had  not 
•«  becndemoliihed?  Or  Mneft beus  been  cslH  from  the  helm,  had  not  the  other 
**  been  thrown  from  his  feat  ?"  In  a  word,  that  calm  dignity  of  poetical 
narrative  which  breathes  through  the  feventh  and  eighth  i£neid,  is  judi- 
cioufly  copied,  as  moft  proper  for  the  fubjeaj  and  with  the  hand  of  a 
mailer  charafteriftically  fuftained  throughout  the  feventh  book  of  the  poem 
which  celebrates  the  difcovery  of  the  eaftern  world. 

END   OF  THE   SEVENTH   BOOK. 
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BRAHMINS. 


x\N  account  of  the  celebrated  fed  of  the  Brahmins,  and  an 
enquiry  into  their  theology  and  philofophy,  are  undoubtedly  re- 
quifite  in  the  notes  of  a  poem  which  celebrates  the  difcovery  of 
the  eaftem  world;  of  a  poem  where  their  rites  and  opinions  arc 
neceflarily  mentioned*  To  place  the  fubjeft  in  the  clearefl  and 
moil  juft  view,  as  far  as  his  abilities  will  ferve  him,  is  the  inten'* 
tion  of  the  tranflator.  If  he  cannot  be  fo  warm  in  his  admiration 
of  the  religious  philofophy  of  the  Hindoos,  as  fome  late  writers^ 
have  been,  fome  circumftances  of  that  philofophy,  as  delivered 
by  themfelves,  it  is  hoped,  will  very  fully  exculpate  his  coolnefs. 

But 


ficitlicfbfe  We^endeavour  to  trace  the  religion  and.phQo&phy 
•f  the  Brabfliiiis  by  the  lights  of  antiquity ^  and  the  concurreiit 
teflstoioby  of' the  moil  learned  travellers  who  have  vifited  India 
fince  the  difcovery  of  that  country  by  the  hero  of  the  Lufiady  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  pay  particular  attention  to  xhtfjJUmatkqi 
accounts  of  the  dod^rines  of  the  Gentoos,  which  hav^  lately  been 
given  to  the  pubhc  by  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  Dow.  A  particu- 
lar attention  is  due  to  thefe  gentlemen :  each  of  them  brands  all 
the  received  accounts  of  the  Gentoos  as  mod  ignorantly  fallaci* 
ous,  and  each  of  them  claims  an  opportunity  of  knowledge  en- 
joyed by  no  traveller  before  himfclf.  Each  of  them  has  been  in 
Afia,  in  the  Eafl  India  Company's  fervice,  and  each  of  them  af- 
fures  us  that  he  has  converfed  with  the  moil  learned  of  the 
firahmins. 

Mr.  Holwcll's  fyilem  we  have  endeavoured  with  the  utmofi; 
texa^efs  thus  to  abridge.  ^'  It  is  an  allowed  truth,  (fays  hcy 
ch.  viii.  p.  3.)  "  that  there  never  was  yet  any  fyilem  of  theology 
**  broached  to  mankind,  whofe  firil  profeiTors  and  propagators 
*^  did  not  announce  Us  defcent  from  God;  and  God  forbid  we 
**  ihould  doubt  of,  or  impeach  the  divine  origin  of  any  of  them ; 
**  ■  for  fuch  eulogium  they  poflibly  all  merited  in  their  primitive 
**^,  purity,  could  they  be  traced  up  to  that  ilate.** 

Again  in  p.  50.  ."  The  religions  which  manifeiUy  carry  the 
**  divine  ilamp  of  God,  are,  firfl,  that  which  Bramdh  was  ap- 
**  pointed  to  declare  to  the  anciept  Hindoos  \  fecondly,  that  law 
*•  which  Mofes  was  dei^ined  to  deliver  to  the  TiXiQitxit  Hebrews  i 
*<  and  thirdly,  that  which  Chrtfi  was  delegated  to  preach  to  the 
*«  latter  ^(fwx  and  Gentihs^  or  the  Pagan  world.?' 
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The  dmne  oeconomy  of  thefe  different  revelations  is  thitf  ac^ 
coanted  for  by  our  author.     ^  Let  us  fee  how  far  the  finoilitiide 
•*  of  dofirines,  (p.  72.)  preached  ftrft  by  Bramabj  and  after- 
«<  wards  Cbryiy  at  the  diftinA  period  of  above  3000  years,  <:or- 
**  roborate  our  conclufions ;  if  they  mutually  fupport  each  other, 
**  it  amouuts  to  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  both.     Bramab 
"  preached  the  cxiftence  of  one  only,   eternal  God,  his 
**  firft  created   angelic   being,    Birmah,    Biftnooy    Sieb^    and 
**  Moifafoor ;  the  pure  Gofpd  difpenfation  teaches  one  only 
"  ETERNAL  God,  his  firft  begotten  of  the  father  Christ;  the 
*«  angelic  beings  Gabriel,  MtchaeU  and  Satan,  all  thefe  corre- 
**  fponding  under  different  names  minutely  with  each  other,  in 
<<  their  refpeclive  dignities>  fun6^ions,  and  chara6lers.     Btrmab 
"  is  made  prince  and  governor  of  all  the  angelic  bands,  and  the 
•*  occafional  vicegerent  of  the  «fem^I/Olwr;  Chrift  is  inveftedwith 
**  all  power  by  the  Fatber;    Btrmab  is  defUned  to  works  of 
**  power  and  glory,  fo  is  Cbrtfl ;  Btftnoa  to  ads  of  benevolence, 
'*  fo  is   Gabriel;    Sieh  to  afts  of  terror  and  deftruftion,  fo  is 
<'  Michael — Moifafoor  is  reprefented  as  a  prime  angel,  and  the 
**  inftigator  and  leader  of  the  revolt  in  heaven,  fo  is  the  Satan 
"  of  the  gofpel." — After  much  more  in  this  ftrain  our  author 
adds,     **  It  is  no  violence  to  faith  (p.  80;)  if  we  beheve  that 
"  Birmah  and  Chrift  are  one  and  the  fame  individual  ccelefUal 
*'  being,  the  firft  begotten  of  the  Father,  who  had  moft  pro- 
"  bably  appeared  at  different  periods  of  time,  in  Sftant  parts  of 
*'  the  earth,  under  various  mortal  forms  of  humanity  and  deno- 
**  minations." — Having  thus  feen  who  Birmah  is,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  our  author's  account  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  ddi- 
vered  to  mankind.      Chrift,  he  tells  us,  (p.  80.)  ftyled  Birmah' 
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by  the  caftcras,  delivered  the  great  primitive  truths  to  man  at 
htf  creation:  but  thefe  truths  being  effaced  by  time  and  the  io- 
dofbious  influence  of  Satan,  a  written  record  became  neceflary, 
and  Bramah  accordingly  gave  the  Shafiah.  This  we  are  told, 
(ch.iv.  p.  12.)  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  age  (or 
world)  when  Bramah  having  aifumed  the  human  form,  and  the 
government  of  Indoftan,  tranflated  the  Cbatah  Bhade  Shafiah 
fiiom  the  language  of  angels,  into  the  Sanfcrk,  a  tongue  at  that 
time  univerfally  known  in  India.  "  Thefe  Scriptures,  fays  our 
author,  {ch.  viii.  p.  71.)  contain,  to  a  moral  certainty,  the  ori« 
ginal  do&ines  and  terms  of  reftoration,  delivered  from  God 
himfelf  by  the  mouth  of  his  firft  created  Birmah  to  mankind  at 
his  firft  creation  in  the  form  of  man.*'  And  in  p.  74.  tells  us  that, 
«  the  mlffienofChrtfiis  the  ftrongeft  confirmation  of  theauthen- 
.  ticity  and  divine  origin  of  the  Chatah  Bhade  Sbaflab  of  Bramah; 
the  doftrines  of  both,  according  to  our  author,  being  originally 
the  fame.*' 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  fyftem  which  Mr. 
H.  has  laid  before  the  pubhc  as  the  pure  and  fublime  dodrine  of 
the  Brahmins. 

God  is  one ;  the  creator  of  all  that  is;  he  governs  by  a  gene- 
ral providence,  the  refult  of  fixed  principles:  it  is  vain  andcri- 
siinal  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  his  exiftence,  or  by  what 
laws  he  governs.  In  the  fulnefs  of  time  he  refolved  to  partici- 
pate his  glory  and  effence  with  beings  capable  of  feeling  and 
iharing  his  beatitude,  and  of  adminiftering  to  his  glory.  He 
willed,  and  they  were — ^he  formed  them  in  part  of  his  own  ef- 
fence; capable  of  perfcdion,  but  with  the  powers   (as  Mr. 
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Holwell  terms  it)  of  imperfedion,  both  depending  on  their  vo?. 
luntary  ele^on*  God  has  no  prefcience  of  the  adUom  of  firoe- 
agents,  but  he  knows  the  thought  of  every^.  being  the  moment  it' 
18  conceived.  He  firfl  created  Birmah;  then  Bifinooy  SUBf  and; 
Moifafoor^  then  all  the  ranks  of  angelic  beings.  He  nMide  Bir- 
mah his  vicegerent  and  prince  of  all  fpirits,  virhom  he^pat  in  ful^ 
j^ion  under  him;  Biftnoo  and  Sieb  were  his  coadjutors— Over 
every  angelic  band  he  placed  a  chief.  Moifafoor,  chief  of  the 
firil  band,  led  the  fong  of  praife  and  adoration  to  the  Creatm*!  and 
the  fong  of  obedience  to  Birmah,  his  firft  created.  Joy  com- 
pared the  throne  of  God  for  millions  of  years.  Envy  and  jeft- 
loufy  at  laft  took  pofleflion  of  Moifafoor,  and  Rhaabon,  the  an- 
gd  next  to  him  in  dignity.  They  withheld  their  obedience  from 
God;  denied  fubmiflSon  to  his  vicegerent,  and  drew  a  g^reat 
part  of  the  angelic  hoft  into  their  rebellion.  God  fent  Bhrmah^ 
Biftnoo^  and  Sieb^  to  admonifh  and  perfuade  them  to  return  to  their 
duty,  but  this  mercy  only  hardened  them.  The  Eternal  One 
then  commanded  Sleb  to  go  armed  with  his  omnipotence,  to  drive 
them  from  heaven,  and  plunge  them  into  intenfe  darknefs  for- 
ever. Here  they  groaned  426,000,000  years.  (See  ch-  iv. 
p.  47.  and  1 19. )  Blrmahy  Bifinooy  Sieb,  and  the  faithful  angels, 
never  ceafed  imploring  the  Eternal  One  for  their  pardon  and  re- 
iloration.  By  their  interceflion  he  at  length  relented.  He  de- 
clared his  gracious  intentions,  and  having  given  his  power  ta 
Birmah,  he  retired  into  himfelf  and  became  invifible  to  all  the 
angelic  hoft  for  the  fpace  of  5000  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  again  appeared,  and  refuming  his  throne,  propofed  the 
creation  of  the  material  univerfe,  which  was  to  confift  of  fifteen 
4:«gions  or  planets.     In  thefe  the  delinquent  fpirits  were  to  he 
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iuited  to  mortal  bodies,  in  which  they  were  to  undergo  a  ft^te 
of  p.urg.ationj  probation,  and  purification,  and  to  fuffer  natunJ 
cyilsj  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  original  guilt.  £ifi(t9o  hy 
God's  conamand  created  the  material  univerfej  and.  united  the. 
f?men  fpirits  to  mortal  bodies.  Eighty-nine  tranfmigrations  fiorm. 
the  term  of  purgation  and  trial.  Eighty-feven  of  thefe  ar^ 
through  various  animals,  according  to  the  original  degree  of- tur- 
pitude. The  lefs  criminal  fpirits  animate  bees,  fmging  birds^ 
and  other  innocent  creatures ;  while  thofe  of  deeper  guilt  l^ecome 
wolves  and  tygcrs.  "  And_it  fhall  be  (fays  Mr.  H.'s  verfion.ofi 
that  part  of  the  Sbiiftah)  "  that  when  the  rebellious.  Dcbtah, 
**  (ffiriij  flxall  have  accomplifhed  and  pafled  through  the  eighty.- 
*^  feven  tranfmigrations,  they  fhall,  from  my  abundant-  favour, 
^^  {it  is  the  DiUy  *u>ho  /peaks)  animate  a  new  form,  and  thou, 
«  BifinoQy  (halt  call  it  Ghotj  (i.  e.  the  Cow).  AnditfhaU  be,. 
**  that  when  the  mortal  body  of  the  Ghoij  fhall  by  a  naturaj  de- 
**  cay  become  inanimate,  the  delinquent  Debtah  Ihall,  from  my 
"  more  abundant  favour,  animate  the  form  of  Mhurd,  (i.  e, 
"  Man)  and  in  this  form  I  will  enlarge  their  intelleAual  pow- 
"  erg,  even  as  when  I  firfl  created  them  free  j  and  in  this  form 
**  (hall  be  their  chi^f  date  of  their  trial  and  probation."  In  the 
next  fentence  the  cow  is  ordered  to  be  deemed  facred  and  holy*. 

Of 


•  Mr.  H.  tells  us  that  when  a  cow  fuflfers  death  by  accident  or  violence, 
or  through  the  neglcd  of  the  owner,  it  is  cfteemed  a  fign  of  God's  wrath 
ag^unil  the  fpiri^of  the  proprietor,  and  as  a  warning  that  at  the  diflblution 
of  his  human  form,  he  fliall  be  obliged  to  undergo  anew  all  the  eighty- 
nine  tranfinigrations.  ««  Hence  it  is,'*  fays  Mr.  H.  "  that  not  only  mourn- 
**  ing  and  lamentation  enfue  on  the  violent  death  of  either  cow  or  calf— 
««  but  the  proprietor  is  frequently  enjoined,  and  oftener  voluntarily  under- 
**  Ukes,  a  three  years  pilgrimage  in  expiation  of  hi?  crime.  Foriaking  hXf 
!<  friends,  family,  and  relations,  he  fubfifts  during  lus  pilgrimage  on  char 
^N4  "rity 
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Of  the  fifteen  planets  made  for  the  reception  of  the  rebel  fpi* 
rits,  feven  are  called  lower,  and  feven  higher  than  the  earth. 
The  lower  ones  are  the  regions  of  punifhment  and  purgation; 
our  earthy  the  principal  feat  of  probation ;  and  the  higher  ones 
are  the  regions  of  purification,  from  whence  the  approved  fpirits 
are  again  received  into  the  Di\ine  Prefence  in  the  higheft  heaven* 
Mr.  Holwell's  Shaftah  fays,  that  God,  "  although  he  could  not 
♦*  forefee  the  efFed  of  his  mercy  on  the  future  conduA  of  the  dc- 
•*  linquents,  yet  unwilling  to  relinquifh  the  hopes  of  their  rc- 
**  pentance,  he  declared  his  will." — ^The  principal  terms  of  ac- 
ceptance were  that  they  fhould  do  all  good  offices  to,  and  love 
one  another.  Unnatural  lufi:  and  felf-murder  are  declared  as 
crimes  for  which  no  more  probation  (hall  be  allowed,  but  the 
ipirit  who  offends  in  thefe  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  Onderab^  or 
intenfe  darhnefs  for  ever.  What  pity  is  it  that  thefe  crimes  againft 
which  **  Th*  Eternal  has  fxt  his  canon^*  fhould  be  mentioned 
together  with  the  abfurdities  which  follow !  Whatever  animal  de-j 
ftroys  the  mortal  form  of  another,  be  it  that  of  gnat,  bee,  cow, 
or  man,  its  fpirit  ftiall  be  plunged  into  the  Onderah  for  a  fpace  *, 
and  from  thence  fhall  begin  anew  the  eighty-nine  tranfmigrations, 

notwitl|- 

*«  rity  and  alms.— It  is  worthy  remark,  that  the  penitent  thus  clrcum- 
**  ftanccd  ever  meets  with  the  deepeft  commiferarion,  as  his  ftate  is  deemed 
<*  truly  pitiable.  Two  inftances  have  fallen  within  our  own  knowledge  where 
•<  the  penitents  have  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  Gody  and  a  pil- 
**  grimage  during  the  term  of  their  life." 

♦  The  obvious  conftruftion  of  the  mouth  and  digeftlve  facilities  of  man," 
fays  Mr.  H.  '*  mark  him  deftined  to  feed  on  fruits,  herbage,  and  milk." 
Anatomifts,  however,  affert  the  very  contrary.  And  the  various  allotment 
of  food  in  various  countries  implies  the  approbation  of  nature.  In  the  warmer 
climates  the  moll  cooling  'oils  and  fruits,  &c.  are  in  the  greateft  abundance. 
Where  colder  regions  require  the  nutritive  Jirengtb  of  animal  food,  beeves 
and  (hcep,  &c.  are  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfection }  and  fea  filh,  of 

all 
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jaotwithftanding  whatever  number  it  may  have  formerly  com- 
pleted. 

The  time  which  the  purgation  and  trial  of  the  rebel  fpirits  is 
to  continue  is  alfo  afcertained.  It  is  divided  into  four  Jogues^ 
pr  ages,  which  in  reality  are  new  creations  of  the  univerfc. 
Three  of  thefe  are  paft — ^The  Suttee  Jogue,  or  age  of  truths  laft- 
cd  3,200,000  years.  In  this  period  the  life  of  man  was 
100,000  years.  The  Tirta  jfogue  continued  1,600,000  years, 
in  which  the  life  of  man  coniifted  of  10,000  years.  The  De^ 
vapaar  Jogue  was  (hortened  to  800,000,  and  the  human  life  to 
1000  years.  The  laft,  the  Kolee  Jogue y  or  age  of  poHuttoriy  is 
to  expire  after  a  period  of  400,000  years.  In  this,  human  life 
is  reduced  to  100  years,  and  the  man  is  deemed  to  haften  his 
exit  who  dies  under  that  number.  In  the  prefent  A.  D:  1 777, 
4877  years  of  this  age  have  only  elapfed,  and  therefore  359>i23 
are  yjet  to  come^ 

When  Btfinoo  propofed  the  terms  of  mercy  to  the  fallen  fpi- 
rits in  the  Onderahy  all  except  Moifafoor^  Rhaaboriy  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  accepted,  with  the  utmoft  joy,  of  the 
divine  favour.  Moifafoor  and  his  party  were  permitted  to 
range  through  the  earth  and  the  lower  regions  of  punifhment, 
and  to  continue  their  temptations*.     Bi/inooy  and  the  other 

good 

all  aliments  the.  (harped  and  hotttft  in  their  falts,  are  profufely  thrown 
around  the  cold  (hores  of  the  North.  The  Gentoes,  who  live  folely  upon 
rice  and  vegetables,  are  of  all  mankind  the  feebleft,  mofl  fhort-lived,  and 
pufillanimous. 

*  **  When  we  perufe  fome  portions  of  Mihon*s  account  of  the  rebellion 
f*  and  expuliion  of  the  angels,"  fays  Mr.  H. "  wc  are  almofl  led  to  imagine, 

"on 
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good  dSkgdSf  petitioned  for  penniflion  to  undergo  the  89  tranlini- 
grationsy  and  particularly  to  become  men.     It  is  thefe  benevoleiit 

fpints. 


^  on  comparifeoy  that  Brammb  and  he  were  both  inilrudcd  by  tbc  (ame 
**  fpirit  3  had  not  the  foaring,  ungovernable,  inventive  genius  of  the  latter, 
<<  initigated  him  to  illuftrate  his  poem  with  fcenes  too  grois  and  lodiooiiSs 
**  as  well  as  manifeftly  repugnant  tOy  and  inconfiftent  with,  fcntiii^iiu  wt 
<<  ought  to  entertain  of  an  Omnipotent  Being  (as  before  remarked)  in  which 
<<  we  rather  fear  he  was  infpired  by  one  of  thofe  malignant  fpirits  (alhided 
<<  to  in  the  Sbaftah  and  elfewhere)  who  have  from  their  original  defedkn, 
<<  been  the  declared  enemies  of  God  and  man.  For  however  we  art  ai|Or. 
**  nifhcd  and  admire  the  fublimity  of  Milton* x  genius,  we  can  hardly  fome- 
<*  times  avoid  concluding  his  conceits  are  truly  diabolical.—-**  The  iaraiiff 
remark  Mr.  H.  refers  to,  is,  the  fuppofition  that  angels  oppo&d  G^d  ii| 
battle;  any  other  than  an  Inftant  ad  of  expulfion  being  unworthy  of  Om- 
nipotence. Milton,  however,  needs  no  defence.  In  the  true  fpirit  of  poeCij 
he  oppofes  angel  to  angel  j  but  theie  ftridures  of  our  author  kad.  m^,ta 
Ibme  ob^ous  obfervations  on  his  account  of  the  Gentoo  fyilem.  God,  he 
toils  ns,  previous  to  the  creation,  fought  5000  years  with  Modoo  waA-Kyim^ 
but  this  is  excufed  hy  allegory ,  and  thefe  are  only  difcord  and  tumult ;  aod  10 
inftant  ad  of  Omnipotence,  it  feems,  was  not  here  neceflary.  According 
to  Mr.  H*s  divine  fydem  of  the  Gentoos,  God  has  no  prefcience  of  the  a^ioM 
of  free  agents.  To  ftrip  the  Supreme  Being  of  prefcience  gives  a  fcvere 
fliock  to  reafon  5  and  moft  a/Turedly  it  is  the  higheft  prefumption  in  a  finite 
mind,  to  deny  an  attribute  eflential  to  omnipotence  and  omnifcicnce, .  be- 
caufe  its  confined  ideas  cannot  *  conceive  the  manner  ol  that  attribute's  ope- 
ration. 


•  to  retondle  the  Divine  prefcience  ivitb  the  liberty  of  volition,  has  vainly  em- 
floyed  many  philojophen.  Freedom  of  choice  ha  been  denied,  and  the  grcfs  impiety  of 
fatalifm  has  hy  many  been  adopted,  to  avoid  the  grcfs  abjurdity  tvhicb  ivculd  limiitbe 
pTwers  of  che  eternal  mind.  Yet  nothing,  tueprejume,  is  eajier  than  to  Jatisfy  found 
reafon  on  this  juhjtEf.  "Let  us  remember  our  intelleclua!  pov)ers  are  very  Rmted^ 
let  us  remember  ive  cannot  form  the  faint  eft  idea  of  the  aft  of  creation.  God  faid 
let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,  is  an  exprejpon  moft  truly  fubrtme  ^  but 
it  conveys  not  the  leaft  idea  of  the  modus  hoiv  his  power  either  afted  upon  that  mhicb 
was  not,  or  upon  that  ivhicb  afterwards  was.  Tet,  toe  know  we  exift,  and  thai 
we  did  not  create  cur/elves,  la  this  cafe  ive  reft  fatisfied  that  toe  cannot  comprebead 
the  manner  how  the  Deity  acls.  To  deny  prefcience  to  omnipotent  omnifcience  isjuftas 
reafonable  as  to  deny  the  creation.  As  we  readily  refolve  the  one,  let  us  alfo  refolve 
the  other,  into  an  attribute  peculiar  to  the  cxiftence  of  the  Deity.  Tbisfolution  i$ 
not  only  perfeSlly  eajy,  but  the  power  of  Creationftamps  the  higheft  authority  of  ana' 
logy  upcn  it.  Each  of  the  other  two  folut ions,  fatalifm  and  negation  of  divine  prem 
fciencty  are  founded  upon,  and  end,  in  the  moft  impious  abfurdity. 
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fpintSy  fay  the  Genioos^  who  at  different  time8>  under  the  va^ 
rious  charaders  of  kings,  gexveralSjphilofophers,. lawgivers, .and' 
prophets,  have  given  fhining  examples  of  fortitude>  virtue,  andr 
purity.  Many  of  thefe  incarnations  took  place  in  the  forniari 
Joguesy^^t  in  the  prefent  one  they  are  vay  rare*  ;  the  good 
angels,  however,  are  permitted  invifibly  to  affifb  the  penitentt 
and  to  afford  them  fupport  and  prote6lion.  When  the  359,123, 
years  yet  remaining  of  the  prefent  Jogue  are  expired,  all  the  ob- 
durate 


ration.  But  the  groffeft  impiety  ftill  remains.  The  reftoration  of  the  fallen 
fpirit^  accQirding  to  Mr.  Holweirs  Gentoo  fyftem,  Aowed  not  from-  God.  He- 
is  not  there  the  fountain  of  mercy.  The  compaffion  of  the  good  angclt'. 
alone  produced  this  divine  favour,  after  the  foJicitation  of  426  millions  of 
years.  In  Milton  we  have  no  fuch  abfurdities,  no  fuch  impieties,  astheie 
fupppfitJons  and  aflertions  contain. 

•  The  Devil  and  his  cliiefs,  according  to  Mr.  H.  have  often,  as  wdl  as. 
the  good  angels,  taken  the  human  form,  and  appeared  in  the  charader  of 
tyrtmts^  and  corrupters  of  morals,  or  ^bUoJ&pbers\  who,  according-  to' 
Air.  H.  are  the-  devil^sfaiibful  deputiei.  The  great  engines  of  Satan^s  tenip(a?, 
tions,  fays  Mr.  H.  (p.  160.  ch.  viii.)  are  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  and  vinous 
and  fpiritueus  potations.  **  To  give  the  Devil  his  due,"  fays  he,  <«  it  muft  in 
'*  juftice  be  acknowledged  that  the  introduftion  of  thefe  fwo-firfi  rate  vices 
**  was  a  mafter- piece  of  politics  in  Meifafoor  or  Satan,  who  alone  was  capable 
'^- <>£  working  fo  diabolical  a  cliange  in  rational  inteiledual  beings.*'  The' 
fyftem  by  which  Satan  etifedied  this  change,  fays  Mr.  H«  was  thus ;  <<  he 
began  with  the  priejibood.  He  fuggeftcd  the  religious  ufe  of  animal  (a. 
crifices,  and  of  vinous  libations.  The  priefts  foon  began  to  taite,  and  the- 
laity  followed  their  example.  And  thefe  ttuo  vices,  fays  he,  are  the  roots 
irom  which  all  moral  evils  fprang,  and  continue  to  flouriih  in  the  world." 
And,  Indeed,  Mr.  H.  is  ferious  3  nay,  he  hopes  the  time  is.  near,  wJien 
animal  food  will  be  totally  difufed,  and  very  eamcftly  headvifes  the  butchers 
to  turn- bakers  j  an  occupation,  which  he  afTures  them,  will  be  much  mocft 
agreeable  to  their  humanity  of  difpofition.  And  here  we  muft  remark- that 
Mr.  H.  tells  us,  "  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Mojes  himfelf  was  the  very 
identical  fpirit,*'  deputed  "  in  an  earlier  age"  to  deliver  God*s  will  <«  under 
the  ftile  and  title  of  Bramah.^'  But  whence  then  the  bloody  facrifices  of.tht. 
Mofmcal  law  ?  Why,  the  arfwer  is  perfedtty  eafy  on  Mr.  H's  fcheme. — As 
St.  Peter  by  his  fan^^ion  to  JdU  and  eat  corrupted  the  pure  dodrine  of  Cbrifi  or 
Birmab,  fo  Aaron  the  high  prieft  by  his  bloody  facrifices  corrupted  the  pure 
■dodrlne  of  Mo/es  or  Bramab, 
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darate  fpirits  who  have  not  attained  the  ftrii  region  of  purification^ 
fliall  be  thrown  into  the  Onderah  for  ever.  The  eight  regions  of 
probation  fhall  be  then  deftroyed.  And  when  the  fpirits  in  the 
feven  planets  of  purification  (hall  have  attained  the  higheil  hea- 
ven, thefe  regions  (hall  alfo  be  no  more.  A  long  time  after  this, 
fays  the  Sbaflahy  there  (hall  be  another  creation,  but  of  what 
kind,  or  upon  what  principles,  the  Eternal  One  only  knov^s. 

Such  are  the  terms  of  falvation  offered  by  the  Shajiah  as  giveq 
by  Mr.  Holwell.  Almoft  innumerable  are  the  wild,  fanciful  ac- 
counts of  the  creation  contained  in  the  facred  books  of  India* 
Some  of  them  are  moft  horridly  impure,  (See  Faria  y  Soufa^ 
Tom.  II.  p.  4*  c.  i. }  and  almoft  all  of  them  have  a  whimfical 
mleannefs,  or  groffnefs  of  idea.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  H. 
as  that  of  the  genuine,  infpired  Shajiah  is  thus,  *•  When  the 
«*  Eternal  One  firft  began  his  intended  new  creation  of  theuni* 
•«  verfe,  he  was  oppofed  by  two  mighty  Offoors^  (i.  e.  giants) 
•<  which  proceeded  from  the  wax  of  Brumes  (i.e.  Birmah's) 
**  ear;  and  their  names  were  Modoo  and  Kytoo.  And  the 
•*  Eternal  One  contended  and  fought  with  Modoo  and  Kytd9 
•*  five  thoufand  years;  and  he  fmote  them  on  his  thigh,  and 
**  they  were  loft  and  afTimilated  with  Murto  [earth), ^^ 

Birmah  is  then  appointed  to  create,  Bijlnoo  to  preferve,  and 
Sieh  to  change  ordeftroy. — Mr.  H.  thus  proceeds,  "  And  when 
**  Brum  (Birmah)  heard  the  command,  which  the  mouth  of 
**  the  Eternal  One  had  uttered,  he  ftraightways  formed  a  leaf  of 
"  heetle^  and  he  floated  on  the  heetle  leaf  over  the  furface  of  the 
^*  waters,  and  the  children  of  Modoo  and  Kytoo  fled  from  be- 

«  fore 
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*«  fore  him,  and  vaniflied  from  his  prefence :  and  when  the  agf- 
«  tation  of  the  waters  had  fubfided  by  the  powers  of  the  fpi- 
<*  rit  of  Brum,  Biflnoo  ftraightways  transformed  himfelf  into  a 
•*  mghty  booTy  anddefcending  into  the  abyfs  of  waters,brought  up 
"  the  Murto  on  his  tuflcs.  Then  fpontaneoufly  iflued  from  him 
«  a  mighty  tortelfe  and  a  mighty  fnake.  And  Btfinoo  put  the  fnakc 
**  ered  upon  the  bad  of  the  tortoife,  and  placed  Murto  upon 
"  the  bead  of  the  fnake.      And  all  things  were  created  and 

«  formed  by  Birmah." Mr.  Hoi  well  informs  us,  that  all  this 

is  fublime  allegory;  that  Modoo  and  Kytoo  fignify  difcord  and 
confufion;  that  the  boar  is  the  Gentoos*  fymbol  of  ftrength;  the 
tortoife,  of  liability;  and  the  ferpent,  of  wifdom.  And  thus 
the  ftrength  of  God  placed  wifdom  on  ftability,  and  the  earth 
upon  wifdom.  But  what  the  beetle  leafy  and  the  wax  of  Brum's 
ear  fignify,  Mr.  H.  has  not  told  us. 

As  an  account  of  the  dodrines  of  the  Brahmins  is  a  necef- 
iary  iUuftration  of  the  Seventh  Lufiad,  fome  obfervations  on 
their  opinions  are  alfo  requifite.  Mr.  Holwell  talks  in  the  high- 
eft  terms  of  thefe  philofophers;  he  calls  them  "  a  people,  who, 
«*  from  the  earlieft  times,  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  crea- 
•*  tion."  At  the  fame  time  he  confefles,  "  that  unlefs  we  dive 
•*  into  the  myfteries  of  their  theology  they  feem  below  the  fevel 
**  of  the  brute  creation."  Our  firft  remarks  fhall  therefore  be 
confined  to  that  fyftem  which  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  as  the  pure 
and  primary  revelation  which  God  gave  to  the  rebellious  fpirits 
by  Cbrifty  at  that  time  named  Birmah, 

**  The  creation  and  propagation  of  the  human  form,  according 
**  to  the  fcriptures  of  Bramah,  fays  Mr.  H.  are  clogged  with 
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^  no  £jfficubies9  no  ladkrouiunkael&gibk  ctreumftancesy  ofhuotj^yUn^ 
**  ctes.     God  previoufly  conftnifts  mortal  bodies  of  both  fexeff 

••  for  the  reception  of  the  angelic  fpirits thefe  were  all 

"  doomed  to  pafs  through  many  fucceffive  tfanfmigrations  in  the 
**  mortal  pnfons,  as  a  ftate  of  punifliment  and  purgation  before 
**  they  received  the  grace  of  animating  the  human  form^  which 
«<  is  their  chief  ftate  of  probation  and  trial."  This,  howetcr. 
Without  hefitation,  (the  reader,  we  fear,  will  fmile  at  the  pains 
we  take,)  we  will  venture  to  call  highly  unphilofophical.  Na- 
ture has  made  almoft  the  whole  creation  of  fiflies  to  feed  upon 
each  other.  Their  purgation  therefore  is  only  a  mock  trial ;  for^ 
according  to  Mr,  H.  whatever  being  deftroys  a  mortal  body 
muft  begin  its  tranfmigrations  anew;  and  thus  the  fpurits  of  the 
^fiflies  would  be  juft  where  they  were,  though  millions  of  the 
four  Jogues  were  repeated.  Mr.  H.  is  at  great  pains  to  folve  the 
reafon  why  the  fifties  were  not.  drowned  at  the  general  delugCt 
when  every  other  fpecies  of  animals  fufFered  death.  The  only 
reafon  for  it,  he  fays,  is  that  they  were  more  favoured  of  Gody 
as  more  innocent.  Why  then  are  thefe  lefs  guilty  fpirits  united 
to  bodies  whofe  natural  inftinA  precludes  them  the  very  poffi- 
bihty  of  falvation  ?  There  is  not  a  bird  perhaps  but  eats  occa- 
fionally  infefts  and  reptiles.  Even  the  Indian  philofopher  himfelf, 
who  lets  vermin  overrun  him,  who  carefully  fweeps  his  path  ere 
he  treads  upon  it,  left  he  ftiould  diflodge  the  foul  of  an  infe6i,  and 
who  covers  his  mouth  with  a  cloth,  left  he  ftiould  fuck  in  a  gnat 
with  his  breath  ;  even  he,  in  every  fallad  which  he  eats,  and  in 
every  cup  of  water  which  he  drinks,  caufcs  the  death  of  innu- 
merable living  creatures. His  falvation,  therefore,  according 

to  Mr.  H.*s  Gentoo  fyftem,  is  as  impoifible  as  that  of  the  fifties. 

Nor 
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Nbrticed  we  fcruple  to  pronounce  the  purgation  of  fpfrits,  by 
pailmg  through  brutal  forms,  as  lu^crou/ly  umntelltgibk,  Th^ 
young  of  every  animal  has  moft  innocence.  An  old  vicious 
ram  has  made  a  ftrange  retrograde  purgation,  when  we  confider 
that  he  was  once  a  kmb,  the  mildeft  and  moft  innocent  of 
creatures. 

The  attentive  reader,  no  doubt,  has  ere  now  been  apt  to  en- 
quire. How  is  the  perfon  and  revelation  of  Chri/l  and  of  BimUib 
one  and  the  fame.  Mr.  H.  thus  folves  the  difficulty:  The  doc- 
trine of  Chrift,  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  is  totally  corrupted. 
Age  after  age  has  disfigured  it.  Even  the  moft  ancient  record 
of  its  hiftory,  the  N.  T.  is  grofsly  corrupted.  St.  Paul  by  bts 
•merieSf  as  Mr.  H.  fays,  and  St.  Peter  by  his  fan6lion  to  iilt 
and  eatf  began  this  woeful  declenfion  and  perverfion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Chrj/i. 

Atravdlcr,  fays  Mr.  H.  who  defcribes  the  religious  tenets  of 
"any  nation,  but  does  not  dive  into  the  myfteries  of  their  the^ 
ology,  ^^  difhonefUy  impofes  his  own  reveries  on  the  world,  and 
•*  does  the  greateft  injury  and  violence  to  letters  and  the  caufe 
*^  of  humanity."  And  here  it  muft  be  again  repeated,  that  Mr. 
H.  aflures  us,  that  he  received  his  inflruAions  from  fome  of  the 
moft  learned  Brahmins,  an  opportunity  which  he  deems  fuperior 
to  whatever  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  former  enquirer. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Holwell's  treatifes  were  given  to  the 
public,  Mr.  Dow,  who  had  alfo  been  in  India,  publifhed  alfo  his 
account  of  the  religion  and  philofophy  of  the  Brahmins.     The 

fuperior 
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fupcnor  opportuHities  of  knowledge  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Dow  arrf 
thus  mentioned  by  himfelf. 

Talking  of  the  whole  body  of  modem  travellers,  he  fays, 
"  They  have  prejudiced  Europe  againfl  the  Brahmins,  and  by  a 
**  very  unfair  account,  have  thrown  difgrace  .upon  a  fyftem  of 
*<  reh'gion  andphilofophy  which  they  did  hy  no  means  inveftigjate.** 
After  this  he  tells  us,  (Differt.  p.  xxii.)  "  that  converfing  By 
•*  accident  one  day  with  a  noble  and  learned  Brahmin,  he  per- 
«  ceived  the  error  of  Europeans;  and  having  refolvedto  acquire 
**  fome  knowledge  of  the  Shanfcrita  language,  the  grand  repofi- 
**  tory  of  the  religion,  philofophy,  and  hiftory  of  the  Hindoo^, 
•*  his  noble  friend  the  Brahmin  procured  him  a  pundit  {ot  teacher) 
"  from  the  univerTity  of  Benarisy  well  verfed  in  the  ShanfcrftUf 
<<  and  mailer  of  all  the  knowledge  of  that  learned  body."— 
Mr.  Dow,  however,  confeffes,  that  he  had  not  time  to  acquire 
the  Shanfcrita;  but  his  pundit,  he  fays,  procured  fome  of  the 
principal  Shafiers^  and  "  explained  to  him  as  many  paifages  of 
thofe  curious  books,  as  ferved  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  the 
doftrine  which  they  contain." 

Such  an  opportunity  oifuperior  knowledge  as  this,  is  certainly 
Jingular,  But  though  it  is  thus  confefTedly  partial^  and  entirely 
dependent  on  the  truth  of  his  pundit,  the  claims  of  authenticity 
alledgedby  other  travellers  (p.  xxxvii.)  are  thus  reprobated 
«  They  affirm,  that  they  derived  their  information  from  the 
*«  Hindoos  themfelves.  This  may  be  the  cafe,  but  they  certainly 
"  converfed  upon  that  fubjedl  only  with  the  inferior  tribes,  or 
«  with  the  unlearned  part  of  the  Brahmins:  and  it  would  be  as 

«  ridi- 
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•*  ridiculous  to  hope  for  a  true  ftate  of  the  religion  and  philofo- 
**  phy  of  the  Hindoos  from  thofe  illiterate  cafts,  as  it  would  be 
**  in  a  Mahommedan  in  London,  to  rely  upon  the  accounts  of  a 
**  parifli  beadle,  concerning  the  moft  abftrufe  points  of  the  Chrif- 
**  tian  faith^  or,  to  form  his  opinion  of  the  principles  of  the 
**  Newtonian  philofophy,  from  a  converfation  with  an  Englifh 
«*  carman." 

Having  thus  eftabliftied  his  own  authority,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  a  view  of  the  religion  and  philofophy  of  the  Brahmins. 
But .  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  having  mentioned  Mr. 
HolweU,  Mr.  Dow  informs  his  reader,  that  he  "  finds  htmfelf 
«  obRged  to  differ  almoji  In  every  particular  conceding  the  religion 
**  0/*  the  Hindoos^  from  that  gentleman •^^ 

The  Bedang  or  facred  book  of  the  Brahmins,  fays  Mr.  Dow, 
contains  various  accounts  of  the  creation,  one  philofophical,  the 
others  allegorical.  The  philofophical  one  is  contained  in  a  dia- 
logue between  Brimha  and  his  fon  Narud,  God  is  here  thus 
defined,  **  Being  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  conception;  being 
«*  inviiible,  he  can  have  no  form;  but  from  what  we  behold  in 
•f  his  works,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent, 
**  knowing  all  things,  and  prefent  every  where.'*  This  Mr.  Dow 
informs  us  in  a  note,  is  literally  tranflated,  and,  <<  whether  wc, 
•*  fays  he,  who  profefs  Chriftianity,  and  call  the  Hindoos  by  the 
**  deteftable  names  of  Pagans  and  idolaters,  have  higher  ideas  of 
**  the  fupremc  divinity,  we  fhall  leave  to  the  unprejudiced  reader 
**  to  determine."  Yet  furely  God  is  not  above  all  conception. 
Nor  is  his  invilibility  to  his  creatures  a  philofophical  proof  that 
he  can  have  no  form. 

Vol.  II.  O  Narud's 
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Nanid's  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  foul  of  intelkd  ttr6 
thus  anfwered— It  is  a  portion  of  the  Great  Soul,  breathed 
into  all  creatures  to  animate  them  for  a  certain  time;  after  death 
it  either  animates  other  bodies,  or  is  abforbed  into  the  divine 
cflcnce.  The  wicked  are  not  at  death  difengaged  from  th^  ele« 
ments,  but  cloathed  with  bodies  of  fire,  air,  &c.  and  for  a  time 
are  punifhed  in  hell ;  and  the  good  are  abforbed  **  in  a  partid|KU 
"  tion  of  the  divine  nature,  where  all  paifions  are  utterly  un- 
**  known,  and  where  confcioufnefs  is  loft  in  blifs.'^  Mr,  Dow 
Gonfeffes  that  a  ilate  of  uneonfcioufnefs  is  in  fdd  the  £u&e  with 
annihilation  ;  and  indeed  it  is,  though  he  fays  that  the  ShiAer 
•*  feems  here  to  imply  a  kind  of  delirium  of  joy.*'  By  this  uii* 
intelligible  fublimity  we  are  put  in  mind  of  fome  of  the  reveries 
of  a  Shaftefbury  or  a  Malebranche,  and  that  wild  imaginations 
are  the  growth  of  every  country. 

Narud  then  enquires  into  the  continuance  and  diffoIutKHi  of  tht 
world.  And  here  we  have  a  legend  much  the  fame  with  Mr. 
Holwell's  four  Jogues  or  ages ;  after  which  the  world  fliall  be  dc- 
llroyed  by  fire,  matter  be  annihilated,  and  God  exift  alone.  Our 
year,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  fays  Mr.  Dow,  makes  one  pla- 
netary day.  The  firft  J^ug  or  age  of  truth  y  contained  four,  the  fc- 
cond  three,  the  third  two,  and  the  prefent  Jugy  or  age  of  polhtton^ 
is  to  contain  one  thoufand  of  thefe  planetary  years.  According 
to  Mr.  Dow,  at  the  end  of  thefe  periods  there  is  not  only  a  dif- 
folution  of  all  things,  but  between  the  diflblutions  and  renovations 
of  the  world,  a  period  of  3,720,000  of  our  years.  In  the  note 
on  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem  in  Lufiad  X.  we  tnift  we  hare  invefti- 
gated  the  fource  of  thefe  various  ages  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
traced  the  origin  of  that  idea  into  a  natural  planetary  appearance. 
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Iti  Mr.  Dow*8,  or  rather  his  Pttndtt^s  tranflation  of  the  facred 
ithafter^  we  have  the  following  accomit  of  the  creation.  It  is 
contained  in  what  our  author,, p.  xlvi.  calls  th.t  phllofophical  catC'* 
thifm.  Narud  enquires,  how  did  God  create  the  world?  and  is 
anfwered;  "  AfFedion  dwelt  with  God  from  all  eternity.  It 
•*  was  of  three  different  kinds,  the  creative,  the  prcferving,  and 
«  the  deftruftive.  The  firft  is  reprefented  by  Brimha^  the  fecond 
•*  hj  Bi/henyZXL^xht  ihir^hj  ShibaL  You,  O  Narud,  are  taught 
**  to  worftiip  all  the  three,  in  various  fhapes  and  likeneffes,  as  the 
•*  creator,  the  prcfcrver,  and  the  deftroyer.  The  affedion  of 
•*  God  then  produced  power,  and  power,  at  a  proper  conjundion 
•*  of  time  and  fatty  embraced  goodncfs,  and  produced  matter. 
**  The  three  qualities  then  afting  upon  matter,  produced  the  uni- 
**  vcrfc  in  the  following  manner:  From  the  oppofite  adlions  of 
«*  the  creative  and  deftrudUve  quality  in  matter,  felf-motion  firft 
'*  arofe.  Self-motion  was  of  three  kinds;  the  firft  inclining  to 
**  plafticity,  the  fecond  to  difcord,  and  the  third  to  reft.  The 
•*  difcordant  a6Uons  then  produced  the  Akafh,  which  invifible 
«*  clement  poffeffed  the  quality  of  conveying  found;  it  produced 
•*  air,  a  palpable  element;  fire,  a  vifible  element;  water,  a  flm'd 
**  element;  and  earth,  a  folid  element." 

-  Such  is  xHxt  pbtlofophical  cofmogony  placed  by  Mr.  Dow,  but 
iEbr  what  reafon  we  cannot  difcover,  in  oppofition  to  the  allegorical 
accounts  which  the  Brahmins  give  of  the  creation. 

The  Shafters,  according  to  Mr.  Dow,  are  divided  into  four 

Bedas  (i.  e.  the  Bhades  of  Mr.  H.).     The  firft,  he  fays,  treats 

principally  of  the  fcience  of  divination ;  the  fecond,  of  religious 

and  moral  duties;  the  third,  of  the  rites  of  religion,  facrifices, 

O  2  penances. 
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penances.  Sec;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
bemgyand  contains  the  whole  fcienceof  theology  and  metaphyfical 
philofophy. 

And  thus,  the  Brahmins  avow,  and  their  facted  books  contaittf 
that  moft  defpicable  of  all  pretenfions  to  learning,  judicial  afbro- 
logy ;  that  mother  of  fuperftition  in  every  country,  that  engine 
of  villainy,  by  which  the  philofophers  of  India,  and  the  gypiies  of 
England,  impofe  on  the  credulous  and  ignorant.  **  When  iT 
**  child  is  bom,  fays  Mr.  Dow,  p.  xxxiii.  fome  of  the  Brahmms 
"  are  called;  they  pretend,  from  the  horofcope  of  his  nativity, 
**  to  foretel  his  future  fortune,  by  means  of  fbme  aftrological  ta?- 
**  bles,  of  which  they  are  poffeifed."  They  then  tic  a  fbing, 
called  the  zinar,  round  his  neck,  which  all  the  Hindoos  wear, 
fays  our  author,  by  way  of  charm  or  amulet. 

That  the  Gentoos  are  divided  into  two  great  fefts  is  confeffed, 
though  differently  accounted  for  by  both  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr. 
Dow.  By  the  latter  they  are  diftinguiflied  as  the  followers  of 
the  Bedang,  the  moft  ancient ;  and  the  Neadirferif  a  later  Shqften 
This,  which  by  its  followers  is  held  as  facred,  is  faid  to  have  been 
written,  fays  our  author,  by  a  **  philofopher,  called  Goutam,near 
**  4000  years  ago."     As  a  fpecimen  of  this  moft  abftrufe  meta* 

phyfician,  take  the  following Five  things  muft  of  neceflity  be 

eternal,  firft,  the  P'trrum  Attlmay  or  the  great  fouly  which  is  imma- 
terial, omnifcient,&c.;  the  fecond,theyi«y<?-^///W,  or  tht  vital  foul; 
the  third,  time  or  duration ;  the  fourth,  fpace  or  extenfion ;  the 
fifth,  the  Akafli,  or  heavenly  element, "  which  fills  up  the  vacuum 
«  or  fpace,  and  is  compounded  oipurmans  or  quantities  infinitely 

.«  fmall, 
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•*  finally  indivifible,  and  perpetual.  God,  fays  he,  can  neithei' 
•*  make  nor  annihilate  thefe  atoms,  on  account  of  the  love  which 
**  he  bears  to  them,  and  the  ncceflity  of  their  exiftence;  but  they 
•*  are  in  other  refpedls  totally  fubfervient  to  his  pleafure.'* 

Not  to  be  tedious,  we  fhall  only  look  into  this  metaphyfical  la- 
bynnth.  Goutam  fappofes  the  vital  foul  is  niacterial,  fays  Mr.  D. 
by  giving  it  the  following  properties,  number^  quantity'^  motion, 
contraftion,  extenfion,  divytbiltty.^  perception,  pleafure,  pain,  de- 
firc,  avcrfion,  accident  and  power.  How  Mr.  D.  difcovers.ihat 
Goutam  fuppofes  perception^  defire,  &c.  as  the  chara6lerifUcs  of 
matter,  we  know  not ;  neither  can  we  conceive  the  number^  quart" 
fity  or  div'tfibility  of  a  living  foul.  The  Akafli,  or  atoms,  which 
God  can  neither  make  nor  deftroy,  were  formed  by  him  into  the 
feeds  of  all  produ£tion8,  when  Jive  j^ttima,  or  the  vital  foul  affo- 
ciating  with  them,  animals  and  plants  were  produced.  And  thus 
the  greateft  adl  of  creation  is  afcribed  to  J^ive  jittimai  a  principle 
or  quality  which  God  did  not  produce.  "  The  fame  vital  foul, 
fays  Goutam,  which  before  affociated  with  the  atom  of  an  animal, 
may  afterwards  affociate  with  the  atom  of  a  man ;"  the  fuperiority 
of  nian  confiding  only  in  his  finer  organization.  **  The  follow- 
*«  crs  of  the  Bedang,  fays  Mr.  Dow,  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
^  foul  in  the  univerfe  but  God ;  the  fe  A  of  Neadirfen  ftrenuoufly 
<*  hold  that  there  is,  as  they  cannot  conceive  that  God  can  be 
•<  fubjedl  to  fuch  affeftions  and  paffions  as  they  feel  in  their  own 
**  minds,  or  that  he  can  poffibly  have  a  propenfity  to  evil.'*  That 
is,  in  plain  words,  fome  do,  and  fome  do  not  think  themfelves  to 
be  God.  Wherefore,  according  to  Goutam,  the  author  of  the 
humbler  fed,  the  vital  foul  is  the  fource  of  evil,  and  is  of  neceffity 
O  3  co-eternal 
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co^tcmal  with  the  eternal  mifid.  But  the  wtc^kj  of  the  CD-dcv* 
mtj  of  the  viial/oalf  a  as  uophDofophical,  we  a^iprdieod,  as  tha 
madk/afaior  agenqf  alcnbed  to  it  by  Goctam,  ia  the  wofk  of 
crcatioo,  is  bblphemocs  and  abfurd.  Yet  Mr.  D.  has  tcU  VM^ 
p.  IxxtL  that  the  Hindoo  domioe,  while  it  teaches  the  pmcft 
mondsy  is  fyftematicaPy  formed  on  philofophical  ofMnions. 

Goiitam,  iars  Mr.  Dow,  admits  a  parturolar  proTideiice.  Bst 
u  thongh  he  cannot  deny  the  poflQiih'ty  of  its  exifteDce,**  £ijtoQr 
anthoTy  ^  without  divefting  God  of  his  omnipotence,  he  fnppofet 
^  that  the  Deity  oerer  exerts  th^  power,  hot  that  he  resBnain 
^  eternal  reft,  taking  no  concern,  nekber  in  hu-nan  afl^lxiy  sir  oi 
^  the  courfe  of  the  operations  of  nature.'* 

This  may  be  called  philolbphy,  bat  furely  this  article  in  the 
creed  of  Goutam  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  leligion,  the 
philofoi^iical  definition  of  which  is  certainly  thus,  ji^fiUd§ftmd\ 
tace  on  the  Creator ^Jinular  to  that  of  a  child  *afhoJincarefy  mn/hes  im 
render  himfelf  acceptable  to  h'u  father » 

«*  The  learned  Brahmiiis,  lays  Dow,  with  one  voice,  deny 
•*  the  exiftence  of  inferior  di\-inities.  Their  polytheiiin  is  only 
**  a  fymboL'cal  worfhip  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  it  is  much  to 
**  be  doubted,  whether  the  want  of  revelation  and  philolbphy^ 
^  thofe  neceflary  purifiers  of  religion,  ever  involved  any  natk>n 
**  in  grofs  idolatry,  as  many  ignorant  %ealots  have  pretended." 

"  Under  the  name  of  Brimha,  they  worlhip  the 

**  i^nfdom  and  creative  power  of  God ;  under  the  appellation  of 
**  Bifhen,  his  providential  and  preferving  quality;  and  under  that 
♦*  of  Shibah,  that  attribute  which  tends  to  deftroy." 

<'  Shibahy 
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^  Shlbahy  fays  the  fame  author,  among  many  others,  is  known 
^*  by  the  names  of  Mahoifliir,  the  great  demon;  Bapidebo,  the 
«  frightful  fpirit;  and  Mohilla,  the  deftroyer." 

The  fame  authority  aUb  tnforms  us,  that  they  ere6l  temples  to 
Grane(h,  or  policy,  whom  they  worfhip  at  the  commencement  of 
any  defign,  reprefedted  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  with  only 
one  tooth :  that  they  have  many  figurative  images  of  Brah- 
ma, one  of  which  reprefents  him  riding  on  a  goofe,  the  em- 
blem of  fimplicity  among  the  Hindoos:  that  they  worfbip  Kar- 
tic,  or  fame;  Cohere,  or  wealth;  Soorage,  or  the  fun;  Chun- 
der,  or  the  moon;  the  deities  of  water,  fire,  &c.  befides  an  in- 
numerable herd  of  local  divinities.  In  another  place,  our  author 
confefles  that  there  are  two  religious  fefts  in  India:  "  The  one, 
**  fays  he,  look  up  to  the  divinity  through  the  medium  of  reafon 
**  and  plulofophy;  while  the  others  receive  as  an  article  of  their 
^  bdief,  every  holy  legend  and  allegory  which  have  been  tranf- 
«*  mitted  down  from  antiquity.'*  He  confefles,  alfo,  the  groff- 
nefs  of  the  vulgar  of  all  countries,  who  cannot  comprehend  ab- 
ftra6t  fubjeds.  Nay,  he  lays,  it  cannot  be  denied,  p.  xlix.  but  that 
the  more  ignorant  Hindoos  do  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  their 
inferior  divinities,  ^^  in  the  fame  manner  that  Chriftians  do  in  an- 
•*  gds.'*  Yet,  along  with  all  this,  Mr.D.  is  feveral  times  offended 
with  the  charge  of  idolatry  brought  againfl:  the  Brahmins.  Fear* 
Icfe,  however,  of  the  name  oi  ignorant  zealot,  we  will  not  fcniple  to 
aflfert,  that  the  refined  opinions  of  a  very  few  ought  by  no  means 
to  fix  the  charaAcrifUc  of  the  religion  of  any  country.  To  call 
the  obvious  idolatry  of  India  only  a  fymbolical  worftup  of  the 
divine  attributes,  is  only  to  prefent  to  us  a  fpecious  fhadow  which 
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win  difpcrfe  and  evanifh,  as  foon  as  the  light  of  juft  cxaminatioo 
fhines  upon  it. 

That  the  polytheifm  of  Egypt,  the  worfhip  of  dogs,  crocodiles^ 
and  onions,  was  only  a  fymbolical  worfhip  of  the  dirine  attri- 
butes, has  been  often  faid,  and  with  equal  juftice.  For  oor  part 
we  can  diilinguifh  no  difference  between  the  worihip  of  Janus 
with  two  faces,  or  of  Brahma  with  four.  The  philofopheis  of 
Rome  were  as  able  to  allegorife  as  thofe  of  India.  The  apologr 
for  the  idolatry  of  the  Brahmins  is  applicable  to  that  of  evciy  in^ 
tion,  and,  as  an  argument,  falls  nothing  {hort  of  that  of  a  learned 
Arab,  who  about  the  eleventh  century  wrote  a  treatife  to  proie 
that  there  never  was  fuch  a  thing  as  idolatry  in  the  woild;  for, 
every  man,  he  laid,  intended  to  worihip  fome  attribute  of  the  dj^ 
Tiuityy  which  he  believed  to  reflde  in  his  idoL 

Nor  is  a  fentimcnt  of  Mr.  Dow  inapplicable  to  this:  •*  liCt  us 
**  reft  affured,  fays  he,  that  whatever  the  external  ceremonies  of  re- 
»*  ligion  may  be,  the  felf  fame  infinite  being  is  the  object  of  uni* 
•*  verfal  adoration."  Yet  whatever  the  metaphyfician  may  think 
of  this  ingenious  refinement,  the  moral  philofopher  will  be  little 
pleafed  with  it,  when  he  confiders  that  the  vulgar,  that  is  niQCty- 
nine  of  every  hundred,  are  utterly  incapable  of  pra6Ufmg  their 
idolatry,  according  to  this  philofophical  definition.  That  the 
learned  Brahmins  with  one  voice  affert  there  is  but  one  fupreme 
God,  has  been  acknowledged  by  almoft  all  modem  travellers. 
Xavier  himfelf  confeffes  this.  But  be  their  hidden  religion  what 
it  will,  the  Brahmins,  in  public,  worfhip  and  teach  the  worfhip 
of  idols.     To  give  an  account  both  of  the  popular  and  what  is 

called 
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i^ed  the  philofophical  religion  of  India,  is  the  purpofe  of  this 
4Bffay.  To  abllrad  our  view  therefore  from  the  popular  prafticc 
of  the  country,  and  to  indulge  the  fpirit  of  encomium  on  the  en- 
larged tenets  of  the  learned  few,  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  a  traveller 
fhould  tell  us  there  is  no  popery  at  Rome,  or  that  the  divine  mif- 
fion  of  Mohammed  is  denied  at  Conftantinople ;  becaufe  at  the 
one  place  he  converfed  with  a  deiftical  bifhop,  or  at  the  other 
with  a  philofophical  Mufti.  However  pleafed  therefore  the 
inetaphyfician  may  be  with  ingenious  refinement,  the  moraliil 
will  confider  that  the  queftion  is  not,  how  the  philofopher  may 
refiiig  upon" any  fyftem,  but  how  the  people  will,  of  confequerifce, 
praAife  under  its  influence.  And  on  this  view  alone,  he  wifl 
pronounce  it  reprehenfible  or  commendable.  That  .the  rdigioft 
of  the  Brahmins  is  highly  reprehenfible  every  morahU  mufb 
«dlow,  when  he  coniiders,  that  the  moft  unworthy  ideas,  of  the 
Divinity,  ideas  deftru6tive  of  morality,  naturally  arife  from'  idol 
worfhip;  and  the  vulgar,  it  is  every  where  confeffed,  cannot 
>ayoid  the  abufe.  What  can  he  think  of  the  piety  of  a  poor  fu- 
'perftitious'  Indian,  when  he  worfhips  the  great  daemon,  the  de- 
ftroyer,  and  frightful  fpirit?  Does  he  love  what  he  worihips  ? 
And  can  piety  exift  where  the  objeft  of  adoration  is  hated  ? 
Nor  can  we  flop  here ;  the  futility  of  our  refined  apology  for 
idolatry  will  fliU  appear  in  a  flronger  light.  What  will  the  de- 
finition avail  in  the  balance  of  morality,  when  all  the  inhuman, 
impure,  and  immoral  rites  of  idolatry  are  laid  in  the  other  fcale  ? 
Palefline, '  Tyre,  and  Carthage,  made  their  children  "  pafs 
^*.  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch  ;"  and  human  facrifices  have 
prevailed  at  one  time  or  other  in  every  land.  The  human  fa- 
prifices  of  Mexico  (of  which  fee  the  Introdudion)  afford  the 

moit 
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waA  dicadful  example  of  human  depiaTitf •  Yet  the  "Uaa^ 
cans  in  thk  mofl  deteftable,  moSL  criminal  foperftition,  in  tUr 
ovm  way  worihipped  God.  No  philofophers  CTer  entertained 
fuUimer  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  and  of  the  human  fool,  than  the 
andent  Druids.  Yet  what  ihall  we  think  of  the  Wkltr  Man  I 
A  gigantic  figure ;  the  bodr,  each  leg  and  arm  was  a  maft,  to 
which  an  hundred  or  more  human  iri^ms  were  bound  with 
wicker.  When  there  was  a  deficiency  of  ma]e&&Qr^  or  pri- 
foners  of  war,  the  innocent  helplefs  were  feized,  that  the  horrid 
facrifice  might  be  complete.  When  all  the  rites  were  perfarmed 
the  fublime  Druids  gave  the  hecatomb  to  the  flames^  as  an  -of- 
fering grateful  to  their  gods,  as  the  moft  acceptable  infnranee  of 
the  diTine  prote^on*.  In  the  moft  poliihed  ages  of  aubent 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  rites  of  religion  were  often  b^hly  ii^ 
moral  y  bafely  impure.  To  mention  any  particular  woold  be  aa 
infuk  to  the  fcholar.  Impurities  which  make  the  blood  rcooflp 
whidi,  like  Swift,  make  one  detefl:  the  Talnfo  fpedes,  are  a  put 
of  the  religious  externals  of  many  barbarous  tribes.  A  cita- 
lion  from  Baumgarten*s  travels,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  LockC) 
here  offers  itfclf.  "  Infuper  fanclum  ilium,  quem  eo  loco  [in 
**  ^gypt"}   vidimus,  publicitus  apprime   commendari,  eum  effc 

**  hominem 

•  Had  the  great  author  of  the  Paradife  Loft  continued  the,  vifions  of 
the  eleventh,  in  place  of  the  far  inferior  narrative  of  the  twelfth  book, 
what  a  dreadful  difplay  of  the  confequenccs  of  his  difohedience  might  the 
Angel  have  given  to  Adam,  had  he  prefented  him  with  a  view  of  the  horrid 
Cacrifices  of  Mexico,  or  the  Wicker  Man  ?  What  horror  muft  the  parent  of 
mankind  have  felt,  had  Michael  (hewed  him  his  adverfary,  Satan^  feated  on 
a  neighbouring  mountain  delighted  witli  the  yells  and  t'ne  fteamof  thcfc  ter- 
rible hecatombs  ?  But  what  even  deeper  horror  muft  Adam  have  felt,  had  the 
devil  conjured  up  a  philofopher  to  defire  him  to  "  reji  ajfured  that  ivbatetfir 
/i»tf  external  ceremonies  cf  religion  may  be,  the  Je  If -fame  infinite  Being  ii  the  olfjiS 
•f  uni-verjal  adoration  V" 
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<(  hominem  fandluxn^  diTinum  a  integritate  praecipuum;  eo  quod» 
<<  nee  foeminarum  unquam  efi€t>  nee  puerorum,  fed  tantummodo 
*<  afelarum  eoncubitor  atque  mularum.'*  Deeency  will  allow 
no  tranflation  of  this.  "In  a  word,  where  idolatry  is  praAifed, 
whether  in  the  ehurches  of  Rome,  or  in  the  temples  of  Brahma, 
the  confequences  are  felt,  and  a  remedy,  is  wanted:  the  vulgar  arc 
grofs  idolaters;  the  wifer  part  fee  the  cheat,  and  as  the  human 
mind  has  a  woeful  propenfity  to  overftep  the  golden  mean^  they  be- 
come almoil  indifferent  to  every  tie  of  religion. 

Though  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  Dow  moft  effentially  diiagrec 
in  their  fyftems  of  Indian  philofophy,  yet  they  moft  eordially 
coincide  in  their  opinion  of  the  high  antiquity  and  unadulte- 
rated famenefs  of  the  Gentoo  philofophy  and  reh'gion,  an  anti- 
quity and  famenefs  to  which  they  afcribe  about  4000  years. 
Confcious  that  the  accounts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters have  given  of  the  Brachmanesy  moft  effedually  refute  thi» 
Jamenefi^  Mr.  H.  denies  the  authority  of  thefe  authors,  though 
he  acknowledges  the  invafion  of  Alexander.  His  reafons  are 
thefe: 

**  The  Greek  and  Latin  conftrudion  and  termination  of  the 
'<  names  and  places  of  the  princes  and  kingdoms  of  Indqftan^  iai^ 
**  by  Alexander's  hiftorians  to  be  conquered  by  him,  bear  not 
**  the  laft  analogy  or  idiom  of  the  Gentoo  language,  either 
**  ancient  or  modem."  Vid.  c.  iv.  p.  3. 

But  if  this  will  prove  what  Mr.  H.   intends,  the  Greeks 

aijd  Romans  were  unacquainted  with  the  opinions  of  every  na» 

7  tion 
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tion  they  vifited,  for  they  always  gave  their  own  idiomatic  coo* 
ftru6Uon  and  termination  to  the  proper  names  of  every  place 
where  they  came. 

Mr.  H.  denies  that  Porus  ever  exiiled.  The  Gentoo  annals, 
he  fays,  make  not  the  leaft  mention  of  him.  Camoens^  how- 
ever, who  lived  many  years  in  the  Eaft,  and  was  no  JuptJem- 
gmrer,  aflures  us  (Luf.  VII.)  that  the  warlike  kingdom  of 
Cambaya  claimed  Porus.  And  Feriflita's  hiftory  of  Hindofbm, 
as  tranflated  by  Mr.  Dow,  tells  us  that  Foorj  the  father  of 
Porus 9  was  overthrown,  and  killed  in  battle,  by  Alexander. 

Mr.  H.'s  third  and  laft  argument  is  the  fhortnefs  of  tunc 
employed  in  Akxander*s  expedition,  and  the  vail  difficulty'  of 
acquiring  the  Gentoo  tongue.  "  Can  it  be'poffibly  believed, 
*•  fays  he,  that  any  of  Alexander's  followers  could  in  this  fhort 
**  fpace  acquire  fuch  perfedion  in  the  Gentoo  language'^ 
**  could  enable  them  juftly  to  tranfmit  down  the  religious  fyftem. 
**  of  a  nation  with  whom  they  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  haid 
**  any  communication :" 

But  Mr.  H.  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  Greeks  wierc 
well  acquainted  with  the  Perfic,  and  the  Perfians  with  the  In- 
dian language;  and  that  Alexander  found  many  thoufands  in 
the  Eaft  who  talked  Greek,  who  were  the  defcendants  of  thofe 
bands  of  invalids  who  had  been  left  by  Xenophon.  And  that 
thus,  Alexander's  followers  had,  from  thefe  various  and  numer- 
ous interpreters,  the  beft  opportunity,  perhaps,  which  ever  ex- 
ifted,  of  acquainting  themfelves  with  the  Indian  philofophy. 

Having 
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Having  thus  proved  that  fome  credit  is  due  to  the  ancients, 
we  proceed  to  the  various  accounts  they  have  given,  in  which 
we' hope  the  credible  will  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  mif- 
apprehended  and  fabulous.  Pliny  talks  of  men  in  India. with 
dogs*  heads;  others  with  pnly  one  leg,  yet  AchlHefes  for  fwift- 
nefs  of  foot;  of  a  nation  of  pigmies;  of  fome  who  lived  by  the 
fmell;  of  tribes  who  had  only  one  eye  in  their  forehead;  and  of 
fome  whofe  ears  hung  down  to  the  ground. 

CtefiaSi  as  cited  by  Photiusy  talks  in  the  fame  ftile,  of  foun-^ 
tains  of  liquid  gold,  and  of  men  with  tails  in  India,  Even  in 
Horace's  time  it  appears  thkt  the  faith  of  Indian  tiavellers  waa 
proverbial : 

^a  loca  fahulofus 

Lambit  Hydafpes* 

Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  Fernando  Alarchon^  a  Spanifli 
voyager  of  undoubted  credit,  faw  men  with  tails  on  the  coaft 
of  CaUfornla ;  and  that  feveral  others  have  feen  men  with  dogs* 
heads.  But  let  not  a  certain  living  author  rejoice  in  jilar^ 
shon^s  authority  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  opinion  that 
the  human  form  had  originally  the  appendix  of  a  pofterior 
tail;  for  Alarchon  tells  us  that  the  tails  which  he  faw,  were 
difcovered  to  be  fiftitious.  And  we  are  alfo  aifured  that  the 
dog-headed  men  were  found  to  wear  vizards.  The  Indian 
fountains  of  gold  will  alfo  be  found  a  very  eafy,  though  igno- 
rant error.  We  need  only  to  fuppofe  that  the  Indian  legends 
of  worlds  made  of  filver  and  gold  with  fountains  of  milk  and 
oil,  were  miftaken  for  the  natural  hiftory  of  India. 

If 
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If  thefe  wfld  taks  of  Pliny  and  others,  tlie  mXippfdieiifioii9 
of  weak  and  igrnorant  traveHen,  hare  difcredited  the  andiorit^ 
of  the  ancients  ;  other  ctrcmnftances  wOl  proTc  thev  better  ia- 
timacj  with  the  Indian  opinioiis  and  manners. 

An  the  ancients*  concur  in  their  accounts  of  the  dread- 
ful penances  of  the  Bntchmanes  ;  thefe  they  fay  confift  of  fit. 
ting  naked  in  all  changes  of  weather,  of  moft  painful  poftures^ 
of  fixing  the  eye  all  day  unalterably  on  the  fun  or  fome  other 
objed ;  with  feveial  other  circumflances,  which  are  all  moft 
literally  confirmed  by  nxry  modem  traveller  who  has  written  of 
thefe  philofophers. 

The  metempfychofis  of  the  Indians  was  alfo  weH  known  to 
the  ancients.  All  the  Gentoo  legends  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients are  in  the  fame  wild  fpirit,  and  fome  even  the  fame  ia 
drcimiftancesy  with  thofe  acknowledged  by  Holwell  and  Dow« 
Calanusy  celebrated  by  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander,  told  Onefi- 
critus  the  philofopher,  fays  Strabo,  that  there  had  been  a 
world  of  gold,  where  the  fountains  ftreamed  with  milk,  honey, 
wine,  and  oil ;  and  where  the  wheat  was  as  plentiful  as  dufL 
But  that  God,  in  punifhment  of  human  wickednefs,  had  altered 
it,  and  had  impofed  a  life  of  laboui  and  mifery  on  men.  Onefi- 
critus  was  defirous  to  hear  more  ;  but  a  Brahmin  penance  was 
impofed  by  Calanus  as  the  condition,  and  the  Greek  philofopher 
was  contented  with  what  he  had  heard. 

Here 


♦  Sec  CIc.  Tufc.  Qaeft.  1.  5.  and  all  Alexander's  hirtorians.  Plin.  1.  vii. 
c.  a.  Alfo  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strcm.  1.  3.  Jeronic,  and  otlier  fiithcrfc 
alfo,  often  mention  thefe  penances. 
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Here  we  have  indubitabk  proof  that  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  philofophers.  Jerome  (Adv.  Jo* 
vian.  L  L)  mentions  not  only  the  burning  of  widows,  but  their 
ardent  defire  of  giving  this  teftimony  of  affedion.  Thia 
cuftom  ftill  continues  as  a  rite  performed  upon  principle,  but 
the  felf-murder  of  the  Brahmin  philofophers  is  not  now,  as  for* 
merly,  by  fire,  or  at  all  common :  yet  we  have  the  concur* 
rent  teflimony  of  the  ancients,  that  on  the  approach  of  difeafe^ 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  even  in  the  mere  dread  of  calamity) 
the  Indian,  upon  principle,  made  his  exit  in  the  flames.  Cicero, 
Tufc  Queft.L  5.  andLucan,  1.  3.  mention  this  cuftom  as  uni- 
verfally  known. 

Several  ambafladors  were  fent  by  a  king  of  India,  a  king  of 
fix  hundred  kings,  to  Auguftus  Caefar.  (Sueton.  c.  21.)  One 
of  thefe,  a  Brahmin  philofopher,  burned  himfelf  at  Athens, 
His  life  had  been  extremely  profperous,  and  he  took  this  me- 
thod, he  faid,  to  prevent  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  Amid  a  great 
concourfe  of  people,  he  entered  the  fire  naked,  anointed,  and 
laughing.  The  epitaph  which  he  defired  might  be  infcribed  oa 
his  tomb,  was,  "  Here  refts  Zarmanochagasj  the  Indian  of  Bar- 
gofa,  who,  according  to  the  cujlom  of  his  country,  made  himfelf 
inunortal.'*  And  it  was  on  the  advances  of  a  diflemper  that  Ca- 
fainus  amufed  Alexander  with  this  exhibition  of  Indian  philofo- 
phy.  But  this  cuftom  is  difufed.  And  from  hence  we  have 
certain  proof  that  the  cufloms  of  the  Brahmins  have  undergone 
moft  confiderable  alterations.  This  will  farther  appear  by  the 
teflimony  which  antiquity  gives  of  the  fimplicity  of  their  wor- 
ship.    The  Indians  who  had  any  idols  are  mentioned  by  the 

ancients 
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ancients  as  few  in  number  and  grofs  barbarians.  The  BradN 
manes,  on  the  contrary,  are  commdided  for  the  iimplicity  of 
their  worfhip.  The  laborious  philofopher  Porphyry,  though 
pofleffed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  though  he  mentiont 
their  metempfychofis  and  penances,  has  not  a  word  of  any 
of  their  idols,  or  the  legends  of  Brahma  or  his  brothers.  On 
the  contrar)-^,  he  reprefents  their  worfhip  as  extremely  pure  and 
fimple.  Strabo's  account  of  them  is  fimilar.  And  Eufebiut 
has  affured  us  they  worihipped  no  images  *. 

With  thefe  weighty  evidences  of  the  principled  felf-murdeTy 
and  fimplicity  of  the  worfhip  of  the  Bracbmanes^  antiquity 
clofes  her  account  of  thefe  philofophers.  Eufebius  lived  in 
the  fourth  centur)- ;  Gama  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  md 
thofe  who  followed  liim  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  found 
their  innumerable  temples  filled  with  innumerable  idols  of  the 
mofl  horrid  figures.  The  adoration  of  thefe  was  fo  complex 
and  various,  and  their  religious  rites  fo  multiplied,  that,  as  Mr. 
Hoi  well  confefTes,  a  pricfl  became  neceiTary  in  every  family. 
The  wild  abfurdities  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment* 
fall  infinitely  fhort  of  thofe  of  the  innumerable  mythological 
legends  of  India ;  and  human  depravity,  in  no  quarter  of  the 
globe,  ever  produced  fuch  deteftable  fictions  of  impurity,  as  are 
contained  in  the  legendar)^  hiflories  of  the  deities  of  the 
Brahmins. 

Camoens, 

— — p^tXfal'g?  -croAAa*  rut  }\Byo{jiivm  H^xxf^atm,  oinviq  x.sird  vja^a.^ 
C'^aov  Tuy  'ST^oyotuv  xa*  iofjum  are  (po>£ya<7i>,  OTTE  HO  AN  A  2EB0N- 
TAI  ■ 

Eufeb.  Prep.  Evan.  Lib.  vi.  c.  io«  p.  275.  Ed.  Parif.  1628^. 
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CamoehSy  whofe  depth  of  obferration  rendered  him  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  impofition  of  the  moft^  Qpecious  Brahmiii)  and 
p^o  wsis  lofig  in  the  Eafl^  gives  us  in  the  preceding  book^  a 
Very  unfavourable  idea  of  the  religious  worfhip  and  manners  of 
India.  The  ftate  in  which  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  Eaft 
found  the  reh'gion  and  philofophy  of  the  Brahmins  deferves  very 
particular  attention  :  and  Fartay  Souza  has  been  carefiil  to  give 
us  a  full  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  opinions  which  prevailed 
when  his  countrymen  landed  in  India. 

According  to  Faria  their  fyftem  of  the  univcrfe  is  thus :  The 
heaven  refts  on  the  earth :  the  fun  and  moon  move  like  fiifhes  in 
the  water,  from  eaft  to  weft  by  day,  and  by  night  run  northward 
along  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  to  the  place  of  their  riftng. 
And  the  earth  is  fupportcd  by  the  fnake  Ananta.     They  hold 
an  eternal  fucceffion  of  worlds.     Every  thing  at  the  end  of  thefe 
periods  is  deftroycd,  except  Ixoreta  or  the  Deity,  which  is  then 
reduced  to  the  fize  of  a  dew  drop ;  when,  having  chirped  like  a 
cricket,  the  divine  fubftance  in  itfelf  produces  the  five  elements, 
(for  what  they  call  the  heavenly  matter  they  efteem  the  fifth,) 
and  then  dividing  itfelf,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  formed. 
In  terra,  fimulac  formata  eft,  apparet  mons  argenteus,  cujus  in 
veitice  confpiciuntur  ra.  a»^orce,  qu«  yerum  Ixoreta  five  Nunen  ap- 
pellant, et  caufam  caufarum.    Thefe,  which  are  woHhipped  in 
their  temples,  firft  produce  Ixora^  Bramah^  and  Vtftnuy  the  three 
primary  deities.       Some  moft  ludicrous  impurities  follow  in 
Faria.     A  female  named  Chatt  is  produced  by  magical  words 
from  Ixora^s  back,  and  thefe  two  turning  themielves  into  dif- 
ferent animals  beget  the  different  kinds  of  all  Uving  creaturesi 
Vol.  II.  P  men. 
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meiiy  beaftsy  devils,  and  the  heavenly  fpirlts.  The  amours  of 
Brahma^  Vl^nu^  and  Inora  are  innomerabie.  Their  offii{iriiig 
haf«  the  heads  of  dqphants,  goats,  monkies,  &c.  and  they  ane 
alwaya  kUling  each  other  and  fpringing  up  in  fome  new  ciimera" 
form,  but  the  greater  dci^y  is  always  outwitted  *.  Brahmm^ 
Viftnuj  and  Ixara  pafs  through  many  tranfmigrationSy  and  are 
bom  as  the  filthiefi:  of  animals,  monkies,  hogs,  fnakeSf  5cc. 
Viftttu  being  ipawned  a  fifh,  recovers  the  law  or  Sbqfiah  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  whither  it  had  been  carried  by  Bretuacxtm^ 
who  ftole  it  from  the  heavenly  f  fpirits.  While  Vtftnu^z  mother 
JI»oda  was  big  with  him,  the  Diviners  told  his  &ther  that  the 
^taHA  would  kill  him.  Hence  his  youth  refembles  the  laboun 
of  Hercules.  :  At  feven  years  of  age  he  deflowers  all  his  mo- 
.ther's  maids,  is  whipped  for  it,  and  is  revenged  by  a  repetitioa 
of  his  offence.  Viftni^^  exploits  are  innumerable.  But  what 
is  efteemed  his  greateft  a^lion  in  all  its  tranimigrations  is  one 
day^s  labour  of  the  fame  kind  of  that  for  which  he  was 

whipped 

*  This  is  exadlly  in  tlie  fpirit  of  the  Talmudical  legends.  In  thefc  the 
prophet  or  Rabbi  invariably  outwits  his  God,  and  the  devil  the  prophet. 
£•  g.  David  having  performed  an  adion  agreeable  to  heaven,  Nathan  is 
fent  to  order  him  to  make  what  requeft  he  pleafed.  He  deiires  to  die  on 
a  Sabbath  evening  at  fun-fet.  Again  Nathan  comes  on  a  like  occafion,  and 
he  deiires  he  may  never  die  while  he  is  reading  the  law.  From  this  time 
David  was  always  fure  to  be  reading  the  law  on  the  Sabbath  evening.  By 
his  fife  thus  prolonged,  religion  flooriflied,  and  the  Devil  was  piqued.  The 
love  of  fome  pears  that  grew  under  his  window  was  now  David's  ruling 
paflion.  Juft  at  fun-fet,  one  Sabbath  eve,  the  devil  (hakes  the  pear-tree  and 
cries  thieves,  thieves.  David  fbrts  up  from  the  book  of  the  law,  fees  the 
thieves  running  away,  and  a  rope-ladder  at  the  window.  David  with  the 
fword  of  Goliah  thinks  to  purfue  them  from  the  window,  but  the  ladder  was 
an  illafion,  and  David  fell  down  and  broke  his  ncck«  One  would  think  a 
Brahmin  had  been  the  inventor  of  this  legend. 

+  For  this  fame  legend  fee  Do^v. 
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«rkip|>cd ;  Imt  wUch  extended  to  fixteen  thbufiuid  one  faxmdret 
mad  eight*  Ftfinu  is  (bmetimes  repcefented  as  the  greateft  God* 
In  this  dttra&er  be  lies  ileepiog  on  his  Jaack  in  a  fea  of  milk ; 
jet  m  this  condition  he  gosrems  sSxt.  whole  world*  He  lies  ok 
the  fnake  Anania.    At  other  times  Iscota  is  the  greatefl:  Cod. 

If  i^e  Jo£  thefe  legends  outirage  the  bounds  of  all^oijt  part 
of  ithe  following  is  obmus.  JBraima  and  F^finu  envpng  Ixora*$ 
ffestxich,  he  promifed,  that  if  they  could  find  his  beginning  or 
mif  they  fliould  become  his  fuperiors.  Ftfim  tuiued  hjii^elf 
into  a  bogy  and  wiUi  his  Inout  dug  up  the  earth  in  jfearch  cf 
IxoTM^a  feettf  tSl  he  was  deterred  by  a  fnake.  Brahma  weQt  VX 
Cearch  of  his  head,  but  at  h&  was  difluaded  to  defift  by  rofe9* 
Thefe,  however,  he  bribed  to  tcftify  that  he  had  feen  Ixora^A 
head.  Ixora  confcious  of  the  fraud,  ftrikes  o£F  one  of  Brabma^s 
ixt  heads.;  and  in  penance  for  this  crime,  Ixora  txavth  as  a  pfl- 
^rim.  He  meeu  with  men  who  >throw  wild  beafts  at  him ;  fome 
•he  £eas,  and  cloaths  himielf  with  their  ikins ;  he  is  atlafl:  oyer- 
come.  Fifiau  in  the  ihape  of  a  beautiful  virgin  relieves  him* 
Ixora  gets  her  with  child,  and  Fjfinu  bears  a  fon.  They  quar« 
rel  who  ftiall  have  the  infant,  but  are  reconciled  by  a  heavenly 
fpirit,  who  takes  it  tQ  himfelf  and  breeds  it  an  expert  archer,  on 
purpoie  to  guard  him  againft  the  giant  with  500  heads  und 
I  POO  hands,  who  fprung  from  the  head  oi  Brahma  when  cut  off 
by  Ixora. 

In  Faria  we  find  the  fevere  penances,  the  feas  of  milk  ap4 
oil,  and  the  fanciful  legends  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Thefe, 
and  what  mythological  reveries  he  gives  us,  are  in  part  the 

P  2  fame, 
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bmCf  and  all  m  the  tnie  fpirit  df  wliat  is  told  ns  hj  on  tM 
Jate  wntcra.  As  F]/iim  lies  in  tlie  lea  of  milk,  a  role  fynmg^ 
horn  his  navd.  ThnHigh  the  hollow  ftalk  of  this  ToSeBwttbmM 
dcfcends  mto  Ftfim^s  bdly.  Here  he  fees  the  ideas  of  all  thmga^ 
and  horn  looking  on  theCe,  he  creates  the  woild. 

In  Faiia  we  find  Brahma  the  creator  of  the  worid ;  Ixmrm  the 
perfe^er,  and  Vifhw  the  governor  of  all  things.  We  find  thcfe 
deities  aUb,  with  different  numhers  of  heads  and  hands  *.  Ix9ra 
holds  in  his  iixteen  hands,  a  deer,  a  chair,  a  fiddle,  a  bdly  a 
bafon,  a  trident,  a  rope,  a  hook,  an  ax,  fire,  a  dmm,  beads,  a 
fiaff',  a  wheel,  a  fnake,  and  a  homed  moon  towards  his  fordicad. 
All  this  is  exadij  fimilar  to  the  accounts  of  Hohrdl  and 
Dow. 

Bf  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  the  travellers  of  the  i6tk 
and  17th  centuries,  that  vileft  of  beafb,  the  monkey,  is  hdd  is 
high  veneration.  Various  are  the  legends  which  relate  the  re*- 
fon  of  this.     Faria  fays  that  Ixora  and   Ckatly  having  turned 

themfdves 


*  Patracalif  Ixora^s  dairghter,  has  eight  £aces  and  fixteen  arms,  has  boars 
teeth,  htr  hair  of  peacocks  tails,  is  cloathed  with  fnakes,  and  carries  two 
elephants  in  her  ears  for  pendants.  Ixora  has  a  fon  with  an  elephaot^s 
head,  has  four  arms,  is  of  an  enormous  bulk,  and  rides  upon  a  moufe.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  thefe  Anions  do  not  efcape  ridicule  even  in  India. 
The  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  miffion  of  Xavier,  relate,  that  theie 
are  extant  in  India  tlie  writings  of  a  Malabar  poet,  who  wrote  nine  hun- 
dred epigrams,  each  confining  of  eight  verfes,  in  ridicule  of  the  wor(hip  of 
the  Prahmins,  whom  he  treats  with  great  afperity  and  contempt.  This 
poet  is  named  Palcanar  by  Farij*  Would  any  of  our  diligent  enquirers 
after  oriental  learning  favour  the  public  with  an  authentic  account  of  the 
works  of  this  poet  of  Malabar,  he  would  undoubtedly  confer  a  fingular  fa- 
vour on  the  republic  of  letters. 
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themfielves  into  apes,  produced  one  named  AnumoMf  on  wliom 
they  bcftowed  great  power.  Near  the  city  of  Prefeti-  was'  a 
wood  full  of  apes,  cfteemed  of  a  divine  race,  and  of  the  houfe- 
holdof  Perimal,  in  whom  fome  thoufands  of  the  gods  had  taken 
refuge.  In  the  city  of  Cidambaram,  fays  Lihfchot^n,  was  a 
fbtdy  temple  cre6ied  tb'ohe  'of  thefe  apes,  named  HamiMXht  : 
(prohMj  AnumahC  Suth  variations- are  tommon  in  Indian  my- 
ihology.)  Being  threatened  with  fome  danger,  Hanimant  put 
hlmfelf  at  the  head  of  many  thoufand  of  his  brother  gods,  and  led 
them  to  the  fea  fide ;  where  finding  no  (hip,  he  |:qpk  a  leap  into 
the  ocean,  and  an  ifland  immediately  rofc  under  his  feet.  At 
every  leap  the  miracle  was  repeated,  and  in  this  manner  he 
brought  his  divine  brotherhood  all  fafe  to  th^  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
A  tooth  of  Hanimant  was  kept  there  as  a  facred  relick,  and 
many  pilgrimages  were  made  to  vtfit  it.  In  1554,  the  Portu- 
guefe  made  a  defccnt  on  that  ifland,  and  aniong  other  things 
felzed  the  holy  tooth.  The  Indian  princes  offered  700,000  du- 
cats in  ranfom,  but  by  the  perfuafion  of  the  archbifliop,  Don 
Conftantine  de  Braganza,  the  Portuguefe  viceroy,  burned  it  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Indian  ambafladprs.  A  Ban  UN »  however, 
had  the  art  to  perfuade  his  countrymen  that  he  was  Invifibly  pre- 
fcnt  when  the  Portuguefe  burnt  the  tooth,  that  he  had  fecreted 
the  holy  one,  and  put  another  in  its  place,  which  was  the  one 
committed  to  the  flames.  His  ftory  was  believed,  fays  our.  aur 
thor,  and  the  king  of  Bifnagar  gave  him  a  great  fum  for  a  tooth 
which  he  produced  as  the  facred  relick.  The  ftriking  refem- 
blance  which  this  fable  of  the  apes  bears  to  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy, whiph  tpUs  us  that  their  gods  had  taken  refuge  in  dogs, 

P  3  crocodilesi 
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cxododSkSf  onkm^  frogs,  and  even  in  chads f  iw  worthy  of  6l» 

fervation  *. 

According  to  Joannes  Oranus,  the  Brahmins  of  Agra  iaj^ 
that  the  worhi  ihsdl  bft  four  ages  or  worlds^  three  whereof  ftro 
paft.  The  firft  continued  one  nuHion  feven  hundred  and  twentf^ 
eight  thoufaad  years.    Men  in  that  worid  lived  ton  tbovfiuMi 

ycari* 

•  Both  Cambens  and  Faria  affert  that  feveral  of  this  Indian  Idols  refemble 
(hoft  of  the  Grecian  £lble: 

Here  Tpreading  horns  an  human  vi(age  bore ; 
So  £iro«im*d  ftem  Jove  ill  Ljrbia^s  ftne  of  yore. 
One  body  here  two  various  faces  rear*d; 
So  ancient  Janus  o*er  his  fhrine  appear*d. 
An  hundred  arms  another  brandi(h*d  vnde ; 
So  Titan's  fon  the  race  of  heav*n  defy*d. 
And  here  a  dog  his  fnarling  tuiks  difplay'd; 
Anubis  thus  in  Memphis  hallowed  /hade 
GrinnM  horrible  — - 

In  the  teniple  of  the  Elephant,  fays  Faria,  is  the  Giant  Briareus  Witli  hi» 
luindred  hands  ;  PaTiphae  and  the  Bull,  and  an  angel  turning  a  male  and 
a  female  out  of  a  delicious  grove.  This  he  edtems  the  expulfion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  Paradife.  In  the  fame  temple,  fays  he,  is  an  idol  caOed 
Mabamurte  \  with  one  bod/  and  three  feces ;  on  his  head  a  triple  martdc 
crown  of  admirable  workmanftiip>  exactly  refembling  the  papal  mitre* 
According  to  the  fame  authority  Viftnu  having  metamorphofed  hunfelf 
into  his  younger  brother  Siri  Chriftna,  overcame  the  ferpent  Caliga,  of 
nine  leagues  in  length,  which  lived  in  a  lake  made  by  its  own  venom.  This 
and  the  origin  of  Chati,  afford  feme  obvious  hints  to  the  invefligators  of 
mythology.  Tavemier's  Travels  into  India  ought  alfo  here  to  be  cited : 
Biflnoo,  he  was  told,  had  been  nine  times  incarnate  j  had  been  a  lion,  a 
fwine,  a  tortoife,  &c.  In  the  eighth  time  he  was  a  man,  born  of  a  virgin 
at  midnight.  At  his  birth  the  angels  fung,  and  the  iky  fliowered  Aowerst 
In  his  manhood  he  fought  and  killed  a  great  giant  who  flew  in  the  air,  and 
darkened  the  fun.  In  this  conflift  he  was  wounded  in  the  fide,  and  fell  5 
but  by  his  fall  overcame,  and  afcended  into  heaven. 


/ 
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y^arSf  were  of  enonnous  ftature^  and  of  great  integrity.  Thiice 
in  that  period  did  God  viiibly  appear  upon  the  earth,  Firft  in, 
the  form  of  a  fifh,  that  he  might  recover  the  book  of  Brahma, 
which  one  Caufaear  had  throvm  into  the  fea..  The  fecond.time 
in  the  form  of  a  (hail,  {See  Bow's  account  oftbeJjmhoKcal,  reprc" 
fnUatUnu  (fBrahmaf)  that  he  might  n^ake  the  earth  dry  spd  {q* 
h'd.  The  other  time  like  a  bog»  to  dei^oy  one  wha  called  himf 
fdf  God,  or  as  others  iky,  to  recover  the  earth  from.  t)ie  fe^» 
which  had  fwallowed  it.  The  fecond  wodd  lafted  one  millioa 
ninety-two  thoufand  and  fix  years,  in  whi^h  period  men  were  as 
tall  as  before,  but  only  lived  a  thoufand  years.  In  this^  God 
appeared  four  times,  once  as  a  monflrous  lion,  with  the  lower 
parts  of  a  woman,  to  repreft  the  wickednefs  of  a  pretender  to 
deity.  Secondly,  like  a  poor  Brahmin,  tp  pUnifh  the  impiety  of 
a  kii^  ixdio  had  invented  a  method  to  fly  to  heaven.  Thinilyi 
he  cflime  in  the  likenefs  of  a  man  called  Parcaravh  to  revenge 
the  death  of  a  poor  religious  man.  And  laftly  in  the  likenefs  of 
one  Ram^  who  flew  Parcaram*  The  third  world  continued 
eight  hundred  and  four  thoufand  years,  in  which  time  God  ap- 
peared twice.  The  fourth  world  (hall  endure  foui*  hundred  thou^ 
fand  years,  whereof  only  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninetyi> 
two  are  elapfed.  In  this  period  God  is  to  appear  once,  and 
fome  hold  that  he  has  already  appeared  in  the  perfbn  of  the 
emperor  Echeban 

The  accounts  of  the  god  Brahma,  or  Brimha,  and  their  whole 

mythology,  are  inconceivably  various.     According  to  Father 

BohourSf  in  his  life  of  Xavier^  the  Brahmins  hold,  that  the 

Great  God  haying  a  defire  to  become  vifible,  became  man.    In. 

P  4  this 
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this  ftate  he  produced  three  Tons,  Mayfo,  Viftnu,  and  Brahma; 
the  firft,  bom  of  his  mouth,  the  fecond  of  his  brealt,  the  thirds 
of  his  belly.  Being^  about  to  return  to  his  invifiKility ,  he  affigned 
various  departments  to  his  three  fons.  To  Brahma  he  gave  the 
third  heaven^  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  rites  of  religion. 
Brahnia  having  a  defirc  for  children,  begot  the  Bndimihs,  v^o 
are  thi  priefts  of  India,  and  who  are  believed  by  the  other  tribes 
to-be  k  race  of  demi-gods,  who  have  the  blood  of  heaven  tim- 
ning  in  their  ^eihs.  -  Other  accounts  fay,  that  Brahma  pitxliiiB^ 
the  priefts  from  his  head»  the  more  ignorant  tribes  bm.  hk 
treafti  thighs,  and- feet,  ....'.  ..r  J    .  ;:. 


According  to  the  learned  Kirchet*s  account  of  the  theologj^ 
of  the  Brahmins,  the  fole  artd  fupreme  god  Viftnou,  fbhned  the 
fecondary  god  Brahma,  out  of  a  flower  that  floated  on  the  'lku> 
face  of  the  great  deep  before  the  creation.  And  afterwards^  in 
reward  of  the  virtue,  fidelity,  and  gratitude  of  Brahma,  gave 
him  power  to  create  the  univerfe. 

"•  According  to  the  Danifh  miflionaries  *,  the  Firit  Being,  fay 
the  Brahmins,  begat  Eternity,  Eternity  begat  Tfchineriy  Tfcbmen 
ijtgat  Tfchaddy^  Tfchaddy  begat  Putadyy  or  the  elementary 
world,  Putacfy  begat  Sound,  Sound  begat  Nature,  Nature  begat 
the  great  god  Tfchatatfchtneny  from  v/hom  Brahma  was  the  fourth 
in  a  like  defcent.  Brahma  produced  the  foul,  the  foul  produced 
the  vifible  heaven,  the  heaven  produced  the  air,  the  air  the  fire, 
the  fire  the  water,  and  the  water  the  earth.     What  Mr,  Dow 

calls 

*  Sec  Phillips's  CoUcftion  o£  their  Letters,  publiflied  at  London  in  171 7. 
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d&the  piilofapticai  ciOeclnJm  fecms  only  a  refinement  of  tiiis 
legend. 

This  genealogical  nonfeniiey  however,  13  not  confined  to  Induu 
Hefiod's  genealogy  of  the  gods,  though  refined  upon  hy  the 
fclKX^  <^  Plato^  is  of  the  fame  clafs.  The  Jewifh  fables, 
foolifh  queftions^and  genealogies,  reproved  by  Saint  Paul,  (ejnft. 
Tit.)  were  probably  of  this  kind,  for  the  Talmudical  legends 
were  not  then  fj^rnng  up.  Binah^  or  UnderfUnding,  faid  die'ca- 
balifbi  begat  Cochmah,  or  Wifdom,  &c.  till  at  laft  comes  MUcab^ 
the  gangdom,  who  begat  Sbekinaby  the  Divine  Prefence.  In  thfc 
fanae  manner  the  Chriliian  GnofUcs,  of  the  feift  of  Valentmus^ 
lidd  dieir  Xlki^fuatj  and  their  thirty  ages.  Am^u  and  jturaoH^ 
thley'tell  us,  i.  e.  Profundity  and  Silence,  begat  Bacua  and  TAor* 
tbuuj  Mind  and  Truth ;  thefe  begat  t/buata  and  Thardeaditf 
Word  and  Life,  and  thefe  Merexa  and  Atarharha^  Man  and 
C^Lur^h^  The  other  conjun6iions  of  their  thirty  JEones  are  of 
fimilar  ingenuity.  The  prevalence  of  the  feune  fpirit  of  mythp- 
logical  allegory  in  fuch  different  nations,  affords  the  philofopher 
91  worthy  fi^  of  fpeculatioo. 

Fariay  Soufih  as  if  confcious  that  he  had  tired  his  reader 
whh' Indian  legendir,  adds,  that  a  poncife  view  of  this  monfbous 
medley  ought  to  be  given  by  a  writer  who  treats  of  Indian 
manners* 

The  Gentoo  religion  has  a  principle  pecuh'ar  to  itfelf ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  profelytes. 

God, 
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Gbdy  they  £>7»  hss  i^^xitiitcd  difecBt  rdigions  for  dtf^umy 
tribes  and  countries,  is  with  the  Brahmin  in  the  temple,  with  the 
Mohammedan  in  the  mofque,  with  the  ChrifUan  in  the  chuicbf 
and  with  the  Jew  in  the  Synagogue. 

They  have  many  feafts  and  b&s  which  they  cdehratc  wtth 
many  extraragant  rites.  In  conmiemoration  of  the  death  of  a 
niartyr,  fays  Mr.  Dow,  **  Some  of  the  vtifgar  on  the  £ift  «f  > 
'^  .Oppo(s,  fufpend  themfd^es  on  iron  hooks,  by  the  fle(h  of  the 
cc  flioolder  blade,  to  the  end  of  abeanu  This  beam  runs  itMlad 
<<  with  great  velocity,  upon  apivot,  on  the  head  of  a  h^  pol& 
^  The  enthufiaft  not  only  feems  infen£ibleof  pain,  but  very  o&ea 
^  blows  a  trumpet  as  he  is  whickd  round  above,  and  at  certam 
5<  intervals  (mgs  a  ibng  to  the  gapmg  multitude  bebw,  iriiawery 
^  much  admire  his  fortitude  and  devotion." 

The  Gcntoos  have  a  particular  veneration,  fays  Mr.  Hohrell, 
for  the  numbers  One  and  Three.  But  of  this  fee  a  note  in  Lu- 
iiad  X. 

The  Brahmin  idea  of  a  future  (late  of  retribution  is  ftrang^ 
ambiguous.  Of  the  human  foul  they  fay,  that  after  various 
tranfmigrations  and  purifications,  it  (hall  be  abforbed  in  the  Deity 
and  confcioufnefs  lofl  in  blifs.  By  this  unintelligrible  fuWmity, 
we  are  put  in  mind  of  fome  of  the  reveries  of  a  Shafte(bury  or  a 
Malebranche ;  but  wild  imaginations  are  the  growth  of  every 
country. 

The  dreadful  penances  of  the  Brahmins  flill  conUnue.  Thcfe 
they  eftecm  as  the  certain  means  of  purification  from  fin.   Many 

rituals 
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riluab  ut  aUb  believed  to  confer  holmefsr  Of  thefe,  Anmerfion 
hkibtmer  Gaogea^  and  fprinklingt  of  tow  dung,  are  Tcnerated 
aapccidBarlyefieacioiia.  Yet  alteration  of  heart,  repentaatiey  cr 
aUioilreBOC  of  moral  turphnde,  q>pear  to  be  no  conditiona  of 
thk  purification.  Howerer  a  few  individuaby  whofe  ideas 
hav^  been  improved  by  cooTerfation  with  Europeans,  may  glo6 
wad  refine,  that  grofs  ignorance  of  moral  philofophy,  whidi  kai 
no  idea  of  ti«>ral  turpitude,  is  the  juft  charader  of  Brahmin 
piety.  Nor  has  their  boafted  philofophy  been  able  to  perceive 
the  imittDiality  of  dieir  penances,  and  of  committing  felf*nnn> 
d^r  as  the  certain  paflport  to  hcavtn.  What  can  the  true  mora<« 
lift  think  of  the  Indian,  who,  upon  religious  principles,  drowns 
himfelF  in  the  Ganges,  or  throws  himfelf  under  the  wheels  of  his 
pagod's  chariot,  to  be  cruftied  to  death  by  the  holy  load  ?  The 
duties  we  owe  to  our  relatives  in  particular,  and  to  fociety  in  ge.> 
neral,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  impofed  upon  us  by  an  indifpenfi* 
ble  canon.  Yet  thefe  duties  by  the  pious  fuicide  are  refufed  oi^ 
the  principles  of  the  weakeft  fuperflition.  Nor  can  the  moraliit 
yiew  the  dreadful  auftenties  to  which  the  Brahmin  philofophers 
fubmit  themfdves  in  any  other  light.  He  who  fixes  his  eyes  on 
his  nofe  till  he  can  fee  in  no  other  direction ;  he  who  clenches  his 
fift  tiO  the  nails  grow  out  at  the  back  of  his  hand ;  and  he  who 
twifts  his  neck  about,  till  his  face  is  fixed  unalterably  backward  ; 
(three  modes  of  penance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dowj)  and  he  who 
drowns  himfelf  at  once,  equally  incapacitate  themfdves  for  the 
duties  of  fociety. 

And  not  only  the  millions  who  thus  do  idle  penance,  but  nut 
merous  feds  of  pilgrims  alfo,  are  mere  burdens  upon  the  induf- 

trious« 
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'  tribus.  The  Fakiers  are  very  numerous.  Thcfe,  according  to 
Mr.  Dowy  are  a  fet  of  fturdy  beggars,  who  admit  any  ruffian  of 
good  parts,  to  join  them ;  and,  under  pretence  of  religions  pilk 
grimages,  ramble  about  in  armies  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men. 
The  country  people  fly  before  them,  leaving  their  goods  and  their 
wives  (who  efteem  it  a  holinefs  to  be  embi^ced  by  a  Fakier)  to 
the  mercy  and  luft  of  thefe  villains.  The  prayers  of  a  Fakier 
are  highly  efteemed,  and  often  implored^  in  cafes  of  fterility. 
The  wife  and  the  Fakier  retire  together  to  prayer,  a  fignal  19 
left  that  the  Fakier  is  with  the  lady,  and  a  found  drubbing 
is  the  reward  (hould  the  hufband  dare  to  interrupt  their  devo- 
tions *, 

The  city  of  Benaris  is  the  great  feminary  of  the  Brahmin 
learning.  Modem  travellers  have  called  it  an  Univerfity.  Here 
the  G.cntoos  ftudy  divination,  and  fucb  kind  of  phiiofopby  as 
Meffrs.  H.  and  D.  have  laid  before  us. 

Poftellus  (deOrig.  c.  13.  et  15.)  fancies  that  the  Brahmins 
are  defcended  of  i\braham  by  Keturah,  and  named  Brachmanes, 
quqfi  Abrahmaucs, 

Every 

*  When  the  Poi  tugucfc  admiral,  Pedro  de  Cabral,  difcovercd  the  Brazils, 
he  found  a  feft  of  religionifts  called  Pagesf  who  were  venerated  in  the 
fam^  manner  as  the  Fakiers  of  India.  «*  Hi  quocunquc  veniunt,^*  fays  Ofo- 
rius,  *' fummo  omnium />iaufu  recipiurttur,  &C.''*  Whenever  thefe  come,  they 
arc  received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations,  the  ways  are  crowded,  verfes 
fung  to  the  mufic  of  the  country,  and  dances  are  performed  before  them. 
The  moft  beautiful  women,  whether  virgins  or  wives,  are  fubmitted  to  their 
embraces.  Opinantur  enim  mifcri,  Ji  ilios  placatos  habuerint,  omnia  fibi  fdiater 
eventura ;  for  thefe  wretched  ignorants  believe,  that  if  they  can  pleafe  thefe 
men,  every  thing  will  happen  well  to  them.  Such  is  the  vaft  fimllarity 
which  obtains  among  all  barbarous  nations. 

I 
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Every  traveller  who  has  vifited  the  Eaft,  Meffrs.  Holwdl  and 
Dow  not  excepted,  rcprefent  the  great  multitude  of  the  Indian$ 
as  the  moil  fuperftitious  and  moft:  abandoned  of  people.  The 
moft  ftriking  particulars  may  be  thus  fummed  up :  The  innu- 
merable fuperftitions  performed  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges, 
afford  a  pitiable  pifture  of  the  weaknefs  of  humanity.  As  men- 
tioned by  Camoens,  (Lufiad  VII.  and  X.)  not  only  dead  corpfes  . 
are  conveyed  from  diftant  regions  to  be  thrown  into  the  facred 
water,  but  the  fick  are  brought  to  the  river  fide,  where 

On  hedt  and  litters  o^er  the  nutr^n  hid^ 
The  dying  lift  their  hollow  eyesy  and  crave 
Some  fitying  hand  to  hurl  them  in  the  wa've  : 
Thus  heaven,  they  deem,  tho*  vilefi  guilt  they  bore 
Unwept,  unchanged,  will  view  that  guilt  no  more. 

And  hence  it  is  no  uncommon  fcene  for  the  Engh'fh  fliips  to 
be  furrounded  with  the  corpfes  which  come  floating  down  this 
hallowed  ftream. 

In  confequence  of  their  belief  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls, 
many  of  the  Brahmins  abilain  from  all  animal  food*  Yet  how- 
ever aufl:ere  in  other  refpefts,  they  freely  abandon  themfelves  to 
every  fpecies  of  lechery,  fome  of  them  efteeming  the  moft  unna- 
tural abominations  as  the  privilege  of  their  ian6tity. 

The  Gentoo  mythology  provides  every  deity  with  a  fpoufe* 
A  god  without  a  wife  being,  according  to  them,  as  prepofterous 
and  unaccomplifhed  as  a  fire  without  heat,  or  a  bird  without 
wings* 

Every 
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"Efcrf  dev3  or  infernal  fpirit  has  alfb  his  wife.  Like  the  an- 
cient Jews,  the  Brahniias  aicribe  emy  difeafe  to  a  devH*  Tbr 
gouty  fays  Faria»  they  attribute  to  fbc-devUs  in  the  ihapc  cf 
fwint?. 

A  fpecies  of  the  antient  manicheifm  of  Perfia  is  mixed  with 
their  religion,  and  the  Deftroyer,  or  the  Frightful  Demon^  as  al- 
ready obferved,  is  worfhipped  by  the  authority  of  their  (acred 
books.  The  firft  thing  they  meet  in  the  morning,  be  it  afs,  hog, 
or  dog,  they  worfhip  during  the  courfe  of  the  day.  Scarcely 
more  ftupid  were  the  Pelufians :  Crepitus  vetttrh  if^Uttt  fays 
Hierome,  Pelufiaca  reltglo  efi. 

The  horrid  facriHce  of  the  widows  burnt  along  with  the  corpfe  • 
of  the  deceafed  hufband,  is  peculiar  to  India.  The  opinion  that 
it  was  inftituted  to  prevent  them  from  poifoning  their  huflnmds, 
muftbe  &lfe,  for  the  facrifice  muft  be  voluntary.  <<  The  Brah^ 
**  mins,**  fays  Mr.  H.  ■  *'  take  unwearied  pains  to  encourage, 
**  promote,  and  confirm  in  tlie  minds  of  the  Gentoo  wives,  this 
**  fjMrit  of  burning."  And  the  origin  of  it,  according  to  our 
author,  is  thus.  At  the  demife  of  Bramah\  mortal  part,  hii 
wives  (fo  itfeems  our  angel  kepi  a  feragl'w)  inconfolable  for  his 
Io£s  offered  themfelves  voluntary  vidlms  on  his  funeral  pile. 
All  the  good  wives  of  the  Rajahs  and  the  Gentoos,  unwiUing  to 
be  thought  deficient  in  affedlion,  followed  the  heroic  example, 
and  the  Brahmins  gave  it  the  ftamp  of  religion,  and  pronounced 
"  tiai  the  delinquent  fplrits  ofthefe  heroines^  immediately  ceafedfrom 
**  their  tranfmigrationsy  and  entered  the  Jlrjl  Bohoon  of  purification  J^ 
The  Brahmins,  fays  our  author,  llraintd  feme  obfcure  paffages 
of  Brahma* s  Shajlah  to  countenance  this  their  declared  fenfe ;  in- 

ftitutcd 
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fiidited  the  ceremoniab  that  were  to  accompany  the  faciificey 
and  fbtfted  It  into  the  Chatah  and  jfugitorrai  Bh&des. 

Mr,  Dow  gives  a  ytrj  different  account  of  this  (acrifioe.. 
His  words  are  thefe,  «  The  extraordinary  cuftom  of  the  women 
«  burning  diemfelves  with  their  deceafed  hufbands,  has,  for  the 
^  toxA  part,  £dlen  into  defaOude  in  India;  nor  was  it  erer 
<«  reckoned  a  reh'gious  duty,  as, has  been  very  erronepufly  fup- 
<«  pofed  in  Ae  Weft."  Whence  then  this  late  alteration  ?  The 
beginning  of  an  aflimiktion  to  European  ideas  can  oiily  account 
for  it.  For  furdy  it  did  not  proceed  from  any  text  of  their/r- 
ered  fcriptures.  Nay,  a  text  of  the  facrcd  Shifter,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  D.  plainly  encourages  the  horrid  pra6b'ce,  "  The  woman 
<<  who  dies  with  her  hufband,  fhall  enjoy  life  eternal  with  him  in 
<«  heaven."  Feeble  minds,  fays  he,  mifinterpreted  this  into  a 
precept.  To  thofe,  however,  who  are  unfkilled  in  glofling  ca- 
fuiftry,  no  admonition  can  be  more  obvious. 

And  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  facrifice  is  a 
prieftly  inftitution  ;  the  priefts  and  their  fcriptures  encourage, 
diredl,  and  attend  it :  it  is  therefore  a  religious  ceremony. 

Yet  amid  all  this  grofs  fuperftition  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  but 
that  fome  virtues,  however  *  obliquely,  are  occafionally  taught* 

They 

*  A  very  pretty  allegory  from  Faria*s  account  of  the  Brahmin  legends 
will  be  here  in  place.  *'  DarmMputrem  being  (avoured  with  a  view  of  helf, 
faw  a  man  encompaffed  with  immenfe  treafure,  yetmiierahlyperiihing  with 
banger.  He  enquired  the  reaibn,  and  was  anfwered*  That  upon  earth  the 
fafferer  had  enjoyed  thefe  treafures,  but  had  never  given  any  alms  ^  only 

that 
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They  particularly  incukate  the  eomprehenfive  virtue  6f  iii^ 
inanity>  which  is  enforced  by  the  opinion,  that  Divine  Beiogs 
often  aiTume  the  habit  of  mendicants,  in  order  to  diflinguifh  the 
charitable  from  the  inhuman.  The  Malabrians  have  feveraL tra- 
ditions of  the  virtuous  on  thefe  happy  trials  being  tra&iated 
into  heaven ;  the  bcft  defigned  incitement  to  virtue,  perlu^% 
which  their  religion  contains.  Befides  the  Brahmins,  the  prin* 
cipal  fe6:  of  that  vafl  region  called  India,  there  are  feveral  others, 
who  are  divided  and  fubdivided,  according  to  innumerable  va* 
riations,  in  every  province.  In  Cambaya,  the  Banians,  a  fed 
who  ftri£Uy  abftain  from  all  animal  food,  are  numerous. 

From  their  religion  and  philofophy,  thefe  pilots  of  human 
manners,  we  now  proceed  to  the  peculiar  charafteriftics  of  the 
Gentoos. 

Al^  the  Gentoo  tribes  never  intermarry,  India  may  properly  be 
laid  to  contain  four  diflFerent  nations.  They  will  neither  eat  to- 
gether, nor  drink  out  of  the  fame  vefTel.  The  Biahmins  are 
allowed  to  eat  nothing  but  what  is  cooked  by  themfelves  :  If 
they  trefpafs  in  thefe,  or  in  many  other  fimilar  points,  they  arc 
held  as  polluted,  rejefted  from  their  tribe,  and  are  obliged  to 
herd  with  a  defpifed  crew,  called  the  Hallachorcs,  who  are  the 
loweft  of  the  community,  the  rabble  of  India. 

TWs 

that  one  time,  by  pointing  with  his  finger,  he  had  direded  a  poor  man  to 
the  houfe  where  the  rice  given  away  in  cliarity  was  kept.  Darmaputnm 
bade  hhn  put  the  finger  with  which  he  pointed  into  his  mouth.  The  fufFercr 
did  io,  and  immediately  was  refreshed  by  the  tafte  of  the  moft  excellent 
viands.  Darmaputrem  on  his  return  to  the  earth  gave  great  alms,  and  after- 
ward for  his  charity  was  received  into  Paradifc. 
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This  prohibition  of  intermarriage  gives  us  a  very  mean  idea 
of  Indian  poh'cy.  The  bent  of  genius  and  affedtion,  as  Ca- 
moens  obferves,  are  thus  barbaroufly  (acrificed.  If  a  nobleman, 
fays  our  poet,  ftiould  touch  or  be  touched  by  one  of  another 
tribe, 

Athoufand  rttes^  and  wq/hings  o^er  and  o^er 
Can  fear ce  his  tainted  purity  rejlore. 

Nothing,  fays  Oforius,  but  the  death  of  the  unhappy  commoner 
can  wipe  off  the  pollution.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  fame  author, 
that  Indian  nobih'ty  (and  in  Europe  it  is  too  much  the  fame) 
cannot  be  forfeited,  or  even  tamifhed,  by  the  bafeft  and  greateft 
of  crimes ;  nor  can  one  of  mean  birth  become  great  or  noble 
by  the  moil  illuftrious  a6lions.  But  what  above  all  may  be 
called  the  chara6fceriftic  of  the  Indian,  is  his  total  infenfibility  to 
the  pafSon  of  Love  ; 

Lo/l  to  the  heart-ties y  to  his  neighbour's  arms 
The  willing  hu/band yields  hisfpoufe^s  charms. 
In  unendear^d  embraces  free  they  blend ; 
Tet  but  the  hu/band* s  kindred  may  afcend 
The  ytuptial  couch-^^ 

Sentiment,  or  the  leaft  delicacy  of  afFeftion,  have  no  (hare  in 
the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  in  India,  This  groflhefs  of  their 
ideas  is  indifputably  proved  by  the  very  fpirit  of  their  laws, 
which  fuppofe  that  female  chaftity  cannot  exift.  Conjugal  fide- 
lity is  neither  enjoined,  nor  hoped  for ;  and  the  right  of  fuc- 
cefiion  by  law  devolves  to  the  filler's  children,  it  being  efteemed 
Vol.  II.  Q^  impoflible 
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impoffible  for  any  man  to  know  which  is  his  own  fon ;  whereas 
the  affinity  of  the  femak  line  Is  by  nature  certain.  To  feme 
perhaps  the  feeblenefs  of  the  conilitutions  of  the  Gentoos  xday 
account  for  this  wretched  apathy  ;  and  to  feveral  circumftauices 
may  their  feeblenefs  be  attributed.  The  men  marry  before  four- 
teen and  the  women  at  about  ten  or  eleven.  Rice,  their  princi- 
pal food,  affords  but  h'ttle  nourifhment,  and  they  are  extremely 
averfe  to  any  manly  exercife.  It  is  better  to  fit  than  to  walk, 
they  fay,  to  lie  down  than  to  fit,  to  fleep  than  to  wake,  and  death 
IS  better  than  alL  The  unparalleled  pufiUanimity  with  which 
they  have  long  fubmitted  to  the  oppreffions  of  a  few  Arabs, 
their  Mohammedan  mailers,  likewife  fhews  their  deadnefs  to 
every  manly  rcfentment :  loo  millions  enflaved  by  lo  mil- 
lions, (the  number,  according  to  Mr.  Orme,  of  the  Gentoos 
and  their  Mohammedan  maflers)  is  a  deep'  difgrace  to  human 
nature.  Yet  notwithftanding  all  this  dormancy  of  the  nobler 
paflions,  though  incapable  of  love  they  prove  the  pofition,  (for 
which  phyficianscan  eafily  actount,)  that  debiUty  and  the  very 
fever  of  the  vileil  letchery  go  hand  in  hand  *.     Many  of  the 

Brahmins 

*  Montefquieu,  in  enumerating  his  reafons  why  Chriftianity  will  never 
prevail  in  the  Eaft,  advances,  as  one,  the  prohibition  of  polygamy,  which  he 
mentions  as  the  appointment  of  nature,  and  necelTary  in  thefe  climates. 
Triftram  Shandy  tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a  moft  excellent  fyftem- 
builder,  was  fure  to  make  his  theory  look  well,  though  no  man  ever  cruci- 
fied the  truth  at  fuch  an  unmerciful  rate.  With  all  due  deference  to  llie 
great  genius  of  Montefquieu,  his  philofophy  here  is  exadlly  contrary  to  ex- 
perience. In  every  country  tlie  births  of  males  and  females  are  nearly 
proportionated  to  each  other.  If  in  any  country  polygamy  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  nature,  the  more  athletic  nations  of  Europe  have  the  beft  claim. 
But  the  warlike  independent  fpirit  of  the  ncrthern  tribes,  who  viewed  their 

princes 
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Brahmins  are  merchat^ts  5  atid  by  every  authority  they  are  de- 
fcrifoed  as  the  liioft  irtfuli  iholl  hypocritical,  and  moil  fraudu- 
lent of  traders,  To  fum  up  their  chariAer>  let  ft  be  added, 
that  the  freedom  with  which  their  fiKeilds  afcend  the  nuptial 
bed,  is,  in  matters  of  Ibve,  perhaps^  the  leaft  of  their  unfenti- 
mental  inddicacy.  The  beft  Portuguefe  authors  aflbre  us,  that 
the  Women  of  every  tribe,  the  wives  of  princes  not  e^tcepted, 
were  free  to  the  embraces  of  the  fandified  Brahmins  ;  and  the 
Faklers  at  this  day^  under  the  fandion  of  privilege,  fpread  pol- 
lution, when  they  pleafe,  over  every  virgin  or  marriage  bed  among 
the  Gentoos. 

And  furely  the  warmeft  admirer  of  Indian  philofophy  and 
tnanners,  cannot  difpute  the  piAure  we  have  drawn,  when  he  is 
referred  to  Me'lTrs.  Holwell  and  Dow  for  the  fulleft  virtual  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  every  feature.  At  the  entrance  upon 
his  work,  Mr.  H.  calls  the  Brahmins,  "  a  people  who  from  the 
*^  earlieft  times  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  creation,  if  fo 

**  much 

l^inces  as  their  cpmpaniohs  in  war,  would  never  allow  theif  leaders  to  ap« 
propriate  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  of  the  fineil  women,  each  for  his 
own  particuljrf  luxury.  Their  natural  ideas  of  liberty  forbade  it  5  while  on 
the  other^d  the  flavifh  Aflatlcs,  who  viewed  their  i^ajabs  as  beings  of  a 
fupejidr  nuik>  fubmitted  to  the  Inft  of  thcie  mailers,  whoft  diHrity  prompted 
the  defire  of  unbounded  variety.  This  hiftory  of  polygamy  will  be  found 
to  be  juft.  Polygamy  is  not  the  child  of  nature,  it  is  the  offspring  of  ty- 
famiy^  and  ie  only  to  be  foimd  where  the  moft  ibfohite  tyranny  Aibfifts, 
Neither  to  the  genial  vigour  of  paifion,  but  to  raging^  irritated  debility, 
both  the  philofopher  and  phyiician  will  attribute  the  unbluihing  prev^alence 
of  fome  crilties,  crimes  which  difgrace  human  nature,  and  which  particularly 
chara^ierife  the  depraved  manners  of  the  enfeebled  laft. 
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^  much  can  whh  propriety  be  laid  of  any  kooini  people  upon 
"  earth !"  But  at  tlie  ead  of  his  Vllth  chapter^  after  hsxwmg 
occefianly  cooftfTtd  many  circamfiaoces  w!iich  fpcak  loudly 
agaicft  them,  he  thus  charaaerifes  the  Geaiici :  **  In  gcDeial«" 
iayi  -he,  **  they  arc  as  degenerate,  crafty^  fupcrftitioos,  Ikigiooa 
«<  and  1%-icked  a  people,  as  any  race  of  beings  in  the  known 
**  world,  if  not  emuuwilj  morefo^  efpecially  the  commcm  nm  of 
'*  the  Brahmins  ;  and  we  can  truly  aver,  that  daring  almoft  fifc 
*^  years  that  we  preiided  in  the  judicial  Cutchory  Comt  of 
<*  Calcutta,  never  any  murder,  or  atrodoos  crime,  came  bcCbic 
'*  us,  but  it  was  proved  in  the  end,  a  Brahmm  was  at  the 
*<  bottom  of  it :  But  then,"  adds  our  author,  <<  the  ramumiof 
<<  Brahmins  (whom  we  have  before  excepted)  who  fednde 
<<  themielves  from  the  communications  of  the  bnfy  world,  in  a 
«<  philofophic  and  religious  retirement,  and  ftricUy  purfue  the 
<«  tenets  and  true  fpirit  of  the  Cbartah  Bhade  of  Brahsmah^  we 
**  may  with  equal  truth  and  juftice  pronounce,  are  the  purefi  with 
*'  dels  of  genuine  piety  that  now  exifiy  or  can  be  found  on  the  face  of 
'*  th  earth.** 

This  latter  fentence  founds  very  high ;  but  every  liberal  mind, 
who  Kas  converfed  with  the  world,  is  convinced  that  worthy 
men  are  to  be  found  in  every  fed,  that  of  the  Indian  Fakier 
perhaps  alone  excepted  ;  men  whofe  natural  fagacity  and  ftrong 
native  goodnefs  of  heart  are  prefervatives  againfl:  the fuIUnfiuence 
of  the  moft  pernicious  tenets.  And  thus  Mr.  Holwell,  if  we 
make  a  little  allowance  for  his  moft  evident  partiality,  ends  his 
fuperlative  encomiums  on  the  Brahmins  in  a  compliment  by  no 
means  peculiar,  in  a  mere  nothing. 

The 
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:  The  moft  important  queftion  relatire  to  the  Gentoos,  the 
very  diftant  and  fuperior  antiquity  of  their  fcriptures,  remains 
yet  unconfidered.  Meffrs.  Holwell  and  Dow,  however  oppofite 
in  their  accoiints  of  the  Shaftah  and  its  doftrines,  moft  perfeAly 
agree  in  afcribing  to  that  work  an  antiquity  more  remote  than 
that  of  any  known  writings.  But  the  teftimony  of  other  tra- 
vellers, ere  we  proceed  farther,  requires  an  impartial  examina- 
tion. "  The  Bedang  or  Shatter,  the  fdcred  book  of  the  Brah- 
imns,'*  fays  Dow,  **  contains  various  ad(:6unt8  of 'the  creation, 
**  one  philofophical,  the  others  allegorical.  Thefe  latter,"  fays 
he,  **  have  afforded  ample  field  for  the  invention  of  the  Brah- 
"  mins.  From  the  many  allegorical  fyftems  of  creation  cbiir 
"  tained  in  the  Shatters,  many  different  accounts  of  the  cofmo- 
•*  gony  of  the  Hindoos  have  beed  promulgated  in  Europe,  fomc 
•*  travellers  adopting  one  fyttem,  fome  another."  By  this  con» 
feiiion  the  jarring  accounts  of  other  travellers  are  accounted  for, 
and  we  have  already  feen  that  every  ttriking  feature  of  the  pic- 
tures they  have  given,  is  mott  effeftually  confirmed  by  Meffrs.  H. 
and  D.  And  thus,  the  accounts  of  the  fuperftition  and  idolatry  of 
the  Brahmins,  which,  till  lately,  were  unqueftioned,  were  by  no 
means  without  foundation.  And  indeed  it  were  an  unparalleled 
circumftancc,  were  the  concurrent  tettimony  of  the  moft  authen- 
tic writers  and  intelligent  travellers  of  the  1 6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies to  deferve  no  credit.  Many  of  thefe  were  men  of  pro- 
found,  of  ytt/fn'or  learning,  and  of  unblemifhed  candour;  and 
for  a  fuperior  number  of  years  than  either  Mr.  H.  or  D.  con- 
vcrfed  with  the  moft  learned,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
with  the  mott  honett  of  the  Brahmins. 

0^3  °°^ 
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Oneof  thefe,  Abraham  Roger,  Hved  fifteen  years  among  the 
Brahmiqsy  and  was  in  intimate  fneo4ihip  with  one  of  them; 
named  Pa^Mtui^a*  H^  returned  to  Holland  io  l647»  where  he 
publiihed  his  writings,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  learned 
man>  and  a  diligent  enquirer.  Of  his  good  fenfe  let  onepaflage 
bear  teftimony.  "  Can  we  believe,*'  fays  he,  "  that  there  is  a 
<<  generous  fpirit  refiding  in  a  people  who  for  two  or  three  thoQ^ 
«  fand  years  have  placed  the  greateft  degree  of  fandkity  aB4 
**  prudence  in  h^lf  ftarving  themfelves,  and  in  depriving  ihmr 
<^  felves  of  the  lawful  convenieucies  of  life  ?  Yet  fuch  awftcri* 
<*  ties  were  the  chief  employments  of  the  ancient  Brachman^^ 
•*  and  are  now  of  the  modem  BralmiruJ*  The  fcntiment  hem 
contained,  in  value  of  juft  obfervation,  true  philofophy,  tmo 
piety,  and  good  conmion  fenfe,  is  worth  all  that  our  kte  traveU 
lers,  for  thefe  thirty  years  paft,  have  written  on  the  philofophy 
and  religion  of  India. 

Mr.  Holwell  candidly  owns  that  Baldeus  refided  thirty  years 
among  the  Brahmins  ;  that  his  tranflation  of  the  V'tedan  (the 
Malabar  word  for  Shqflah)  is  literal,  and  that  it  is  a  monfter, 
(ch.  iv.  p.  33.)  that  fhocks  reafon  and  probability;  and  this 
happened,  he  fays,  by  his  not  attending  to  the  allegory.  The 
errors  of  other  travellers,  he  owns,  did  not  proceed  from  mif- 
information,  but  from  not  drawing  the  veil,  from  not  penetrating^ 
by  the  help  of  allegory,  into  the  true  doArines  of  India.  But 
this  we  prefume  in  plain  Englifh  will  run  thus.  Former  travellers 
gave  us  a  true  pidure  of  the  popular  religion  of  India,  but 
they  did  not  attend  to  \hcglofs  and  refinement  of  the  reclujc  rem-' 
nant  of  the  Brahmms. 

And 
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And  for  this  very  retSon  we  judge  them  jufl:  fo  mucli  the 
^ore  worthy  of  credit.  No  man  needs  to  take  a  voyage  to 
IndiS)  or  to  ftudy  the  iacred  Shanfcrita,  on  purpofe  to  dKcover 
how  they^w  either  glofs  or  philofophize.  He  is  an  idle  travello? 
who  gives  us  the  refinements  of  a  learned  ]e£tik  as  the  reUgion 
of  Rome.  He  who  difplays  the  true  charader  of  it,  wiU  tcU 
U8  what  fuperfUtion  pofiefTes  the  general  mind ;  wUl  tell 
iis>  that  fupreme  veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and 
Holy  Church,  is  the  only  religious  principle,  which  has  any  fixed 
hold  on  the  belief  or  pra6Uce  of  the  multitudjs* 

And  according  to  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  former  tra- 
vellers, wio  did  not  allegorife^  the  date  of  the  fifft  appearance  of 
the  Brahmin  Shatters  is  involved  in  the  utmofl:  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  Dow  are  the  two  great  champions  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  facred  books  of  India  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  writings  of  any  other  nation,  and  that  the  Jewifh  fcrip- 
tures  are  founded  upon,  and  borrowed  from  them.  As  each  of 
thefe  writers  decries,  with  no  fmall  contempt,  the  teftimony  of 
every  traveller  except  himfelf,  the  accounts  which  thefe  Gentle- 
men have  given  of  the  Origin  of  the  Shatters  requires  our  at- 
tention. . 

Mr.  Holwell  well  knew  that  the  books  held  facred  in  India 
contain  many  of  the  groffett  impieties.  He  therefore  owns  that 
the  Sbq/lab  had  underwent  two  remarkable  innovations ;  and  that 
the  Brahmins  **  in  procefs  of  time  lott  fight  of  their  divine  ori' 
"  glnalj  and  in  its  place  fubttituted  new  and  ftrange  doctrines.'* 
— *<  The  ttedfatt  faith  of  the  Gentoos  touching  the  antiquity  of 

Q_4  «  their 
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their  fcriptures,"  he  tells  us  '(ch.  iv.  p.  22.)  is  thus,*-***  tKcy 
<*  date  the  birth  of  the  tenets  and  do6bines  of  the  Shaftah 
**  from  the  expuliion  of  the  angelic  beings  from  the  heavenly  re- 
•*  gions."  That  4877  years  ago  thefe  tenets  were  reduced 
into  a  written  body  of  laws  by  Bramah^  and  publifhed  to  the 
people  of  Indoftan.  That  one  thoufand  years  after,  they  under- 
went a  remarkable  innovation  in  the  publication  of  the  Chatah 
Bhade  Shq/hh  ;  and  that  3377  years  ago  (computing  from  the 
prefent  year  1777)  thefe  original  fcriptures  again  fuffered  **  a  fe* 
cond  and  laft  change  or  innovation  in  the  publication  of  the 
Aughtorrah  Bhade  Shq/iab ;  which  occafioned  the  firll  and  only 
fchifm  amongft  the  Gentoosy  that  fubfifts  to  this  day,  namely  be- 
tween the  followers  of  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade  Shqflah  and  the 
followers  of  the  Fiedam" 

Thefe  changes  of  their  fcriptures  our  author  afcribes  to  the 
craft  of  the  priefts,  who  by  thefe  means  enflaved  the  people  to 
their  own  authority.  The  firft  innovation  was  a  paraphrafe  on 
the  Shaftah,  in  which  the  original  was  retained.  At  this  time 
the  Brahmins  appropriated  the  Sanfcrlt  charadter  to  themfelves, 
.  and  introduced  that  which  is  now  the  common  one  of  Hindoftan. 
In  the  fecond  innovation,  fays  our  author,  "  the  original  text  was 
in  a  manner  funk  or  alluded  to  only*^  In  thefe  commentaries  my- 
thology was  firft  introduced ;  the  hiftory  of  their  princes,  num- 
berlefs  ceremonies,  and  new  divinities  were  added,  and  "  the 
nvhole  enveloped  in  impenetrable  obfcurity  by  fable  and  allegory  y  beyond 
the  comprehenfton  even  of  the  common  tribe  of  Bramins  themfelves  J' 
Again,  fays  our  author,  "  the  Bramins  having  tafted  the  fweets 
^*  of  prieftly  power  by  xhtjirfl  of  their  innovations,  determined 

"  to 
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•«  to  enlarge  and  cftablifti  it  by  the  promulgation  of  the  /<2/?.— 
**  In  this  the  exterior  modes  of  worlhip  were  fo  multiplied,  and 
<*  fuch  a  numerous  train  of  new  divinities  created— the  daily 
**  obligations  of  religious  duties,  which  were  by  thefe  new  in- 
*^  fbitutes  impofed  on  every  Geniooy  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowefl: 
"  rank  of  the  people,  were  of  fo  intricate  and  alarming  a  nature, 
**  as  to  require  a  Bramin  to  be  at  hand,  to  explain  and  officiate 
**  in  the  performance  of  them. — From  this  period  fuperftition, 
^  the  fure  fupport  of  prieftcraft,  took  faft  pofTeffion  of  the 
"  people — every  head  of  a  family  was  obh'ged  to  have  a  houfe- 
^  hold  Bramin, — and  in  fa6l  they  became  mere  machines,  ac- 
**  tuated  and  moved,  as  either  the  good  or  evil  intentions  of  their 
«  houfliold  tyrant  didlated." 

The  fchifm  produced  by  the  laft  innovation  of  the  Shaflah 
is  thus  mentioned  by  our  author :  "  The  Bramins  of  Cormott' 
*•  dell  and  Malabar  finding  their  brethren  upon  the  courfe  of 
**  the  Ganges  had  taken  this  bold  ftep  to  inflave  the  laity,  fet  up 
**  for  themfelves,  and  formed  a  fcripture  of  their  own,  founded, 
**  as  they  faid,  upon  the  Chatah  Bhade  of  Bramah ;  this 
**  they  called  the  Viedaniy — or  the  divine  words  of  the  mighty 
«  jg>in/." 

Thus,  the  Gentoo  Scriptures  were  tranflated  from  the  lan- 
guage of  angels  and  fir  ft  reduced  to  writing  by  Brahma  4877 
years  ago ;  that  is,  when  Methufelah  was  a  boy.  They  under- 
went a  great  change  1000  years  after,  which  wits  near  200  years 
before  Abraham  was  bom  j  and  a  ftill  greater  change  500  yearu 

afterfr 
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after,  which  was  before  Jacob  went  into  Egypt.  Since  which 
time  they  have  continued  unchanged,  and  efleemed  by  their  dif« 
ferent  feds  as  facred. 

Mr.  Dow  on  the  other  hand  afiures  us,  (Differt.  p.  xxvu.) 
^  The  Brahmins  maintain  that  the  Bedas  (Mr.  H's  Bbadet)  arc 
^  the  divine  laws,  which  Brimbay  at  the  creation  of  the  world, 
«  delivered  for  the  infirudion  of  mankind.  But  they  affirm 
«<  that  their  meaning  was  perverted  in  the  firft  age,  by  the  igno- 
«*  ranee  and  wickednefs  of  fome  princes,  whom  they  reprefent 
**  as  evil  fpirits  who  then  haunted  the  earth.  They  call  thofc 
^  evil  Genii  Dewtas,  and  tell  many  ilrange  allegorical  legenda 
««  concerning  them ;  fuch  as,  that  the  Bedas  being  loft,  were 
«<  afterwards  recovered  by  Bifheny  in  the  form  of  a  fifli,  who 
*«  brought  them  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  into  which 
**  they  were  thrown  by  a  Deo  or  Daemon."  Here  we  are  told 
that  the  Brahmins  maintain  that  Brlmha  was  the  author  of  their 
Scriptures.  Yet  in  the  next  page  Mr.  D.  tells  us  the  Brahmins 
deny  that  any  fuch  perfon  as  Brlmha  ever  exifted. 

««  The  firft  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas  (fays  Mr. 
*«  D.)  is,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  Cal  Jug^  of 
"  which  aera  the  prefent  year  (1768)  is  the  4886th  year  ;  they 
*«  were  written,  or  rather  colledled  by  a  great  philofopher  and 
*<  reputed  prophet  called  Bcafs  Muni,  or  Beafs  the  infpired. 
*<  The  Brahmins  do  not  give  to  Beafs  Muni  the  merit  of  being 
**  the  author  of  the  Bedas.  They  however  acknowledge  that 
•*  he  reduced  them  into  the  prefent  form,  dividing  them  into  four 

"  diftina 
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<«  difUna  books,  after  having  collected  the  detached  pieces  of 
<<  which  they  are  coxnpofed  from  every  part  of  India.  It  10^ 
<«  upon  the  whoIe>  probaUe,  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  one 
**  man,  on  account  of  their  immenfe  bulk."  And  for  the  fame 
reafon  it  is  alfo  probable  that  all  the  Britifli  a6b  of  Parliament 
are  not  the  work  of  one  man. 

Thefe  four  Bedas  Mr.  D,  diflinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the 
Bedang  Shqfier.  Of  Goutam  the  author  of  the  Neadirfen  Shaf- 
ter  we  have  already  given  a  fufficient  account.  By  what  we  have 
ali^ady  cited,  Mr.  Dow's  moft  cordial  acquiefcence  in  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Shafters  is  evident.  In  the  following  it  is  brought 
to  a  point,  "  Whether  the  Hindoos,  (Cays  he,  Pref.  p.  viL) 
"  poflefs  any  true  hiftory  of  greater  antiquity  than  other  nations, 
**  tM^  abogether  refl  upon  the  authority  of  the  Brahmtnt^  till  we  (hall 
**  become  better  acquainted  with  their  records.  They  give  a 
**  very  particular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewifti  religion  ia 
**  records  of  undoubted  antiquity.  Raja  Tura,  (ay  they,  who  is 
**  placed  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Cat  Jug^  had  a  fon  who  apofia- 
**  tized  fix)m  the  Hindoo  faith,  for  which  he  was  baniftied  by  his 
**  father  to  the  Weft.  The  apoftate  fixed  his  refidence  in  a  coun- 
**  try  called  Mohgod,  and  propagated  the  Jewifh  religion,  which 
*<  the  impoftor  Mahommed  further  corrupted.  The  Cal  Jug 
**  commenced  about  4885  years  ago,  and  whether  the  whole 
**  ftory  may  not  relate  to  Terah  and  his  fon  Abraham,  i»  a 
**  point,  which"  {after  our  undoubted  hints  have  decided^  Mr*  D^ 
might  havefaid)  "  we  leave  others  to  determine. 

**  There  is  one  circumftance,"  he  continues,  **  ^hich'goesfar 
«  to  prove  that  there  is  fome  connexion  between  the  Brahmin 

«  Bedas 
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'*  Bcdas  and  the  dodnnes  contained  in  the  Old  Teftament.  Eve^ 
<*  fince  the  promulgation  of  the  religion  of  Mahommed,  which  h 
'**  founded  upon  Mofes  and  the  prophetic  the  Brahmins  have  totally 
<«  rejeded  their  fourth  Beda,  called  the  Obatar  Baby  as  the 
•^  fchifm  of  Mahommedy  according  to  them,  has  been  founded 
**  upon  that  book.  However  extraordinary  this  reafon  is  for 
•«  rejedUng  the  fourth  part  of  their  religious  records,  it  can 
**  fcarcely  be  doubted,  as  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  Brahmin,'* 

Having  now  afcertained  Mr.  Holwell's  and  Mr.  Dow^s  opi- 
nion of  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  Brahmin  records,  we  ftall 
proceed  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  claim.  But  we  (hall  by  no 
means,  ahogefher  rejl  upon  the  authority  of  the  Brabnuns.  This, 
we  prefume,  would  be  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  common  fcnfe, 
as  it  would  be  weak  in  an  hiftorian  to  reit  ^together  with  im«- 
pEcit  belief  on  the  charaders  of  men  and  events,  which  an  exiled 
tyrant  may  have  been  pleafed  to  give,  when  for  his  own  confola* 
tion  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  merited  fall.  Nor  will  we 
fufpend  our  opinion  of  the  Brahmin  records,  ////  we  Jhall  become 
letter  acquainted  with  them*  For  we  have  already  mod  ample 
matter  even  from  Meff.  Hoi  well  and  Dow  themfelves,  from  which, 
by  every  criterion  of  analogy  and  of  collateral  and  internal  evi- 
dence, we  may  be  fully  enabled  to  form  our  judgement. 

\Ve  fliall  begin  with  the  two  laft  fentences  from  Mr.  Dow. 
And  furely  it  cannot  efcape  the  flightefl  attention,  that  he  fets 
out  with  begging  a  point,  (a  point  never  to  be  granted,)  and  that 
immediately  upon  fuch  begged  authority,  he  flips  upon  us,  what 
be  calls  an  undoubted  authority.    Mr.  Dow  ilrcnuoufly  infi&s  that 

all 
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dH  the  karned  Brahmins  affert  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  And  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  this,  and  not  the  great  body  of 
the  rituals  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  was  the  principal  dodb-ine  which 
the  J^ws  received  from  Abraham.  And  furely  the  following 
reafoniiiig'will  never  bear  the  touch.  The  impofture  of  Moham- 
med  is  founded  upon  Mofea  and  the  prophets ;  that  impofture  is 
alfo  fo  certainly  founded  upon  the  fourth  Beda,  that  the  Gentoos 
for  that  reafon  have  rcje6led  that  part  of  their  fcripture :  there- 
fore \}m  goes  far  to  prove  that  Mofes  and  the  prophets  are  conned- 
cd  with,  or  (as  the  hint  implies)  derived  from  the  Bedas.  This 
is  the  fair  analyfis  of  our  author's  reafonirig :  but  unhappily  for  his 
whole  argument,  Mahommedifm  is  nqt  founded  on  Mofes  and  the 
prophets.  Let  him  again  perufe  his  Koran j  and  he  will  find  that 
it  indeed  contains  a  ^T2LX\gc  perver/ion  of  Mofes  and  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  But  furely  Mr.  D.  will  not  pretend  that  the  hiftorical 
pafFages  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  which  thus  fill  the  Koran,  are 
founded  upon  the  Ohatar  Bah.  The  duty  of  prayer,  and  the 
worfhip  of  One  God  were  borrowed  by  Mahommed,  who  was 
bred  a  Pagan,  from  Mofts  and  the  Prophets.  But  furrfy  Mr. 
Dow  will  not  perfift  to  infmuate,  that  thefe,  the  dodrines  of  the 
jlpq/late  Abraham,  were  borrowed  from  thofe  tflio  banifhed  him 
lor  Apofiacy  ;  or  that  ^famenefs  in  thefe  doftrines  will  prove  the 
ftiperior  antiquity  of  the  Ohatar  Bah.  Yet  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  for  no  other  can  be  fuppofed,  muft  his  obfervations  be  re- 
duced. But  who  has  ever  read  this  *  Ohatar  Bah  ?  Why  truly 
Mr.  D.  tells  us,  p.  xxix.  that  "  the  language  of  the  Ohatar 

"  Ba& 

*  It  is  curious  to  obferve  that  the  Ohatar  Bab,  (o  ancient  according  to 

Mr.  D.  that  hardly  any  body  can  read  it,  is  nevcrthelefs  execrated  by  Mr.  H. 

as  the  nioft  modem,  and  moft  corrupted  of  all  the  Gentoo  Scripture:*.  Mr.  D. 

himfelf  mentions  t.hU  difagreement. 
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«<  BJk  n  mtn  henme  dfiUu^  io  that  wr  fi-w  BnTimif  piclad 
M  to  read  it  widi  proprictr."  And  this  ia  ocr  opinioB  gtafmr 
I»^r9ir  that  the  Bnbmiiit  luKnrfttkof  aothzsg  aboat  Ac  coa- 
tents  of  it.  In  difcnififlg  an  argimiaKt  iqictliioa  is  often  woofi' 
hrr :  Both  Mr.  Hohrdl  and  Mr.  Dow  a&re  iu  that  tkcy  re- 
cefrcd  thdr  infonnatioo  from  Cotne  of  the  moft  learned  of  die 
BiahmiDS.  And  an  equal  credit  is  oertainlr  due  to  each  of  thde 
gentlemen.  But  this  affords  os  a  dear  demonftratiaD  that  the 
Brahmins  contradid  each  other  in  tlie  moft  cflcstol  cmmt- 
fiancesy  in  matters  of  no  leis  importance^  than  in  the  qoeAkm^ 
who  were  the  authors,  and  what  arc  the  contents  of  their  facred 
Scriptures. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evideut  than  that  both  Mefil  Holwell  and 
Dow  hare  endeavoured  to  give  fandion  to  their  Efivourite  fyftenUy 
by  the  authority  of  their  admired  Gentoos.  Mr.  HoIweQ's  fyf- 
tem  h  zjj^cui  of  Chriftianity.  And  Mr.  Dow  furely  cannot  be 
oiFendedy  if  we  call  Lis,  radically  the  rcverfc  of  every  fuch  fpe- 
C1C8.  And  whatever  deference  we  willingly  pay  to  the  veracity 
of  both  thcfe  gentlemen,  yet  we  muft  obfervc  that,  ear  of  their 
learned  Brahmins  muft  have  been  amazingly  erroneous.  And 
one  of  thefe  gentlemen  has  perhaps  given  a  deeper  attention  to 
his  fubjed  than  the  other.  If  we  can  determine  whether  Mr. 
Holwell  or  Mr.  Dow  are  moft  authentic,  fome  light  will  finom 
thence  be  thrown  on  the  fabrication  of  the  Gentoo  Scriptures. 
Nor  will  we  hefitate  one  moment  to  pronounce,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  Mr.  Hoi  well's  account,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  moft 
authentic.  Our  reafons  are  thefe  :  Mr.  Dow  confeffes  that  he  had 
neither  time  nor  leifure  to  acquire  the  Shanfcrita  language,  the 

tongue 
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tongne  in  which  the  facrcd  books  of  India  are  written^  but  that 
ht  trufted  entirely  to  his  Pundit  or  interpreter,  Mr,  HolwcR 
tells  us  that  he  read  and  underftood  the  Sanfcrit.  Mr.  Dow  tells 
lis,  "  the  Mahommedans  know  nothing  of  the  Hindoo  leam^^ 
«  ing,  and  that  it  is  utterly  inacceflible  to  any  but  thofe  of 
«  their  own  Cqfi.''  His  words  are  thefe,  «  The  Bedas  are,  by  the 
*<  Brahmins,  held  fo  facrcd  that  they  permit  no  other  feA  to  read 

<<  them they  would  deem  it  an  unpardonable  fin  to  fatisfy 

"  their  curiofity  in  that  rcfpeft,  were  it  even  within  the  compafs 
«  of  their  power.  The  Brahmins  themfelves  are  bound  by  fuch 
*«  ftrong  ties  of  religion,  to  confine  thofe  writings  to  their  own 
"  tnbe,  that  were  any  of  them  known  to  read  them  to  otbcrt, 
**  he  would  be  immediately  excommunicated.  This  punrfhtnent 
•*  is  worfe  than  even  death  itfelf  among  the  Hindoos.  The  of- 
•*  fender  is  not  only  thrown  down  from  the  nobleft  order  to  the 
"  moft  polluted  Caft,  but  his  pofterity  are  rendered  for  ever  in- 
•*  capable  of  being  received  into  his  former  dignity."  (  SeeDiflert* 
p.  xxiv.)  And  Mr.  D.  adds,  "  Not  all  the  authority  of  Akbar 
**  could  prevail  with  the  Brahmins  to  reveal  the  principles  of  their 
**  faith  *."  p.  XXV.  And  all  this  does  very  well  when  brought  as 
an  argument  againft  the  accounts  which  every  other  writer  has 

given 

*  So  ftrlft  in  this  are  they,  fays  Mr.  Dow,  that  only  one  MiifTclman  was 
ever  inftrufted  in  it,  and  his  knowledge  was  obtained  by  fraud.  Mahummud 
Akbar,  emperor  of  India,  though  bred-  a  Mohammedan,  (ludied  feveral  re« 
ligions.  In  the  Chriftian  he  was  inflrudted  by  a  Portuguefe.  But  iindinj^ 
that  of  the  Hindoos  inacceflible,  he  had  recourfe  to  art.  A  boy  of  parts, 
named  FeizI,  was,  as  the  orphan  of  a  Brahmin,  put  under  the  care  of  one  ot 
the  moft  eminent  of  thefe  philofophers,  and  obtained  full  knowledge  of  their 
hidden  religion.  But  the  fraud  being  dlfcovered,  he  was  laid  under  the  re. 
Araint  of  an  oath,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  communicated  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired. 
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£iven  of  the  Brahmins.  But  furdy  Mr.  Dow  ought  to  have  paid 
ibme  refpe^  to  his  reader's  power  of  memory,  ought  to  have  toU 
him  by  what  means  it  happened  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  oveHeapt  the  dreadful  fences  which  guard  the  Gentoo  fiuth 
in  impenetrable  darknefs.  Excommunication^  that  poniihment 
worfe  than  death  itfelf,  was,  it  feems,  difregarded  on  his  ac* 
count ;  and  what  the  great  emperor  Akbar  could  never  obtaiOf 
the  principles  of  the  Brahmin  faith  were  laid  open  to  him.  In 
the  very  page  preceding  the  above  quotation  of  the  impoffibility 
of  getting  a  Brahmin  to  read  his  Scriptures  to  one  of  anotherCafty 
Mr.  Dow,  without  the  lead  hint  how  the  dread  difficulty  was 
overcome,  (imply  tells  us  that  he  *^  prevailed  upon  his  noble  friend 
•*  the  ^rahmin,  to  procure  for  him  a  Pundit  fix>m  the  Univerfity 
**  of  Benaris,  well  verfed  in  the  Shanfcrita,  and  mafter  of  all  the 
«*  knowledge  of  that  learned  body."  And  this  Pundit  or  inter-* 
preter,  thus  openly  procured  from  an  univerfity,  read  to  Mr* 
Dow,  as  he  affures  us,  the  facred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
explained  to  him  the  principles  of  their  faith. 

On  this  we  (hall  make  no  farther  remark  ;  but  proceed  to  fomc 
other  reafons  why  we  prefer  the  authority  of  Mr.  HolwelL  Mr.. 
D.  has  in  feme  inftances  difcovered  rather  a  partial  acquaintance 
with  his  fubjeft  ;  and  even  a  dtfire  to  fupprefs  what  he  did  not 
like.  He  undertakes  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  reh'gious  rites 
and  principles  of  the  Brahmins :  he  laments  that  the  claflics  have 
given  us  fuch  imperfeft  accounts  of  the  Druids  ;  and  hints  that 
his  account  of  the  Brahmins  will  leave  pofterlty  no  room  to 
complain  of  a  like  defed.  Yet  how  unkind  to  future  ages  has 
he  been  !  He  fays  not  one  word  of  the  holinefs  of  the  Gentoo 
2  cows. 
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C0W8*  He  fays  pot  one  word  of  the  rcmiflion  of  fin,  and  fubfe^ 
qiient  holinefs  which  thcj  afcribe  to  the  fprinkling  of  ipow-pifa 
and  cow-dung ;  though  no  fa6l  can  be  better  afcertained  than  the 
fupreme  veneration  which  the  Brahmins  pay  to  the  cow  and  to 
her  facred  excrements ;  for  no  do6lrine  was  erer  more  generally 
received  in  any  country  than  this  in  India.  His  total  omiffion 
therefore  of  the  moft  popular  religious  ceremony  of  the  Gentood 
is  quite  unpardonable. 

««  It  is  an  allowed  truth,'*  fays  Mr.  Holwell,  «  that  there 
*  **  never  was  yet  any  fyflem  of  theology  broached  to  mankind^ 
<«  whofe  firft  profeiFors  and  propagators  did  not  announce  its 
**  dejcent  from  God^^  Yet  though  this  obfervation  be  univerfally 
and  inconteftibly  juft,  and  though  no  people  lay  bolder  claims  to 
various  revelations  than  the  Gentoos,  though  fuch  is  the  very 
fpirit  of  every  legend,  yet  all  this  will  be  quite  unknown  to  fu- 
ture ages  ;  for  Mr.  Dow  paffes  over  all  thefe  pretenfions  in  the 
(lighteft  manner.  The  exiftence  of  Brimhay  he  fays,  is  not  be- 
lieved. Beafs  Muniy  the  author  of  the  Bedang,  was  a  reputed  pro- 
phet ;  and  Goutam  the  founder  of  the  other  fe^  was  only  a  phi- 
lofopher.  And  thus  the  Gentoo  pretenfion  to  divine  revelations, 
a  hB.  as  notoiious  as  the  Gentoo  veneration  of  cow-dung,  is  alfo 
very  handfomely  fuppreifed. 

Mr.  Holwell,  on  the  other  hand,  has  alfo  his  foibles.  His 
fyftem,  and  all  the  arguments  he  has  brought  in  fiipport  of  it, 
are  fretty  well  fplced  with  infanity.  Yet  whenever  he  was  fo 
happy  as  to  lofe  fight  of  his  fevourite  fyftem,  Mr.  Holwell's 
counts  of  Gentoo  opinions  and  manners  bear  every  mark  of 
authenticity,  and  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  moft  intelligent  of 

Vol.  II.  R  former 
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fonner  travellers.    Mr.  Hoi  well's  account  therefore  of  the  origia 
cf  the  Gentoo  fcriptures  deferves  fome  regard. 

According  ta  Mi*.  Dow,  Beafs  Muni,  or  the  Infpired,  the. 
coUedor  of  the  BeJang,  lived  about  4000  years  ago,  and  fomc 
ages  after  him  his  Bedang  was  revifed  by  one  Siridcr  Swrnaim 
<<  Since  which,''  he  fays,  **  it  has  been  reckoned  facred,  and 
**  not  fubjedl  to  any  further  alterations."  And  Goutam,  the 
author  of  the  other  feft,  lived  near  4000  years  ago.  Mr.  Hol- 
well  on  the  other  hand  affirms  that  there  were  two  great  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Brahmin  dodlrine.  And  his  manner  of  account- 
ing for  it,  That  the  priefts  of  one  half  of  India  and  thofe  of 
the  other  half  vied  with  each  other  in  inventing  wild  and  mon- 
ftrous  legends,  on  purpofe  to  raife  their  power  by  means  of  the 
deepeft  fuperftition,  is  infinitely  more  credible,  than  that  thefc 
huge  volumes  of  abfurd  metaphyfics,  and  numberlefs  contradic- 
tory fables,  the  Bedang  and  Neadirfin  Shatters,  were  coIle6led  and 
compiled  by  two  or  three  profound  philofophers. 

Both  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  D.  agree  that  fince  the  innovations 
and  compilings  which  they  mention,  the  Shatters  have  remained 
imaltered,  and  have  been  held  by  their  followers  as  facred.  That 
there  fhould  be  fuch  a  number  of  commentators  upon  the 
fcriptures  of  Brahmah,  about  4000  years  ago,  and  none  fihcc 
that  time,  appestrs  to  us  highly  incredible  :  that  the  priefts  of 
that  period  found  it  their  intereft  to  invent  new  legends,  but 
that  the  priefts  of  fucceeding  ages  added  nothing,  appears  to  us 
as  the  weakeft  of  fuppofitlons.  By  a  fucceffion  of  commenta- 
tors other  countries- trace  the  antiquity  of  their  books  of  re- 
ligion 
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ligiori  and  philofophy  to  cerWin  p^ods.  Nothing  is  more  na- 
tural than  that  this  kind  of  proof  fhould  arife.  Yet  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  offered  to  afccrtain  the  high  antiquity  of  the  books 
of  Hindoftan.    ' 

The  confequence  therefore  is,  that  like  the  legends  of  the 
Romifti  faints,  thefe  Shatters  are  the  accumulated  fupcrftition  of 
many  ages,  fome  of  which  were  very  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  fome  of  them  not  very  diftant  from  our  own  times.  Not  to 
mention  the  authority  *  of  Feriftita,  the  Perfian  hiftorian  of  Hin- 
doftan, who  deni|^  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Gentoo  writings  j 
certain  it  is,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  dodfaines  of  the 
pure  Shaftah  of  Mr.  Holwell,  were  unknown  or  onregarded  by 

the 

•  Ferifhta  afferts,  that  the  Hindoos  have  no  hiftory  of  better  authority 
thiua  the  Mahabent,  Which  is  a  legendary  poem,  crteemed  by  the  prefettt  Brah» 
minsof  a  much- later  date  than  the  Shafters.  Mr*  Dow,  however,  fets  th;» 
authority  afide.  «  The  Mohammedans,  he  fays,  know  nothing  of  the  Hindoo 
learning,**  **  and  Feriflita  coUeded  his  accounts  from  Periian  authors,  being 
<.^  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  Shanfcrita,  or  learned  language  of  the 
**.  Brahmins,  in  which  the  internal  hiftory  of  India  i&  comprehended.**  In 
invalidating  the  authority  of  the  hiftory  which  he  gave  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Dow  might  have  added  one  circumftance  wliich  moft  effedually  would  have 
icrved  Ms  purpofe ;  a  circumftance  which  makes  the  whole  of  Feriihta's  hif- 
tory appear  as  a  mere  fabrication.  This  hiftorian,  though  he  treats  of  that 
particular  period,  has  not  one  word  of  the  arrival,  or  of  the  wars  of  the  Por- 
raguefe  in  India.  Though  they  reigned  Lords  of  all  the  Aiiatic  feas ;  though 
his  native  country  Perfia,  and  every  prince  of  India,  were,  at  different  times, 
for  almoft  a  whole  century,  harafled  by  their  wars  j  though  the  politics  of 
every  court  of  Hindoftan  were  influenced  by  the  conquefts  and  neighbour- 
hood of  thefe  warlike  and  powerful  ftrangers,  who  treated  with  Achebar, 
honeft  Feriftita  in  his  hiftory  of  that  very  period,  as  tranHated  by  Mr.  Dow, 
appears  never  to  have  heard  one  word  about  the  matter.  What  pity  is  it  that 
Mr.  Dow,  who  (hews  fuch  good  will  tocondemn  his  author*s  authority,  (houid 
have  omitted  this  condufive  and  moft  extraordinary  circumftanct. 

R  2 
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the  Brahmiat  who  lived  ahout  2000  yean  ago.  When  a  icligkmf- 
rite  if  in  dire6t  oppoiition  to  a  cardinal  injundion»  wc  maSt  mt 
up  the  antiquity  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Holwdl  tcDi  u 
that  the  pure  Sha/iah  of  Brahmah  prohibits  felf-muider  under  the 
dreadful  penalty  of  eternal  damnation ;  that  the  foul  which  com^ 
mits  it  (hall  nerer  hare  another  date  of  probation  in  a  mortal 
body.  Yet  bo  fa  A  in  ancient  hiftory  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
Indran  philofophers,  about  2000,  and  15CX)  years  ago,  ufoaHy 
and  oftentatioudy  in  pubUc,  committed  felf-murder,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  convey  them  immediately  to  heaven.  Did  thefc 
philofophers  know  or  bcHeve  what  the  fare  Shaftah  of  Brahmi 
fays  of  fuicide  ?  Or  did  Brahma's  wives,  and  the  priefb  v^  n- 
ftituted  the  rites  of  the  horrid  felf.  murder  of  widows,  did  they 
know  of  this  dreadful  proliibition  ? 

Mr.  Holwell  aflures  us  (ch.  viiL  p.  15.)  that  the  angelic  fidi,' 
and  its  confequent  metempfychofis,  the  one  the  crime,  the  other 
the  punifhment  of  thefe  unhappy  free  agents,  form  the^ii^  *  qtta 
non  of  the  Gentoos.  But  Mr.  Dow  fays  not  one  word  of  the 
angelic  hHH ;  fo  far  from  it,  his  Brahmin  fyftem  excludes  fuch 
fuppofition.  From  hence,  and  from  numberlefs  other  irre&a- 
gable  proofs,  certain  it  is  that  the  Brahmins  are  irrecondkably 
divided  among  themfelves  upon  what  are  the  do6^rines  of  the 
Shaftah.  Different  fedls  of  all  religions  give  different  interpre- 
tations 

*  Yet  in  ch.  viL  p.  151.  he  telh  us  that  (he  Gentoos  have  loft  fight  of 
their  original  fin ^  or  defedion,*"  (i.  e.  the  angelic  fall)  and  that  the  whole 
"  conduct  of  the  drama  of  the  Cbatab  and  Aughtorrab  Bhades'^hsis  not  the 
*<  Cnallcft  retrofpeft  to  their  firft  tranfgreflion,  or  the  mean*  of  atoning  for 
«  it — ^This,"  adds  he,  "  is  the  (ituationof  the  bulk  of  the  people  oilndaftany 
"  as  well  as  of  the  modem  Brahmins  ^  amongft  the  latter,  if  we  except  one 
•*  in  a  thoufand,  (i.  e.  who  can  al/tgcrifey)  we  give  them  ovcr-meafurc." 
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tations  to  Uieir  records  held  facred.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  the  re- 
ligious of  India  to  contradna  each  other  in  the  moft  eflential 
liiftorical  drcmnftances.  ■ 

This  di&greemeftt,  peculiar  to  the  learned  BiiihminSy  is  eaiily 
a^ount^d  for.  They  hat^  a  great  multiplicity  of  Shafters  *  i 
«B  nnxiy  peiiiaps  as  there  were  fanatic  fermons  in  the  days  .of 
Cromwell.  And  to  this  let  it  be  added,  they  are  written  in  a 
dead  language,  in  a  tongue  and  charader  different  from  thofe  of 
common  ufe  in  India ;  and  their  contents  are  concealed  with  the 
mod  jealous  care.  The  Brahmins  are  the  fole  mafters  of  them  ; 
and  to  read  and  explain  them  to  the  man  of  another  eaft  incurs 
the  inofi  dreadfol  of  all  the  Gentoo  punifhments.  On  account 
df  this  fecrecy  fome  may  venerate  the  wifdom  and  facrednefs  of 
their  do^rines.  For  our  part  we  cannot  help  being  led,  by  this 
very  cue,  to  fufpeft  that  there  is  fomething  extremely  abfurd, 
fiivelotts,  and  childifh,  in  what  is  thus  religiouily  enveloped  in 
iht  Veil  of  darknefs. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  enquiry  we  have  feen  fome  moft  ftrik- 
ing  alterations  in  the  Brahmin  tenets  and  charader.  Thefe  phi- 
lofophers  do  not  now  upon  principle  die  by  fire.  Sixteen 
hundred  years  ago  they  had  no  idols.  Yet  pn  the  arrival  of 
the  modem  Europeans  in  India,  all  the  fuperftition  of  ancient 

Egypt 

.•  Mr.  Dow  fays,  (p.  xxxvill.  m  a  note)  "  There  are  many  Shafters 
«  among  the  Hindoos,  fo  that  thofe  writers  wko  affirmed,  that  there  was  but 
«  one  Shafter  in  India,  which,  like  the  Bible  of  the  Chriftians,  or  Koran  of 
<*  the  followers  of  Mabommed,  contained  the  fird  principles  of  the  Brahmin 
*<  iaith,  bave  deceived  thcmfelves  and  the  public**' 
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Egypt  in  the  ador^tipn  of  animals  and  vegetables,  (eemed  more 
than  revived  by  the  Brahmins.  Two  hundred  years  agp  the 
Gentoo  princes  offered  immenfe  fums  for  the  {acred  tooth  of 
the  Monkey  Hanimant.  We  are  affured  by  gentlemen  of  ob- 
fervation  who  have  been  long  in  India,  that  there  is  not  now  a 
Gentoo  of  fortune  who  would  give  a  farthing  for  it.  And  both 
Mr.  H.  and  D.  found  fuch  able  philofophers  and  allegDrifen 
among  the  Brahmins,  as  never  any  former  traveller  converfcd 
with  in  India. 

•*  Stehi  fays  Mr.  H.,  literally  fignifies  a  deftroyerj  an  avenger^ 
**  2i  punt/her^  and  is  the  objed  of  great  difmay  and  terror  to  the 

r 

"  Gentoosy  but  modem  expounders  of  Brahma* s  Shaftab^  have 
<*  foftencd  the  rigour  of  his  chara£ler  by  giving  him  names  and 
"  attributes  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  oi  Steh.  They 
**  call  him  Motfoor^  (a  contraAion  ol Mahahfooty  the  mqft  mtgbty 
"  {fefiroyer  ofevily)  and  under  this  foothing  title  he.is  worfliipped, 
"  not  as  Sieh  the  dcftroyer,  but  as  the  deftroyer  of  evil.  The 
•<  other  epithet  they  have  given  to  him  is  Moideh  (a  contraAion 
**  of  Mahahdehtahy  the  moft  mighty  angel)  ;  in  this  fenfe  he  is 
<*  worftiipped  as  the  averter  of  evD>  and  under  this  charadter  he 
f  has  the  moft  altars  ere6led  to  hinu  •' 

After  this  moft  egregious  inftancc  of  modernifing^  nothing 
need  be  added  in  proof  that  the  prefent  are  very  different  from 
the  ancient  doftrines  of  India.  In  a  word,  the  Rabbinical  prc- 
tenfions  that  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch  wrote  great  part  of  the 
Talmud,  and  that  Abraham  taught  aftronomy  and  mathematics 
in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  not  more  abfurdly  ridiculous  than 

the 
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the  Gentoo  pretenfions  to  a  fimflar  antiquity  of  their  facred 
book^.     Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  mind,  knows  what  an  alteration  in  the  manners  of  that 
moft  bigotted  people  the  Jews,  was  introduced  by  the  Babylonian 
captivity.     Before  that  period  amazingly  dull  and  ftupid,  after 
their  return. from  Aflyria  they  began  to  philofophlze.     The  fu- 
perftition  and  idolatry  of  the  modem  Brahmins  have  certainly, 
in  the  fame  manner,  received  great  improvement  of  features  from 
the  converfation  of  Europeans,  whofe  example,  however  other* 
wife  vicious,  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  of  the  abfurdity  of 
fuch  mental  weakncfs.     Nor  can  we  pafs  unobferved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Beda.     By  its  fubjeft,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Good  Being,  it  feems  to  be  the  moft  valuable  of  the  whole,  ex- 
cept the  fecond,  which  treats  of  the  religious  and  moral  duties. 
Yet  the  Brahmins,  fays  Mr.  Dow,  have  long  rejeded  it,  becaufe 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  they  fay,  is  bonowed  from  it.     On 
the  fuppofition,  which  they  pretend,  that  their  facred  books  were 
di6lated  by  divine  authority,  the  rejeAion  of  any  part  is  as  un-* 
warrantable  as  the  reafon  for  rejeding  the  fourth  Beda  is  fub- 
millivc  and  ridiculous.     The  rejedlion  of  a  part  of  their  facred 
fcriptures  thus  openly  confeffed,  and  yet  the  whole  moft  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  eyes  of  every  enquirer ;  the  alterations 
of  their  tenets  and  charafter ;  the  propenfity  the  human  mind 
has  to  improve  when  under  long  and  favourable  opportunities, 
all  concur  in  demonftrating  that  not  only  the  fyftems  of  MefT. 
H-  and  D.  are  widely  different  from  thofe  of  the  ancient  Gen- 
toos ;  but  that  whatever  in  future  may  be  given  by  the  moft 
learned  Brahmins,    as  their  genuine   ancient  tenets,    ought 
by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  as  such.    While  the 
R  4  Brahmins 
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BrahminB  continue  a  fe6^y  thofe  leading  principles  of  hunum  mu 
ture»  zeal  for  what  is  efteemed  (acred^  and  partiality  to  natioBal 
honour,  will  ever  influence  them,  when  they  lay  their  philofo- 
phy  before  the  eyes  of  ftrangers,  particularly  where  the  boafted 
fecrecy  of  near  4600  years  promifes  the  fmpoffibility  of  detec- 
tion. Shall  we  believe  that  the  glofles  and  refinements  of  the 
modem  learned  Brahmins  contain  the  genuine  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  Hindoos  ?  We  may  as  well  believe  that 
the  Popiih  prieils  on  the  Indian  million  will  give  the  Brahmins 
a  faithful  hiftory  of  the  deteftable  tyranny  and  abominable  wick- 
ednefs  of  the  Popes  and  their  Holy  Church  during  the  monkifh 
ages.  Who  that  confiders  thefe  ftriking  feds,  and  their  certain 
confequences,  can  withhold  his  contempt  when  he  is  told  of  the 
religious  care  with  which  the  Brahmins  have  thefe  four  thoufand 
years  preferved  their  facred  rites :  An  abfurdity  only  equal  to 
that  of  thofe  who  tell  us,  that  God  inftru6led  Adam  in  the 
myftcries  of  free  mafonry,  and  that  Noah  every  new  moon  held 
a  mafon's  lodge  in  the  ark. 

And  yet  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  ridicule  of  what  follows : 
Where  does  the  pure  Shaftah  of  Brahma  exift  ?  Mr.  D.'s  learned 
pind'tt  feems  never  to  have  heard  a  word  about  it.  Why  truly, 
the  original  text  of  Brahma  is  preferved,  fays  Mr.  H.  ch.  iv. 
p.  13.  in  the  Chatah  Bbade,  or  Jix  fcrlptures  of  the  mighty  fpirii^ 
This  work,  he  fays,  is  a  paraphrafe  on  the  pure  Shaftah,  which 
confifted  only  of  four  fcrlptures ;  theYefore  the  original  text 
inuft  be  only  fnterfperfed.  And  this  paraphrafe  Mr.  H.  repro- 
bates as  the  infamous  work  of  prieftCraft,  and  the  original  caufe 
vf  the  polytheifm  of  the  Gentoos.     And  this  pure  text  is  not 

only 
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only  to  be  picked  *»  at  difcretion  and  pleafure,  out  of  this  ixk>» 
ther  of  idolatiy,  but  the  ability  fo  to  do  is  confined  to  a  rtrj 
few  families.  **  The  original,  plain,  pure,  and  iimpk  tenets, 
•^  (fays  Mr.  H.  p.  15.)  of  the  Chatab  B)>ade  fA  Brahma  {1500 
**  years  after  its  firft  promulgation)  became  by  degrees  utterly 
**  loft ;  except  to  ihree  or  four  Gofeyn  familks,  who  at  this  day 
**  are  pnly  capable  of  reading  and  expounding  it,  from  the  Sanfcrit 
**  chara6ler;  to  thcfe  may  be  added  a  few  others  of  the  tribe 
**  Q^  Battee%aa%  Brahmins ^  who  can  read,  and  expound  from  the 
**  Chatah  Bhade  yiYiichJiiU  preferved  the  text  of  the  original,  as 
•«  before  remarked." 

Can  pretehfions  to  the  moft  reniote  antiquity  be  more  com- 
pletely ridiculous  !  By  thcfe  three  or  four  families  who  only  cas 
difcover,  read  and  expound  the  pure  Shq/i(d>  ofBrahmat  we  muft 
underftand  thofe  Brahmins  with  whom  Mr.  H.  converfed,  and 
whom,  in  the  utmoft  probability,  he  taught  to  fay  as  he  faid ;  and 
thea  (like  thofe  who  have  been  to  the  Cutming  Man  on  enquiry 
'shcvjlokn  goods  or  di  fweetheart)  came  home  highly  fatisfied  with 
having  his  own  hints  repeated  to  him  in  other  words. 

And  thus,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  former  tra- 
vellers, moft  virtually  confirmed  by  Meff.  H.  and  D.  we  have 
difplayed  the  wild,  capricious,  and  grofs  fpirit  of  the  Gentoo 
theology  ;  the  endlefs  confufion  of  their  legends ;  the  impiety 
and  puerility  of  their  metaphyfics ;  their  ignorance  of  natural 

philofophy ; 

*  The  abfurdity  of  this  arbitrary  feleftion  of  the  pure  Shaftah  is  demon-' 
Arated,  undefignedly,  by  Mr.  H.  himfelf.  He  fays  the  pure  Shaftah  of  Brahma 
contained  no  mythology ;  and  yet  what  he  has  feleftcd  as  the  pure  Shaft«h, 
as  the  quotations  already  given,  evince,  is  mythologicaL 
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-philofophy ;  the  immorality  of  their  penances  and  idobtry  j  the 
general  turpitude  and  bafenefs  of  the  Hindoo-  chartu^tr ;  the 
alteration  of  their  principles  and  manners  in  various  ages ;  the 
Titter  uncertainty  of  the  various  dates  of  their  writings  held  fa- 
cred ;  and,  above  aU,  the  abfurdity  of  thofe  who  have  maintained 
that  thefe  writings  have  remained  unaltered  almoft  thefe  4CX>o 
years,  and  are  of  fuperior  antiquity  to  the  records  of  any  other 
nation^ 

It  is  an  obfervation  founded  on  experience,  that  the  zealot 
of  any  fed,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  religion  to  one  who 
knows  nothing  about  it,  will  give  every  circumftance  the  beft 
glofs,  and  ftrain  every  feature,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  a  confor- 
mity to  the  ideas  of  his  intelh'gent  friend  *.  And  fixmi  the 
contradiftory  accounts  of  Mn  H.  and  Mr.  D.  let  future  tra- 
TeHers  beware  how  they  obtrude  upon  Europe  the  opinions  d 
two  or  three  Brahmins,  as  the  only  genuine  dodlrines  of  the 
Gentoos.     The  irreconcileable  contradidions  of  thefe  philofo- 

phers 

•  In  this  manner  Jofephus,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  wrote  his  hlftory  of 
the  Jews.  He  has  altered,  fuppreffed,  glofled,  and  falfified,  on  purpofe  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to 
the  tafte  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philofophers.  In  the  feme  manner,  we 
believe,  it  may  be  aflerted  that  every  jefuit  behaves,  when  he  defends  popery 
In  converfation  with  an  intelligent  diflenter  from  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
has  the  art  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  doftrines  of  the  papacy,  and  of  the 
vrriters  of  that  communion.  One  may  often  meet  with  a  fenfible  j)apift, 
wlio  either  from  ignorance  of  the  hiftory  of  his  owrt  religion,  or  from  preju- 
dice in  its  favour,  will  very  confidently  deny  the  horrid  cruelties,  fupcrfti- 
tions,  and  villainous  arts  of  Holy  Church  ;  thofc  intrigues  and  iranfaftions 
which  form  the  principal  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Europe  during  fix  or  feven 
monkiih  centuries.  Yet  what  wife  man  will  upon  fuch  evidence  rejeft  the 
teftimony  of  ages  ?  The  allufion  is  apt,  and  the  inference  ib  the  fame. 
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pliers  have  been  demonftrated.  And  thefe  contradiftions  evi- 
dently appear  to  have  thus  arifen  :  The  philofophy  and  mytho^ 
logy  of  the  Gentoos  form  fuch  a  boundlefs  chaos  of  confufion 
and  contradi6Uons,  that  no  two  of  thefe  philofophers,  unac- 
quainted with  each  other,  can  poflibly  give  the  fame  or  a  con- 
fident account  of  their  tenets:  And  whenever  one  of  fuperior 
ingenuity  vamps  up  a  fine  philofophical  theory  out  of  the  origi- 
nal mafs,  another,  perhaps  equally  ingenious,  comes  and  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the  bee  and  the  fpider  m  Swift's 
battle  of  the  books.  The  fpider  had  with  great  pains  jufl: 
finifhed  his  web  to  catch  flies,  when  the  bee  blundered  that  way, 
and  demolifhed  it.  "  A  plague  fplit  you,  (quoth  the  fpider,) 
for  a  giddy  whorefon,  i?  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  have  made 

all  this  litter and  do  you  think  I  have  nothing  elfe  to 

do,  in  the  devil's  name,   but  to  mend  and  repair  after  your 


?" 


And  venly,  verily,  in  this  ftrain  may  the  moft  learned  of  the 
pioderi>  Brahmins  exclaim  to  each  other. 


THE 
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BOOK    VIII. 

W  ITH  eye  unmoved  the  filent  Catual  view'd 
The  pictured  fire  with  feeming  life  endued ; 
A  verdant  vine-bough  waving  in  his  right. 
Smooth  flowed  his  fweepy  beard  of  gloflTy  white  ; 
When  thus,  as  fwift  the  Moor  unfolds  the  word. 
The  valiant  Faulus  to  the  Indian  lord ; 

Bold  though  thefe  figures  frown,  yet  bolder  far 
Thefe  godlike  heroes  Ihined  in  ancient  war. 
In  that  hoar  fire,  of  mien  ferene,  augufl:, 
Lufus  behold,  no  robber  chief  unjuft; 
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His  clufter'd  bougb,  the  fame  which  Bacchus  *  bore. 
He  waves,  the  emblem  of  his  care  of  yore ; 
The  friend  of  favage  man^  to  Bacchus  dear. 
The  fon  of  Bacchus,  or  the  bold  compeer. 
What  time  bis  yellow  locks  with  vine-leaves  curlM, 
The  youthful  god  fubdued  the  favage  world. 
Bade  vineyards  gliftcn  o*er  the  dreary  waftc. 
And  humanized  the  nations  as  he  paff. 
Lufus,  the  loved  companion  of  the  god. 
In  Spain's  fair  bofom  iixt  his  laft  abode. 
Our  kingdom  founded,  and  illuftrious  reignM 
In  thofe  fair  lawns,  the  bleft  Elyfium  *  feigned. 

Where 

»  fi'u  ciuftur^J  bwgby  the  fame  loincb  Bactbus  ^ore. —-«-CamoeD6  Immediately 
belbre,  and  in  the  former  book>  calls  the  enfign  of  Lufus  a  bough  j  here  be 
calls  It  the  green  thyrAis  of  Bacchus, 

0  t/erdf  tyrfafoi  de  Bacco  ufado. 

The  thyrfus  however  was  a  javelin  twilled  with  ivy-leaves,  uied  m  the 
facrifices  of  Bacchus. 

•»  In  tboje  fair  lawns  the  hleft  Eijipum  fngn'd^'^ln  this  aflertion  our  author 
has  the  authority  of  Strabo,  a  foundation  fufficient  for  a  poet.  Nor  arc 
there  wanting  federal  SpaniHi  writers,  particularly  Bariofa,  who  ferioufly 
affiun  that  Homer  drew  the  fine  defcription  of  Elyfium,  in  his  fourth 
Odyfley,  from  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Spain,  where  in  one  of  his  voyages, 
it  is  (aid,  he  arrived.  Egypt,  however,  feems  to  have  a  better  title  to  this 
honour.  The  fable  of  Charon,  and  the  judges  of  the  poetical  hell,  are  evi. 
dently  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  rites  of  burial,  and  arc  older  than  Homer. 
After  a  ferryman  had  conveyed  the  corpfe  over  a  lake,  certain  judges  exa- 
mined the  Kfe  of  the  deceafed,  particularly  his  claim  to  the  virtue  of  loyalty, 
and,  according  to  the  report,  decreed  or  refufcd  the  honours  of  fepulture. 
The  place  of  the  catacombs,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  furrounded 
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with  eloquence  divine^ 

-'d  the  hallowed  fhriiic : 
'eftroy    ^ 

towers  of  «  Troy, 
''.  ^e  (kies, 

I- 


.  the  plain, 
jld  with  heaps  of  flain  ? 
ily  in  dire  dlfmay, 
*ue  the  eagle's  wings  difplay  ? 
. ;  the  brother  *  chief  replies, 
4  d  deem'd  proud  Rome's  dread  (tandard  flies, 
jok  thrown  by,  fired  by  his  nation's  woes, 
.e  hero  (hepherd  Viriatus  rofe ; 
Hb  country  faved  proclaim'd  his  warlike  fame. 
And  Rome's  wide  empire  trembled  at  his  name,    ' 

That 

c  —7^  bea'vett'built  towers  of  Tr<y  — AUuding  to  the  fable  of  Neptune^ 
Apollo,  and  Laomedon. 

«*  On  Europe* sftrandy  more  grateful  to  the  Jkiett 
He  bade  tb*  eternal  walls  of  Lijboa  rife,"' 
For  fome  account  of  this  tradition  fee  the  note  p.  109.  vol.  i.    Ancient  tra« 
cSCions,  however  fabulous,  have  a  good  etfedl  in  poetry.    Virgil  has  not 
fcrupled  to  infert  one,  which  required  an  apology. 

■  PrifcafUlesfaSlOf  fed fama  perenms, 
Spenfer  has  given  us  the  hiftory  of  Brute  and  his  defcendants  at  full  length 
in  the  Faerie  S^ueen ;  and  Milton,  it  is  known,  was  fo  fond  of  that  abfurd 
legend,  that  he  intended  to  write  a  poem  on  the  fubjed ;  and  by  this  fond- 
nefs  was  induced  to  mention  it  as  a  truth  in  his  Introdudion  to  the  Hlflory 
of  England. 

*  *^tbt  brother  f^^/l— Paulus  de  Gama« 
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Where  winding  oft  the  Guadiana  roves^ 
And  Douro  murmurs  through  the  flowery  groves. 
Here  with  his  bones  he  left  his  deathless  iFame, 
And  LuGtania's  clime  fliall  ever  bear  his  name. 
That  other  chief  th'  embroidered  (ilk  difplays^ 
Toft  o*er  the  deep  whole  years  of  weary  days^ 
On  Tago's  banks  at  laft  his  vows  he  paid  : 
To  wifdom's  godlike  power,  the  Jove-born  maid» 

Whop 

with  deep  canals,  beautiful  meadows,  and  a  wUdemefs  of  gropes.  And 
it  18  univerially  known  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  Grecian  fiibles  were 
fabricated  from  the  cuAoms  and  opinions  of  Egypt.  Several  x>tber  nations 
have  alfo  claimed  the  honour  of  affording  the  idea  of  the  fields  of  the  blefled. 
£Ven  th^  Scotch  challenge  it.  Many  Grecian  fables,  fays  an  author  of  that 
country,  are  evidently  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Phoenician  lailon* 
That  thefc  navigators  traded  to  the  coaits  of  Britain  is  certain.  In  the 
Buddle  of  fummer,  the  feafon  when  the  ancients  performed  their  toyagetf, 
for  about  fix  weeks  there  is  no  night  over  the  Orkney  iflands ;  the  diflc  of  the 
fun  during  that  time  fcarcely  finking  below  the  liorlzon.  This  appearance, 
together  with  the  calm  which  ufualjy  prevails  at  that  feafon,  and  the  beau. 
tSful  verdure  of  the  ifiands,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
Tyrians  ^  and  their  accounts  of  the  place  naturally  afforded  the  idea  that 
thefe  iflands  were  inhabited  by  the  fpirits  of  thejuft.  This,  fays  otir 
author,  is  countenanced  by  Homer,  who  places  his  iflands  of  the  happy  at 
the  extremity  of  the  ocean.  That  the  fables  of  Scylla,  the  Gorgades,  and 
feveral  others,  were  founded  on  the  accounts  of  navigators,  feems  probable; 
and  on  this  fuppofition  the  Infulae  Fortunata,  and  Purpurariw,  now  the 
Canary  and  Madeira  iflands,  alfo  claim  the  honour  of  giving  colours  to  the 
defcription  of  Elyflum.  The  truth  however  appears  to  be  this :  That  a 
place  of  happinefs  is  referved  for  the  fpirits  of  the  good  is  the  natural  fug- 
gedion  of  that  anxiety  and  hope  concerning  the  future,  which  animates  the 
human  breaft.  All  the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa  and  America  agree  in 
placing  their  heaven  in  beautiful  iflands  at  an  immenfe  diftance  over  the 
ocean.  The  idea  is  univerfal,  and  is  natural  to  every  nation  in  the  ftate  o€ 
barbarous  fimpliclty. 
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Who  fired  his  lips  with  eloquence  divine, 

On  Tago's  banks  he  rear'd  the  hallowed  fhriiic : 
Ulyfles  he,  though  fated  to  dcftroy    - 
On  AGan  ground  the  heaven-built  towers  of  «  Troy, 
On  Europe's  llrand,  more  grateful  to  the  (kies. 
He  bade  th'  eternal  walls  of  Lilboa  **  rife. 

But  who  that  godlike  terror  of  the  plain, 
Who  ftrews  the  fmoaking  field  with  heaps  of  flain  ? 
What  numerous  legions  fly  in  dire  dlfmay, 
Whofe  (tandards  wide  the  eagle's  wings  difplay  ? 
The  pagan  afks  ;  the  brother  *  chief  replies, 
Unconquer'd  deem'd  proud  Rome's  dread  (tandard  flies* 
His  crook  thrown  by,  fired  by  his  nation's  woes. 
The  hero  (hepherd  Viriatus  rofe ; 
His  country  faved  proclaim'd  his  warlike  fame. 
And  Rome's  wide  empire  trembled  at  his  name,    ' 

That 

c  — Tiv  bian/ert'buiJt  towers  of  Trty  — AUuding  to  the  fable  of  Neptune^ 
Apollo,  and  Laomedon. 

«*  On  Europe" i  ftrandy  mort  grateful  to  the  fiueif 
He  bade  tb*  eternal  ivalls  of  Lifioa  rife*"' 
For  forae  account  of  this  tradition  fee  the  note  p.  109.  vol.  i.    Ancient  tra- 
ditions, however  fabulous,  have  a  good  ttfedl  in  poetry.    Virgil  has  not 
fcrupled  to  infcrt  one,  which  required  an  apology. 

■  Prijcaftlei  faElo^  fedfama  perenmu 
Spenfer  has  given  us  the  hiftory  of  Brute  and  his  defcendants  at  full  length 
in  the  Faerie  S^een'^  and  Milton,  it  is  known,  was  fo  fond  of  that  abfurd 
legend,  that  he  intended  to  write  a  poem  on  the  fubjed  5  and  by  this  fond- 
nefs  was  induced  to  mention  it  as  a  truth  in  his  Introdudion  to  the  Hiflory 
of  England. 

«  *^tbe  brother  f^^/l— Paulus  de  Gamau 
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That  generous  pride  which  Rome  to  Pjrnrhus  '  borc» 

To  him  they  (hew'd  not ;  for  they  feae'd  him  more. 

Not  on  the  field  overcome  by  manly  force  s 

Peaceful  he  flept,  and  now  a  murdered  corfe 

By  treafon  flain  he  lay.     How  fteruy  behold. 

That  other  hero,  firm,  eredl,  and  bold : 

The  power  by  which  he  boaited  he  divined, 

Befide  him  pi3ur*d  (lands,  the  milk-white  hind : 

Injured  by  Rome,  the  ftcrn  Scrtorius  fled 

To  Tago*s  (hore,  and  Lufus'  offspring  led ; 

Their  worth  he  knew ;  in  fcatter'd  flight  he  drove 

The  ftandards  painted  with  the  birds  of  Jove. 

And  lo,  the  flag  whofe  ihining  colours  own 

The  glorious  founder  of  the  Lufian  throne  ! 

Some  deem  the  warrior  of  Hungarian  *  race. 

Some  from  Loraine  the  godlike  hero  trace. 

From  Tagus*  banks  the  haughty  Moor  expell'd, 

Galicia's  fens,  and  Leon's  warriors  quelFd, 

To  weeping  Salem's  ever-hallowed  meads. 

His  warlike  bands  the  holy  Henry  leads. 

By  holy  war  to  fanftify  his  crown. 

And  to  his  lateft  race  aufpicious  waft  it  dov/n. 

And 

f  That  generous  pride  ivbicb  Rome  to  Pyrrhus  bore, — When  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Epirus  was  at  war  with  the  Romans,  his  phyfician  offered  to  poifon  him. 
The  fcnate  re^je^ed  the  propofal,  and  acquainted  Pyrrhus  of  the  defigned 
treafon.  Florus  remarks  on  the  infamous  aiTaflination  of  Viriatus,  that  the 
Roman  fcnate  did  him  great  honour  j  ut  'videretur  al'uer  vlr.ci  nonpQtui£e\  it 
was  a  confeflion  that  they  could  not  otherwife  conquer  him.  Vid.  Flor. 
L  17.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  great  man,  fee  the  note  on  p:  14. 
vol.  i. 

g  !yime  deem  the  warrior  of  Hungarian  riif^-.—  See  the  note  on  p.  94- 
vol.  i. 
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And  who  this  aurful  chief  ?  alpud  exclaims 
The  wondering  Tpg?^t>  p-er  the  field  he  ^amcs 
In  dazzling,  fteel,  wl^ere'er  he  bends  his  courfe 
The  battle  finks  beneath  his  headlong  force  ; 
Againft  his  troops,  though  few  the  numerous  foe^ 
In  vain  their  fpears  and  towery  walls  oppofe. 
With  fmoaking  blood  his  armour  Iprinkled  o*ef, 
High  to  the  knees  liis  courfer  paws  in  gore  ; 
0*er  crowns  and  bl6od-fl:ainM  enfigns  fcatterM  round 
He  rides;  his  coiirfer^s  bifazen  hoofs  refdund. 
In  that  great  chie^,  the  fecorid  Gama  cries. 
The  firfl:  *  Alonzo  ftrikes  thy  wondering  eyes. 
Trom  Lufuft'  realm  the  pagan  Moors  he  drove ; 
Heaven,  whom  he  loved,  beftoVd  on  him  fuch  love, 
Beneath  him,  bleeding  of  its  mortal  wound. 
The  Moorifli  ftrerigth  lay  ptoftrate  on  tTi'e  ground. 
Nor  Ammon^s  fon,  nor  greater  Julius  dared 
With  troops  fo'few,  withhofts  fo  numerous  warrM  t 
Nor  lefs  fliall  fame 'the  fubje£l  heroes  own : 
Behold  that  hoaty  Warrior^s  rageful  frown ! 
On  his  young  pupil's  flight  his  burning  ^  eyes 
He  darts,  and,  Turn  thy  flying  hofl:,  he  cries,  > 

Back 

k  tbefirft  ^waw— King  ^f  Portugal.    See  p.  165,  &c.  vol.  1. 

i  On  bis  young  pupWs  flight, ^-^^^^^  Soiile  indeed,  moft  writers  fay,  that  tlie 
queen  {ofivhimfet  p.  100.  voL  i.)  advancing  with  her  army  towards  Gtiiina- 
raez,  the' king,  without  waiting  till  his  governor  joined  him,  engaged  them 
apd  was  routed :  but  that  afterwards  the  remains  of  his  army  bfting  joined 
by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  £gaz  Munitz,  engaged  the  army  of  the 
queen  a  fecond  time,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory."    Univ.  Hift. 

Vol.  II.  S 
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Back  to  the  field — ^The  veteran  and  the  boy 

Back  to  the  field  exult  with  furious  joy : 

Their  ranks  mow'd  down>  the  boaftful  foe  recedes^ 

The  vanquifliM  triumph,  and  the  vidor  bleeds. 

Again  that  mirror  of  unfhaken  faith, 

Egaz  behold,  a  chief  felf-doomM  to  ^  death* 

Beneath  Caftilia's  fword  his  monarch  lay ; 

Homage  he  vow'd  his  helplefs  king  fliould  pay ; 

His  haughty  king  relieved,  the  treaty  fpums. 

With  confcious  pride  the  noble  Egaz  burns  ; 

His  comely  fpoufe  and  infant  race  he  leadSf 

Himfelf  the  fame,  in  fentenced  felon's  weeds ; 

Around  their  necks  the  knotted  halters  bounds 

With  naked  feet  they  tread  the  flinty  ground ;  ^ 

And  proftrate  now  before  Caftilia's  throne 

Their  offer'd  lives  their  monarch's  pride  atone. 

Ah,  Rome  !  no  more  thy  generous  conful  *  boaftj 

Whofe  lorn  fubmiflion  faved  his  ruin'd  hoft : 

No  father's  woes  aflTail'd  his  ftedfaft  mind  \ 

The  dcareft  ties  the  Lufian  chief  refign'd. 


There,  by  the  ftrearti,  a  town  befieged  behold^ 
The  Moorifli  tents  the  fliatter'd  walls  infold. 


Fierce 


k  Ega-z  bebcldy  a  chief  felf -doom'' d  to  dcatb.^^See  the  fame  ftory,  p.  io«. 
vol.  J. 

1  u^b,  Rome!  no  more  thy  generous  conful  ^ctf/?— Sc.  Pofthumus,  who, 
overpowered  by  the  Samnites,  fubmitted  to  the  indignity  of  paffing  under 
the  yoke  or  gallows. 
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Fierce  as  the  lion  from  the  covert  fprings. 

When  hunger  gives  his  rage  the  whirlwind's  wings  5 

From  ambufli,  lo,  the  valiant  Fuaz  pours. 

And  whelms  in  fudden  rout  th*  aftoni{h'd  Moors: 

i 

The  Moorilh  king  in  captive  chains  he  «  fends  5 

And  low  at  Lifboa's  throne  the  royal  captive  hends.. 

Fuaz  again  the  artift's  Ikill  difplays  j 

Far  o'er  the  ocean  (hinc  his  enfign's  rays : 

In  crackling  flames  the  Moorifli  galleys  fly. 

And  the  red  blaze  afcends  the  blulhing  Iky : 

O'er  Avila's  high  deep  the  flames  afpirc. 

And  wrap  the  forefts  in  a  (heet  of  fire : 

There  feem  the  waves  beneath  the  prows  to  boil ; 

And  diftant  far  around  for  many  a  mile 

The  glafly  deep  reflefts  the  ruddy  blaze ; 

Far  on  the  edge  the  yellow  light  decays. 

And  blends  with  hovering  blacknefs.     Great  and  dread 

Thus  (hone  the  day  when  firft  the  combat  bled. 

The  firft  our  heroes  batded  on  the  main. 

The  glorious  prelude  of  our.  naval  reign,   , 

Which  now  the  waves  beyond  the  burning  zone. 

And  northern  Greenland's  froft-bound  billows  own. 

Again 

»»  The  Moori/b  ;i;«f .— — The  Alcaydesy  or  tributary  governors  under  the 
Miramolin  or  Emperor  of  Morocco,  are  often  by  the  Spanifli  and  Portuguefe 
writers  ftiled  kings.  He  who  was  furprifed  and  taken  prifoner  by  Don 
Fuaz  Roupinho  was  named  Gama.  Fuaz,  after  having  gained  the  firft  naval 
viacry  of  the  Portuguefe,  alfd  experienced  their  ^rft  defeat.  With  one  and 
twenty  fail  he  attacked  fifty-four  large  gallies  of  the  Moors.  The  fea,  fiiys 
Brandan,  which  had  lately  funuihed  him  with  trophies,  now  fupplied  htm 
with  a  tomb. 
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Again  behold  brave  Fuaz  dares  the  fight  I 
O'erpower'd  he  finks  beneath  the  Moorifli  xhight ; 
Smiling  in  death  the  martyt-hcro  lies, 
Aud  lo^  his  foul  tntimphant  niounts  the  Ikies. 
Here  now  behold,  in  warlike  pomp  pourtrayM, 
A  foreigti  navy  brings  the  pious  "  aid. 
Lo^  matching  from  the  decks  the  fquadtons  fpf^^d^ 
Strange  their  attire^  their  afpe£l  firm  ^pd  dread.' 
The  holy  crofs  their  enfigns  bold  difplay. 
To  Salem's  aid  they  ploughM  the  watery  way ; 
Yet  firft,  the  caufe  the  fanie,  on  Tago's  fliore 
They  dye  their  maiden  fword's  m  pagan  gore. 
Proud  flood 'the  Moor  on  Lifboa's  warlike  towers  i 
From  Lifboa's  walls  they  drive  the  Moorifli  powers  J 
Amid  the  thickeft  of  the  glorious  fight, 
Lo,  Henry  falls,  a  gallant  German  knight, 
A'martyr  falls  :  That  holy  tomb  behold, 
There  waives  the  bloflbm'd  palm  the  boughs  of  gold  : 
O'er  Henry^s  grave  the  facred  plant  arofe. 
And  from  the  leaves,  heaven'^s  gift,  gay  health  redundant 
^'floMfrs. 

Aloft, 

n  A  foreign  navy  hringi  the  fioui  aid^A  navy  of  crufadefs,  moftly  EnglUb. 
See  p.  J09.  vol.  i. 

o  And  from  the  Jean^es This  kgend  is  mentioned  by  fome  ancient  Por* 

tuguefe  chronicles.  Homer  would  have  availed  himfdf,  as  Camoens  has 
done,  of  a  tradition  To  enthufiaftical,  and  charadteriftic  of  the  age.  Henry 
was  a  native  of  Bonneville  near  Cologn.  His  tomb,  fays  Caftera,  Is  ftillto 
be  feen  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Vincent,  but  without  the  palm. 
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Aloft,  unfurl  J  ,Ae  valii^nt  Paulus  cries; 
Inftant  new  wars  on  new*fpread  enfigns  rife.      ;      ,    ^ 
In  robes  of  white  beh<^  a  prieft  «•  advance  I 
His  fword  in  fplinters  fmitee  the  Moori£b  lance : 
Arronchez  won  revenges  lifafa  fall : 
And  lo,  on  fair  Say  ilia's  batter'd  wall. 
How  boldly  calm  amid  the  crafhi^ag  fpears^ 
That  hero-fonn  the  Lufian  ftandard  rears. 
There  bleeds  the  war  on  fair  Vandalia'^  plai»  2 
Lo,  ruQiing  through  the  Moors  o'er  hills  of  flaja    .< 
The  hero  rides,  and  proves  by  genuine  claim 
The  fon  of  Egas  ^,  and  his  worth  the  fame*    . 
Pierced  by  his  dart  the  ftandard  bearer  dies  ^ 
Beneath  his  feet  the  Moorifli  ftandard  lies :      .       .     .; 
High  o'er  the  field,  behold  the  glorious  blaze  I 
The  vlftor-youtlv  the  Lufian  flag  difplays.  ' 
Lo,  while  the  moon  through  midnight  azure  rides,        - 
From  the  high  wall  adown  his  fpear-ftafF  glides 
The  dauntkfs  Gerrald  :  in  his  left  he  '  bears 
Two  watchmens'  heads,  his  right  the  faulchion  rears : 

The 

P  Jtf  robei  'jf  tvhite  behold  a  prieft  advance.'-^*'  Theotonlus,  prior  of  the 
"  regulars  of  St.  Auguftine  of  Conymbra.  Some  ancient  chronicles  relate 
**  thiscircumftance  as  mentioned  by  Camocns.  Modem  writers  affert,  that 
*<  he  never  quitted  his  breviary.**    €aftera, 

q  The  fon  of  Egas — He  was  named  Mem  Moniz,-and  was  fon  of  Egas 
Moniz^  celebrated  for  the  furrender  of  hjmfelf  and  family  to  the  king  of 
Caftile,  as  already  mentioned, 

»  The  dauntlejs  Gerrald^-^'  He  was  a  man  of  rankj^wliOiJa  order  to  avoid 
die  legal  puniihrnent  to  which  feveral  crimes  rendered  him  obnoxious,  put 

S  3  hlmfelf 
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The  gate  he  opens ;  fwift  from  ambufli  rife 
His  ready  bands^  the  city  falls  his  prize : 
Evora  ftill  the  grateful  honour  pays. 
Her  banner'd  flag  the  mighty  deed  difplays : 
There  frowns  the  hero ;  in  his  left  he  bears 
The  two  cold  heads,  his  right  the  faulchion  rears. 
Wronged  by  his  king,  and  burning  for  »  revenge. 
Behold  his  arms  that  proud  Caftilian  change ; 
The  Mooriih  buckler  on  his  bread  he  bears. 
And  leads  the  fierceft  of  the  pagan  fpears. 
Abrantes  falls  beneath  his  raging  force. 
And  now  to  Tago  bends  his  furious  courfe. 
Another  fate  he  met  on  Tago's  (hore. 
Brave  Lopez  from  hb  brows  the  laurels  tore; 
His  bleeding  army  ftrew'd  the  thirfty  ground. 
And  captive  chains  the  rageful  leader  bound. 
Refplendent  far  that  holy  chief  behold  ! 
Afide  he  throws  the  facred  ftaff  of  gold. 

And 

lumfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  freebooters.  Tiring,  however,  of  that  life, 
he  refolved  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  his  fovcreign  by  fomc  noble  aftion.  FuU 
of  this  idea,  one  evening  he  entered  Evora,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
Moors.  In  the  night  he  killed  the  centinels  of  one  of  the  gates,  wliich  he 
opened  to  his  companions,  who  foon  became  mafters  of  the  place.  This 
exploit  had  its  defired  effeft.  The  king  pardoned  Gerrald,  and  made  him 
governor  of  Evora.  A  knight  with  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  two  heads  In 
the  other,  from  that  time  became  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  city."  Caflers, 
«  Wronged  by  his  king — Don  Pedro  Fernando  de  Caftro,  injured  by  the 
family  of  Lara,  and  denied  redrefs  by  the  king  of  Caftile,  took  the  infamous 
revenge  of  bearing  arms  againft  his  native  country.  At  the  head  of  a 
Moorifli  army  he  committed  fcvcral  outrages  in  Spain  5  but  was  totally 
defeated  in  Portugal. 
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And  wields  the  fpear  of  iteel.    How  bold  advance 
The  numerous  Moorsy  and  with  the  relied  lance 
Hem  round  the  trembling  Lufians  I  Calm  and  bold 
Still  towers  the  prieft,  and  lo>  the  ikies  t  unfold : 
Cheer'd  by  the  vifion  brighter  than  the  day 
The  I«iu(ians  trample  down  the  dread  array 
Of  Hagar's  legions :  on  the  reeking  plain 
Low  with  their  flaves  four  haughty  kings  lie  (Iain. 
In  vain  Alcazar  rears  her  brazen  walls^ 
Before  his  rufliing  hoft  Alcazar  falls. 
TherCi  by  his  altar,  now  the  hero  fhinesy 
And  with  the  warrior's  palm  his  mitre  twines. 
That  chief  behold :  though  proud  Caftilia's  hoft 
He  leads,  his  birth  (hall  Tagus  ever  boaft. 
As  a  pent  flood  buries  headlong  o'er  the  ftrand 
So  pours  his  fury  o'er  Algarbia's  land : 
Nor  rampired  town,  nor  caftled  rock  afford 
The  refuge  of  defence  from  Payors  fword. 
By  night-veil'd  art  proyd  Sylves  falls  his  ftty^ 
And  Tavila's  high  walls  at  middle  day 

Fearlcfs 

t  ^..^andhf  the  files  uttfM-m<«  According  to  fome  ancient  Porhi^efe  hif- 
*<  tories^Don  Matthew,  biHiopof  Li(bon»intherejg:n  of  Aionzo  I.  attempted 
<<  to  reduce  Alcazar^  then  in  pofleflion  of  the  Moors.  His  troops  being  fud. 
**  denly  furrounded  by  a  numerous  party  of  the  enemy,  were  ready  to  fly, 
"  when,  at  the  prayers  of  the  biHiop,  a  venerable  old  man,  cloathed  in 
**  white,  with  a  red  crofs  on  his  breail,  appeared  in  the  air.  The  miracle 
"  difpelled  the  fears  of  the  Portuguefe ;  the  Moors  were  defeated,  aqd  the 
**  ccnqueil  of  Alcazar  crowned  the  vidtory.'*    Cuftera^ 
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Fearlefs  he  fcales :  Her  ftreets  in  blood  deplore 

The  fcren  bravfc  hunters  murdered  by  the  "  Moon 

Thefethree  bold  khightshow  dread !  Thro'Spaih  and  'France 

At  juft  and  toumay  ^th  the  tilted  lance 

Vi£lor8  they  rode :  Caftilia's  court  beheld 

Her  peers  overthrown ;  the  peers  with  rancout  fwell'd : 

The  braved  of  the  three  their  fwords  funround  ; 

Brave  Ribeir  ftrews  them  vanquilh'd  o'er  die  gronnd. 

New  let  thy  thoughts,  all  wonder  and  on  fire. 

That  darling  fon  of  warlike  fame  admire ! 

Proftrate  at  proud  Caftilia's  monarch's  feet 

His  land  lies  trembling  :  lo,  the  nobles  meet : 

Softly  they  feem  to  breathe,  and  forward  bend 

The  fervile  neck ;  each  eye  diftrufts  his  friend  y 

Fearful 

^  .     berfirtets  in  hleod  diphn 

the  f even  brave  hunters  murdered  by  the  Mosr, 

—  "  During  a  truce  with  the  Moors,  fix  cavaliers  of  the  order  of  St. 
*'  James  were,  while  on  a  hunting  paity,  furrounded  and  killed  by  9 
*<  numerous  body  of  the  Moors.  During  the  /ight,  in  which  the  gentlemen 
*'  fold  their  lives  dear,  a  common  carter,  ramed  Garcias  Rodrigo,  who 
**  chanced  to  pafs  that  way,  came  generourly  to  their  affiftance,  and  loft 
«  his  life  along  with  them.  The  poet,  in  giving  all  feven  the  fame  title, 
**  (hews  us  that  virtue  conftitutes  true  nobility.  Don  Payo  de  Corrca, 
"  grand  maftcr  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  revenged  the  death  of  thcfe  brave 
'*  unfortunates,  by  the  fack  of  Tavila,  where  his  juft  rage  put  the  garrifon 
**  to  the  fword/*     Cajiera. 

»  Tbefc  three  bold  knights  bow  ^r«^ /-—Nothing  can  giv^  us  a  ftrongcr 
picture  of  the  romantic  character  of  their  age,  than  the  manners  of  thefe 
champions,  wlio  were  gentlemen  of  birth ;  and  whq,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
knight-errantry,  went  about  from  court  to  court  in  queft  of  adventm-es. 
Their  names  were,  Conjalo  Ribeiro  ;  Fernando  Martinez  de  Santarenc; 
and  Vafco  Ancz,  foftcr-brother  to  Mary,  queen  of  Caftiie,  daughter  of 
Alonzo  IV.  of  Portugal. 
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Fearful  each  tongUe  to  fpcak  5  each  bofom  cbld : 

When  coIourM  with  ftem  rage,  ereft  and  bold 

The  hero  rifcs  i  Here  no  foreign  throne 

Shall  fix  its  bafe  j  my  native  Hing  alone 

Shall  reign— Then  rufliing  to  the  fight  he  leads ; 

Low  vanquifhM  in  the  duft  Caftijia  bleeds. 

Where  proudeft  hope  might  deem  it  vain  to  dare, 

God  led  him  on,  and  crown'd  the  glorious  war. 

Though  fierce  as  num^rous-are  the  hofts  that  dwell 

By  Betis'  ftrea^,  thefe  hofts  before  him  fell. 

The  fight  beljiold :  while  abfent  from  his  bands, 

Preft  on  the  ftcp  of  flight  his  army  ftands. 

To  call  the  chief  an  herald  fpeeds  away : 

Low  on  his  knees  the  gallant  chief  furvey ! 

He  pours  his  foul,  with  lifted  hands  implores. 

And  heaven's  afiifting  arm,  infpired,  adores^ 

Panting  and  pale  the  herald  urges  fpeed : 

With  holy  truft  of  vi&ory  decreed, 

Carelefs  he  anfwers.  Nothing  urgent  calls ; 

jS^nd  foon  the  bleeding  foe  before  him  falls. 

To  Numa  thus  the  pale  patricians  fled ; 

The  hoftile  fquadrons  o'er  the  kingdom  fpread. 

They  cry ;  unmoved  the  holy  king  replies. 

And  I,  behold,  am  ofering  r  facrifice ! 

Earneft 


7  And  /,  behold y  am  offerlrtg  facnJice.-^ThU  line,  the  fimplicify  of  which, 
I  think,  contains  great  dignity,  is  adopted  from  FanAiaw, 

And  I,  ye  fee,  am  Offering  facrifice.— 

who 
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Earned  I  fee  thy  wondering  eyes  inquire 
Who  this  illuftrious  chief,  his  country's  fire  ? 
The  Lufian  Scipio  well  might  fpeak  his  *  fame. 
But  nobler  Nunio  fliines  a  greater  name : 
On  earth's  green  bofom,  or  on  ocean  grey, 
A  greater  never  (hall  the  fun  furrey. 

Known  by  the  filver  crofs  and  fable  ^  fliield. 
Two  knights  of  Malta  there  command  the  field ; 
From  Tago's  banks  they  drive  the  fleecy  prey. 
And  the  tired  ox  lows  on  his  weary  way  : 
When,  as  the  falcon  through  the  foreft  glade 
Darts  on  the  leveret,  from  the  brown-wood  (hade 

Darts 

who  has  here  catched  the  fpirit  of  the  original : 

A  quern  Ibe  a  dura  nova  eftava  dando, 
Pols  eu,  reffondey  efiou  Jacrijicando, 

i.  e.  To  whom  when  they  told  the  dreadful  tidings.  *'  And  I,  he  replies^ 
am  facrificing.'*  The  piety  of  Numa  was  crowned  with  vi£lory,  Vid. 
Plut.  in  vit.  Num. 

«  The  Lufian  Scipio  ivell  might  fpeak  his  farrier 
But  nobler  "Sunlojhines  a  greater  rame.-^ 

Caftera  juftly  obferves  tlie  happinefs  with  which  Camoens  introduces  the 
name  of  tliis  truly  great  man.  //  va,  fays  he,  le  mmmer  tout  a  t'beure  avec 
tuie  addrejfe  et  une  magnificence  digne  d'^unfi  beaufujet, 

*  Two  knights  of  Aftf/z^z.—Thefe  knights  were  firft  named  knights  Hofpi- 
tallars  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  afterwards  knights  of  Rhodes,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  to  Meflina,  ere  Malta  was  afligned  to  them,  where  they 
now  remain.  By  their  oath  of  knighthood  they  are  bound  to  proted  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  profanation  of  infidels ;  and  immediately  on  tak- 
ing tliis  oath,  they  retire  to  their  colleges,  where  they  live  on  their  revenues 
in  all  the  idlenefs  of  monkifli  luxury.  Their  original  habit  was  black  with 
a  white  crofs  5  their  arms  gules,  a  crofs  argent. 
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Darts  Roderic  on  their  rear ;  in  fcatter'd  flight 
They  leave  the  goodly  herds  the  viftor's  right. 
Again,  behold,  in  gore  he  bathes  his  fwOrd  ; 
Hia  captive  friend,  to  liberty  ^  reftored. 
Glows  to  review  the  caufc  that  wrought  his  woe. 
The  caufe,  his  loyalty  as  taintlefs  fnow, 
Here'treafon's  well-earn'd  meed  allures  thine  eyes. 
Low  groveling  in  the  duft  the  traitor  dies ; 
Great  Elvas  gave  the  blow :  Again,  *  behold. 
Chariot  and  fteed  in  purple  flaughter  roU'd  : 
Great  Elvas  triumphs  j  wide  o'er  Xcres'  plain 
Around  him  reeks  the  nobleft  blood  of  Spain* 

Here 

^  ITis  w/rwe/nV«</.— Before  John  I.  mounted  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
one  Vafco  Porcallo  was  governor  of  Villaviciofa.  Roderic  de  Landroal  and 
his  friend  Alvarez  Cuytado,  having  difcovercd  that  he  was  in  the  intcreft  of 
the  king  of  Caililey  drove  him  from  his  town  and  fortrefsy.  On  the  eftabli/h- 
ment  of  king  John,  Porcallo  had  the  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of  that  prince, 
but  no  fooner  was  he  re-inilued  in  the  garrifon,  than  he  delivered  it  up  to 
the  Caflilians ;  and  plundered  the  houfe  of  Cuytado,  whom,  witli  his  wife, 
he  made  prifoner;  and  under  a  numerous  party,  ordered  to  be  fent  to 
Oliven^a.  Roderic  de  Landroal  hearing  of  this,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
efcort,  and  fet  his  friend  at  liberty.    Caftera. 

«  Here  treafon*s  well-eanCd  meed  allures  thine  ^«.-^ While  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  was  divided,  fome  holding  with  John  the  newly  elected  king,  and 
others  with  the  king  of  Caftile,  Roderic  Marin,  governor  of  Campo.Major> 
declared  for  the  latter.  Fernando  d*£lvas  endeavoured  to  gain  him  to  the 
intereft  of  his  native  prince,  and  a  conference,  with  the  ufual  aifurances  of 
fafety,  was  agreed  to.  Marin,  at  this  meeting,  feized  upon  Elvas,  and  fent 
him  prifoner  to  his  cafUe.  Elvas  having  recovered  his  liberty,  a  few  days 
after  met  his  enemy  in  the  field,  whom  in  his  turn  he  made  captive ;  and 
the  traiterous  Marin,  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  their  capUin  to 
fave  his  life,  met  the  rew^d  of  his  treafon  from  the  foidiers  of  Elvas. 
P^tlyfrom  Cafiera* 
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Here  Li(boa's  fpadous  harbour  meets  the  view  ; 
How  vaft  the  foes,  the  Lufian  fleet  how  few ! 
Cafteers  proud  war-fhips,  circling  round,  eaclofe 
The  Lufian  galleys^  through  their  thundering  rows. 
Fierce  preffing  on,  Pereira  fearlefs  rides, 
His  hooked  irons  grafp  the  Ammirars  fides: 
Confufion  maddens ;  on  the  dreadlefs  knight 
Caftilia's  navy  pours  its  gathered  might : 
Pereira  dies,  their  felf- devoted  prey. 
And  fafc  the  Lufian  galleys  fpecd  **  away. 

Lo,  where  the  lemon  trees  from  yon  green  hill 

Throw  their  cool  fliadows  o*er  the  cryftal  rill ;  ^ 

There  twice  two  hundred  fierce  Caftilian  foes 

Twice  eight,  forlorn,  of  Lufian  race  cnclofe  : 

Forlorn  they  feem ;  but  taintlefs  flowed  their  blood 

From  thofe  three  hundred  who  of  old  withftood. 

Withftood,  and  from  a  thoufand  Romans  tore 

The  viftor-wreath,  what  time  the  *  {heph'erd  bore 

The  leader's  ftafF  of  Lufus :  equal '  flame 

Infpired  thefe  few,  their  vidlory  tie  fame. 

Though 

*  Andfafe  the  Lufan  galhysfpeed  anvay.'^A  numerous  fleet  of  the  CafU- 
lians  being  on  their  way  to  lay  fiege  to  Li/bon,  Ruy  Pereyra,  the  Portugueie 
commander,  feeing  no  poflibility  of  vlftory,  boldly  attacked  the  Spaniih 
admiral.  The  fury  of  his  onfet  put  the  Caftilians  in  diforder,  and  allowed 
the  Portuguefe  galleys  a  fafe  efcape.  In  this  brave  piece  of  fervice  the  gal- 
lant Pereyra  loft  his  life.     Cafiera. 

•  —  tbeJbepberd-^Virhtvis, 

f  —  equal  fame  injfired  /i&^y^/fw.— The  Caftilians  having  laid  fiegc  to 
Almada,  a  fortrcfs  on  a  mountain  near  Lilbon,  the  garrifon,  in  the  utmoft 

diftrefs 
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Though  twenty  lances  brave  each  fingle  fpeaf, 

Never  the  foes  fupcriot  might  to  fear 

Is  our  inheritance,  our  native  right. 

Well  tried,  well  proved  in  many  a  dreadful  fight* 

That  dauntlefs  carl  behold;  on  Libya's  coaft^ 
Far  from  the  fuccour  of  the  Lufian  5  hod. 
Twice  hard  befieged  he  holds  the  Ceutan  towers 
Againft  the  banded  might  of  Afiric's  powers. 
That  ^  other  earl  j-itehold'the  port  he  bore ; 
So  trod  ftem  Mars  oh  Thracia*s  hills  of  yore. 
What  groves  of  fpears  Alcazar's  gates  furround ! 
There  Afric's  nations  blacken  o'er  the  ground. 
A  thoufand  enfigns  glittering  to  the  day 
The  waining  moon's  flant  Clver  bonis  difplay. 

ta 


dilh-efs  for  water,  were  obligd  at  times  to  make  failles  to  the  bottom  of  th* 
hill  In  que  ft  of  it.  Seventeen  Portuguefe  thus  employed,  were  one  day  at- 
tacked by  four  hundred  of  t^e  enemy.  They  made  a  brave  defence  and 
happy  retreat  Into  thcif  fbrtrcfs.     Caftera. 

g  Far  from  the  fuccour  of  the  Luftan  i>^.— When  Alonzo  V.  took  Cetita^ 
Don  Pedro  dc  Menezes  was  the  only  officer  in  the  army  who  was  willing 
to  become  governor  of  that  fortrefs  \  which,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  fuccour  from  Portugal,  and  the  eameft  defire  of  the  Moors  to  regain  it^ 
was  deemed  untenable.  He  gallantly  defended  his  poft  in  two  fevere 
fieges.  ,    , 

^  That  other  earl^-^^Wt  was  the  natural  fon  of  Don  Pedro  de  Menezes* 
Alonzo  V.  one  day  having  rode  out  from  Ceuta  with  a  few  attendants,  was 
attacked  by  a  numerous  party  of  the  Moors,  when  De  Vian,  and  fome  others 
under  him,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives,  purchafed  the  fafe  retreat  of 
their  fovereign. 
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In  vain  their  rage ;  no  gate,  no  turret  fallSf 
The  brave  De  Vian  guards  Alcazar's  walls. 
In  hopelefs  conflid  loft  his  king  appears  ; 
Amid  the  thickeil  of  the  Mooriih  fpears 
Plunges  bold  Vian :  in  the  glorious  ftrife 
He  dies,  and  dying  faves  his  foyereign's  life. 

niuftrious,  lo,  two  brother-heroes  (hine. 
Their  birth,  their  deeds,  adorn  the  royal  line  ; 
To  every  king  of  princely  Europe  *  known. 
In  every  court  the  gallant  Pedro  fhone. 
The  glorious  ^  Henry— kindling  at  his  name 
Behold  my  failors'  eyes  all  fparkle  flame  1 
Henry  the  chief,  who  firft,  by  heaven  infpiied. 
To  deeds  unknown  before,  the  failor  fired ; 
The  confcious  failor  left  the  fight  of  fliore. 
And  dared  new  oceans,  never  ploughed  before* 

The 

*  —  two  Brother. heroes flfine-^-^The  fons  oi  John  I.  Don  Pedro  was 
called  the  UlyfTcs  of  his  age,  on  account  both  of  his  eloquence  and  hit 
voyages.  He  vifited  almoft  every  court  of  lurope,  but  he  principally  dif- 
tlngulflied  himfelf  in  Germany,  where,  under  the  ftandards  of  the  emperor 
Sigifmond,  he  fignalifed  his  valour  in  the  war  againfl  the  Turks.    Cafiara. 

^  Use  glorioui  Henry. ^-^In  purfuance  of  the  reafons  affigned  in  the  Pre- 
face, the  tranflator  has  here  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  tranfpofition  in  the 
order  of  his  author.  In  Camoens,  Don  Pedro  de  Menezes,  and  his  fon  De 
Vian,  conclude  the  defcription  of  the  pidured  enfigns.  Don  Henry,  the 
greateft  man  perhaps  that  ever  Portugal  prodaced,  has  certainly  the  beft  title 
to  clofe  this  proceflion  of  the  Lulian  heroes.  And  as  he  was  the  father  of 
navigation,  particularly  of  the  voyage  of  Gama,  to  fum  up  the  narrative 
with  his  encomium,  it  may  be  hoped  has  even  fomc  critical  propriety.  It 
remains  now  to  make  a  few  obfervations   on   this  feeming  epifode  of 

CamocDi. 
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The  various  wealth  of  every  diftant  land 

He  bade  his  fleets  explore,  his  fleets  command. 

The 

Camoens.  The  ihield  of  Aohilles  has  hM  many  Imitators,  fome  in  one  de- 
gree, others  in  another.  The  imitation  of  Ariofto,  in  the  xxxiii  canto  of 
his  Orlando  Furiofo,  is  mod  fancifully  ingenious ;  and  on  this  undoubtedly 
the  Portuguefe  poet  had  his  eye.  Pharamond,  king  of  France,  having  re- 
iblved  to  conquer  Italy,  dcfircs  the  friend/hip  of  Arthur,  king  of  Britain. 
Arthur  fends  Merlin  the  magician  to  aflift  him  with  advice.  Merlin,  by  his 
fupematural  art,  raifes  a  fumptuous  hall,  on  the  fides  of  which  all  the  - 
future  wars,  unfortunate  to  the  French  in  their  invafions  of  Italy,  are 
painted  in  colours  exceeding  the  pencils  of  the  greateft  matters.  A  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  pictures,  an  epifode  much  longer  than  this  of  Camoens,  is 
given  to  the  heroine  Bradamant,  by  the  knight  who  kept  the  caftle  of  Sir 
Triftram,  where  the  inchanted  haU  was  placed.  But  though  the  poetry  be 
pleafing,  the  whole  fidlion,  unlefs  to  amufe  the  warlike  lady,  has  nothmg  to 
do  with  the  a^ibn  of  the  poem.  Unity  of  defign,  however,  is  neither 
claimed  by  Ariofto  in  the  exordium  of  his  work,  nor  attempted  in  the  exe- 
cution. An  examination  therefore  of  the  conduft  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will 
be  more  applicable  to  Camoens.  To  give  a  landfcapc  of  the  face  of  the 
country  which  is  the  fcene  of  adion,  or  to  defcribe  the  heroes  and  their 
armour,  are  the  becoming  ornaments  of  an  epic  poem.  Miiton^s  beautiful 
defcription  of  Eden,  and  the  admirable  painting  of  the  ihield  oi  Achilles, 
are  like  the  embroidery  of  a  fuit  of  cloaths,  a  part  of  the  fubje^,  and  injure 
not  the  gracefuhiefs  of  the  make;  or  in  other  words,  deftroy  not  the  unity 
of  the  adlion.  Yet  let  it  be  obferved,  that  admirable  as  they  are,  the  pic. 
tures  on  the  fliield  of  Achilles,  considered  by  themfelves,  liave  no  relation 
to  the  adion  q£  the  Iliad.  If  fix  of  the  apartments  may  be  £ud  to  roufe  the 
hero  to  war,  the  other  fix  maj  with  equal  juftice  be  called  an  obvious 
admonition  or  a  charge  to  turn  hulbandnnan.  In  that  part  of  the  iSneid 
where  Virgil  greatly  improves  upon  his  mailer,  in  the  vifions  of  his  future 
race  which  Anchlfes  gives  to  JEntSiS  in  Elyfium,  the  bufinefs  of  the  poem 
is  admirably  fuflained,  and  the  hero  is  infpired  to  encounter  every  danger  on 
the  view  of  fo  great  a  reward.  The  defcription  of  the  ihield  of  i£neas 
however  is  lefs  conneded  with  the  conduEi  of  the  fable.  Virgil,  indeed,  in- 
tended that  his  poem  ihould  contain  all  the  honours  of  his  country,  and  has 
therefore  charged  the  ihield  of  his  hero  with  what  parts  of  the  Roman  hiilory 
wrere  omitted  in  the  vifion  of  Elyfium.  But  fo  foreign  are  thefe  pidlures  to 
tlie  war  with  Tumus,  that  the  poet  himfelf  tells  us  iCneas  was  ignorant  of 
the  hlilory  which  they  contained. 
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The  ocean's  great  difcoveicr  he  (hines  ; 
Nor  left  his  Lonours  in  the  martiai  lines : 

The 

T^^tff  /er  cljpsm  VuUaaf  isnAfarentis 
M^c'^  :  raumjiu  iimarmi  m^utc  gaSei. 

Tbcfc  dbfcrvatjons,  which  the  tranflator  believes  have  tkzpt&  tbe  oxdccy 
were  fugged  to  him  hj  the  cofsdad  of  Camoois,  whole  defipi,  Ekr  that 
of  Vir^Ily  was  to  write  a  poem  which  might  contain  all  the  triimqslis  of  his 
ctfimtiy.  As  the  fhield  of  ^neas  fappEes  what  cofdd  not  be  iatFodiKcd  m 
the  ^fioo  of  Eiyfiom,  fb  the  enfigns  of  Garoa  complete  die  porpoCe  of  the 
third  and  fourth  Lafiads.  The  ufe  of  that  long  epiibde,  d>e  cooveriatioD 
vnxh  the  king  of  Melinda,  and  its  conncdion  with  the  fubjed,  hare  been 
^ready  obfcrved.  The  feeming  epifode  of  the  pldures,  while  it  fulfils  ^ 
promifey 

Ad  all  nrf  c:3rtTy*s  voari  tli  Jssg  ^ 


IS  alfo  admirably  conceded  with  the  condud  of  tbe  poem.  Tbe  Indiaas 
naturally  defire  to  be  informed  of  the  country,  the  hiftoryy  and  power  of 
tbelr  foreign  victors,  and  Paclas  fcts  it  before  their  eyes.  In  every  pn>- 
grefficn  of  the  fcenery  the  bufincfs  of  the  poem  advances.  The  rcgoit  and 
his  attendants  are  ftruck  with  the  warlike  grandeur  and  power  of  the 
ftrangers,  and  to  accept  of  their  frlendfliip,  or  :o  prevent  the  forerunners  of 
fo  martial  a  nation  from  carr/ii.g  home  the  tidacgs  cf  the  dlfcovery  of  India, 
becomes  ihe  great  cb3e€l  cf  their  conf-deratior.  And  from  the  parens  of 
tbe  Indians  and  Moors,  thus  agitated,  the  great  cataflroplie  of  the  Lufiad  is 
both  naturally  and  artfuliy  produced. 

As  ever)*  reader  Is  rot  a  critic  in  poetrj-,  tofome  perhaps  the  expreffions 

And  the  tired  ox  lows  on  his  wear}  way 
lord  fiiouts  aftound  the  ear— 

And  the  abrupt  fpeech  of  an  enraged  warrior,  afcribed  to  a  pidurej 


Here  no  foreign  throne 

Shall  fix  its  bafe,  my  native  king  done 
Shall  reicn  — 


may  appear  as  unwarrantable.  This  however,  let  them  he  aflured,  is  the 
lanjuaee  of  the  genuine  fpirit  of  poetry,  when  the  produclions  of  the  lifter 
mufe  are  the  oL  jcd  of  defcrlpiion.  Ltt  one  very  bold  inrt^nce  of  this  appear 
in  the  piaure  cf  the  dance  cf  the  ycut.is  and  maidens  en  the  fliieU  of 
Achlll;>,  tJ.'Js  faithfully  rendered  hy  Mr.  Pope  j 

No-r 
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The  painted  flag  the  cloud- wrapt  fiege  difplays  j 
There  Ceuta*s  rocking  wall  its  truft  betrays. 
Black  yawns  the  breach  ;  the  point  of  many  a  fpear 
Gleams  through  the  fmoke ;  loud  fliouts  aftound  the  ear. 
Whofe  ftep  firft  trod  the  dreadful  pafs  ?  whofe  fword 
Hew'd  its  dark  way,  firft  with  the  foe  begojed  ? 
*Twas  thine,  O  glorious  Henry,  firft  to  da^e 
The  dreadful  pafs,  and  thine  to  clofe  the  war. 
Taught  by  his  might,  and  humbled  in  her  gore 
The  boaftfiU  pride  of  Afric  tower'd  no  more. 

Numerous  though  thefe,  more  numerous  warriors  fliine 
Th'  illuftrious  glory  of  the  LuGan  line. 

But 

'Now  all  at  once  they  rife,  at  once  defcend. 
With  well-taught  feet:  now  fhape,  in  oblique  ways, 
ConfusMly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  fwift  for  fight  they  fprinjg, 
And  undiftinguifhM  blend  the  flying  ring: 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circles  toft. 
And  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  iingk  fpokes  are  loft. 
The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around : 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend : 
And  general  fongs  the  fprightly  revel  end.  11.  xviii. 

Sometimes  when  defcribing  a  pidure,  poetry  will  fay,  the  figures  fern  to 
xnove,  to  tremble,  or  to  fmg.  Homer  has  once  or  twice,  on  the  ftiield  of 
his  hero,  given  this  hint  how  to  undcrftand  him.  But  often  to  repeat  the 
qualification  were  quite  oppofite  to  the  bold  and  free  fpirit  of  poefy,  which 
delights  in  perfonification,  and  in  giving  life  and  paffion  to  every  thing  it 
defcribes.  It  is  owing  to  the  fuperior  force  of  this  fpirit,  together  with  the 
more  beautiful  colouring  of  its  landfcape  views,  that  the  Ihield  of  Achilles, 
^n  poetical  merit,  fo  greatly  excels  the  buckler  of  JEt\€9s,  though  the  dWini: 
workman  of  the  latter  had  the  former  as  a  pattern  before  hini. 

Vol.  n.  T 
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But  ah^  forlorn,  what  fliame  to  barbarous  '  pride  I 
Friendlefs  the  mafter  of  the  pencil  died  ; 
Immortal  fame  his  deathlefs  labours  gave ; 
Poor  man.  He  funk  ncglefted  to  the  grave  I 

The  gallant  Paulus  faithful  thus  explained 
The  various  deeds  the  pi£lured  flags  retainM, 
Still  o'er  and  o'er,  and  ftill  again  untired. 
The  wondering  regent  of  the  wars  inqi^ired ; 
Still  wondering  heard  the  various  pleafing  tale| 
Till  o*er  the  decks  cold  fighed  the  evening  gale ; 
The  falling  darknels  dimm'd  the  eaftern  (hore. 
And  twilight  hover'd  o'er  the  billows  hoar 
Far  to  the  weft,  when  with  his  noble  band 
The  thoughtful  regent  fought  his  native  ftrand. 


I  Butaki  forlorn^  lobatjbame  to  barbarous  pride,'— In  the  original, 

Mai  fahamlhes  pincel,  faltamlbes  cores, 
Honra,  premh,  favor y  que  as  artes  criao, 

«  But  the  pencil  was  wanting,  colours  were  wanting,  honour,  reward| 
<<  favour,  the  nourifliers  of  the  arts."  This  feemed  to  the  tranflator  as  an 
impropriety,  and  contrary  to  the  purpofe  of  the  whole  fpeech  of  Paulus, 
which  was  to  give  the  Catual  a  high  idea  of  Portugal.  In  the  fate  of  the 
imaginary  painter,  the  Lufian  poet  gives  us  the  pidure  of  his  own,  and  re. 
fentment  wrung  this  impropriety  from  him.  The  fpirit  of  the  complaint 
Jiowever  is  prcferved  in  the  tranflation.     The  couplet. 

Immortal  fame  his  deathlefs  labours  gave ; 
Poor  man.  He  funk  neglefted  to  the  grave ! 

IS  not  in  the  original.  It  is  the  figh  of  indignation  over  the  unworthy  fate  of 
the  unhappy  CamoKns. 
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0*er  the  tall  mountain-forcft's  waiving  boughs 
Aflant  the  new  moon's  flender  hornfe  arofe ; 
Near  her  pale  chariot  fhone  si  twinkling  ftar^ 
And,  fare  the  murmuring  of  the  wave  afat, 
Deep-broodihg  filence  reigrt*d ;  each  labour  clofedj 
In  fleep'«  foft  arms  the  fons  of  toil  repofed^ 
And  now  no  more  the  moon  her  glimpfes  (hed, 
A  fudden  black-wing'd  cloud  the  Iky  o*erfpread, 
A  fuUen  murmur  through  the  woodland  groan'd^ 
In  woe-fwoln  Gghs  the  holbw  widds  bemoaned ; 
^orne  on  the  plaintive  gale  a  pattering  ihoWer, 
Increafed  the  horrors  of  the  evil  hour. 
Thus  when  the  God  of  earthquakes  rocks  the  ground, 
He  gives  the  prelude  in  a  dreary  found  ; 
O'er  nature's  face  a  horrid  gloom  he  throws. 
With  difmal  note  the  cock  unufual  crows, 
A  (hrill -voiced  howling  trembles  through  the  air 
As  paffing  ghofts  were  weepJng  in  defpair ; 
In  difmal  yells  the  dogs  confefs  their  fear. 
And  fliivering  own  fome  dreadful  prefence  near. 
So  lowered  the  night,  the  fuUen  howl  the  fame. 
And  mid  the  black-wingM  gloom  ilern  Bacchus  came ; 
The  form  and  garb  of  Hagar's  fon  he  took. 
The  ghoft-like  afpe£l,  and  the  threatening  ^  look, 

Then 

*  The  gboftJiie  afpeSfy  and  the  threatening  /m^^.— •Mohammed,  by  all  hifto- 
liansy  is  defcribed  as  of  a  pale  livid  complexion,  and  trux  aJptSus  et  vok 
terrihiHs^  of  a  fierce  threatening  afpe^,  voice,  and  demeanour. 
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Then  o'er  the  pillow  of  a  fbrioos  prieft, 

Whofe  burning  zeal  the  Koran's  lore  piofeft^ 

RevOaled  he  ilood  confpicoous  in  a  dream. 

His  fcmblance  fhining  as  the  moon's  pale  gleam  * : 

And  guard,  he  cries,  mj  fon,  O  timely  guard, 

Timeljr  defeat  the  dreadful  (hare  prepared : 

And  canft  thou  carelefs,  unafit:ded  fleep. 

While  thefe  ftem  lawlefs  rovers  of  the  deep 

Fix  on  thy  native  (bore  a  foreign  throne. 

Before  whofe  fteps  thy  lateil  race  (ball  groan ! 

He  fpoke ',  cold  horror  (book  the  Moorifli  prieft  ; 

He  wakes,  but  foon  reclines  in  wonted  reft  : 

Aa 

a  We  have  already  feen  the  warm  encomium  paid  by  Taflb  to  his  coteai« 
porary,  Camoens.  That  great  poet,  the  ornament  of  Italy,  has  alio  tefUfied 
his  approbation  by  feveral  imiutions  of  the  Lafiad.  Virgil,  in  no  inffamcr, 
has  more  dofeiy  copied  Homer,  than  Taflb  has  imitated  the  appearance  <d 
Bacchus,  or  the  evil  Daemon,  in  the  dream  of  the  Mooriih  prieft.  The 
enchanter  Ifmeno  thus  appears  to  the  fleeping  Solyman. 

Soliman'  Salimano,  i  tuoi  lilenti 

Ripofi  a  miglior  tempo  homai  riferva : 

Che  fotto  il  giogo  de  ftraniere  genti 

La  patria,  ove  regnaili,  ancor^  e  ferva. 

In  quefta  terra  dormi,  e  non  rammenti, 

Ch'  infepolte  de  tuoi  rofla  conferva  ? 

Ove  fi  gran*  veftigio  e  del  tuo  fcorno, 

Tu  neghittofo  afpetti  il  novo  giorno  ? 

Thus  elegantly  tranflated  by  Mr.  Hoole. 

Oh !  Solyman,  regardlefs  chief,  awake  ; 
In  happier  hours  thy  grateful  flumber  take: 
Beneath  a  foreign  yoke  thy  fubjefts  bend. 
And  ftrang.  rs  o*er  thy  land  their  rule  extend. 
Here  doft  thou  fleep  ?  here  clofe  thy  carelefs  eyes, 
While  uninterr'd  each  lov'd  aflbciate  lies  ? 
Here  where  thy  fame  has  felt  the  hoftilc  fcom, 
Canft  thou,  unthinking,  wait  the  riiing  mom  ? 
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An  airy  phantom  of  the  flumbering  brain 

He  deem'd  the  viiion  ;  when  the  fiend  again^ 

With  fterner  mien  and  fiercer  accent  fpoke ; 

Oh  faithlefs  !  worthy  of  the  foreign  yoke ! 

And  knoweft  thou  not  thy  prophet  fent  by  heaven^ 

By  whom  the  Koran's  facred  lore  was  given,         © 

God's  chiefeft  gift  to  men  :   And  muft  I  leave 

The  bowers  of  Paradife,  for  you  to  grieve. 

For  you  to  watch,  while  thoughtlefs  of  your  woe 

Yq  fleep,  the  carelefs  viftims  of  the  foe  5 

The  foe,  whofe  rage  will  foon  with  cruel  joy. 

If  unoppofed,  my  facred  flirines  deftroy. 

Then  while  kind  heaven  th'  aufpicious  hour  beftows. 

Let  every  nerve  their  infant  ftrength  oppofe. 

When  foftly  ufhered  by  the  milky  o  dawn 

The  fun  firft  rifes  o'er  the  daified  lawn. 

His 

*»  men  fofify  ujher'd  ly  the  milky  dawn 

thejunfirfi  rifes. 

<«  I  deceive  myfelf  greatly,  (fays  Cailera,}  if  this  fimile  is  not  the  moil 
*'  nob!e  and  the  mod  natural  that  can  be  found  in  any  poem.  It  has  been 
*'  imitated  by  the  SpaniHi  comedian,  the  illuflrious  Lopez  de  Vega^  in  his 
«*  comedy  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydlce,  A€t  I.  Scene  I. 

Corns  mirar  pueJefer 

Elfol  al  amaneceKf 

I  quando  fe  enciendey  noJ*^ 

•  Caftera  adds  a  very  loofe  tranflation  of  thefe  Spanifli  lines  in  French  verfc. 
The  literal  English  is,  As  the  fun  may  be  beheld  at  his  rijing,  but  when  illuftrioufly 
Mnd/edj  cannot.  Naked  however  as  this  is,  the  imitation  of  Camoens  is  evi- 
dent. As  Caftera  is  fo  very  bold  in  his  encomium  of  this  fine  fimile  of  the 
.  fun,  it  is  but  juftice  to  add  his  tranilation  of  it,  together  with  the  original 
Portuguefe,  and  the  tranflation  of  Fanfliaw.    Thus  the  French  tranflator, 

Lesyeux  peuvent  foutenir  la  clarte  du  foleil  naijfant,  mats  lorfqu'il  s^efi  avance 

dans  fa  carriere  lumlneufe,  &  que  fes  rayetts  repandent  les  ardeurs  du  midi,  on 

T  3  tacberoit 
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^18  filver  luftre^  as  the  fluning  dew 
Of  radiance  mild,  unhurt  the  eye  nay  Hew : 
But  when  on  high  the  noon-tide  flaming  rays 
Give  all  the  force  of  liring  fire  to  blaze^ 
A  giddy  darknefs  ilrikes  the  conquered  fight> 
That  dares  in  all  his  glow  the  Lord  of  light* 
Such,  if  on  India's  foil  the  tender  (hoot 
Of  thefe  proud  cedars  fix  the  ftubbom  root. 
Such  (hall  your  power  before  them  fink  decay'd. 
And  India's  ftrength  fhall  wither  in  their  (hade. 

He  fpoke ;  and  initant  from  his  vot'r/s  bed 
Together  with  Depofe,.  the  daemon  fled ; 

Agaia 

tacberolt  en  -vain  de  l*ejroifitgtr\  un  preml/t  avaiglsauat  Jtrtk  U  frix  d§  ttim 
MMdace, 

Thus  elegantly  in  the  original ; 

£m  quanto  he  fraca  a  forca  defta  gente, 
Ordena  como  em  tudo  fe  refiila, 
Porque  quando  o  fol  fae,  facilmente 
Se  pode  neile  por  a  aguda  vifla : 
Porem  depois  que  ibbe  claro,  &  ardente,^ 
Se  a  agudeza  dos  oihos  o  conquifla 
Tao  cega  fica,  quondo  ficareis, 
Se  raizes  criar  Ihe  nao  tolheis. 

And  thus  humbled  by  Fanfhaw : 

iVsw  whilil  this  people's  ftrength  is  not  yet  knit. 

Think  how  ye  may  refift  them  by  all  ways. 

For  when  the^«  is  in  his  nonage  yit, 

Upon  Iiis  morning  beauty  men  may  gaze ; 

But  let  him  once  up  to  liis  %emtb  git, 

He  ftrikes  them  blind  with  his  meridian  rays  j 

So  blind  will  ye  be,  if  ye  look  not  too't. 

If  ye  permit  thefe  adan  to  take  root. 


Again  cold  hoitot  fliook  the  zealot's  frame. 
And  all  his  hatred  of  ^leffiah's  name 
Burn'd  in  his  venom*d  heart,  while  veiFd  in  night 
Right  to  the  palace  fped  the  dsemon's  flight. 
Sleeplefs  the  king  he  found  in  dubioiis  thought ; 
His  confcious  frafud  a  thoufand  terrors  brought : 
All  gloomy  as  the  hour,  around  him  ftand 
With  haggard  looks  the  hoary  magi  p  band ; 


To 


■  Around  him  fia,nd 


H^ith  haggard  looks  the  hoary  magi  band  — 
Ot  the  Brahmins,  the  diviners  of  India.  Ammianus  Marcelllnus,  I.  23, 
(ays,  that  the  Perfian  magi  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  Brachmanes  of 
India.  And  Arianus,  1.  7.  exprefly  gives  the  Brahmins  the  name  of  magi. 
The  magi  of  India,  fays  he,  told  Alexander  on  his  pretenfions  to  divinity, 
that  in  every  thing  he  was  like  other  men,  except  that  he  took  lefs  reft,  and 
did  moie  mifchief.  The  Brahmins  are  never  among  modern  v<n"itcrs  called 
magi. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  wonderful  virtues  peculiar  to  fome 
plants  very  naturally  contributed  to  eftablifh  the  belief  in  magic.  And  cer- 
tain it  is  that  many  of  the  unlettered  natives  of  Ada  and  South.America 
have  a  knowledge  of  feveral  drugs  moft  powerful  in  their  effefts,  either  as 
poifon,  antidotes  of  poifon,  or  as  difturbers  of  the  ima^nation.  Their 
ignorance  makes  them  efteem  thefe  virtues  as  tnagical,  and  their  revenge 
againft  all  Europeans-  prompts  them  to  the  moft  religious  concealment.  In 
the  voyage  of  James  Neccius,  a  Dutchman,  in  1602,  we  have  the  account 
of  a  ftrange  delirium  which  fei zed  all  thofe  of  his  crew,  who,  near  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  had  eaten  of  a  certain  fruit  like  a  plum.  Some  imagined 
the  fliip  was  overpowered  by  enemies,  and  boldly  defended  their  cabins ; 
others  danced  and  fung  and  thought  themfelves  on  (hore  at  a  drunken 
banquet  with  their  friends.  And  while  fome  chanted  balle/ujahs,  and  believed 
they  faw  God  and  his  angels,  others  lay  howling  on  the  decks,  and  imagined 
themfelves  among  the  damned  in  hell.  (  Fide  Navig,  Jacoln  Necciu)  This 
delirium  appears  to  take  pofTeflion  of  whatever  temperament  of  mind  hap- 
pens at  the  time  to  be  predominant ;  but  happily  it  Is  cured  by  a  found  fleep* 
It  is  a  UGt  well  attefted  that  the  Brahmin  pretenders  to  magic  have  a  method 
of  afteding  the  phantafies  of  thofe  who  apply  to  them.  This  is  done  by  fome 
intoxicating  potion,  adminlftered  with  the  folemnities  of  withcraft :  while 
T  4  it 
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To  trace  what  fates  on  India's  wide  domain 
Attend  the  rovers  from  unheard-of  Spain> 
Prepared  in  daA  futurity  to  prove 
The  hell-taught  rituab  of  infernal  Jove : 
Muttering  their  charms  and  Spells  of  dreary  founds 
With  naked  feet  they  beat  the  hollow  ground  ; 
Blue  gleams  the  altar's  flame  along  the  walls> 
With  difmal  hoUow  groans  the  vi^im  falls  ; 

Wit& 

it  begins  to  operate  the  magician**  cooverlation  fixes  the  imagiiutioii  ctt 
the  objeds  be  wiihes  to  raifc ;  and  after  a  recovering  deep  thefe  objefis 
;tre  remembered  as  the  cleareft  vifions.  In  the  approaches-  of  natnral 
madneis  the  im^ination  is  intenfely  fixed  opon  fome  particiibr  ckjipCt 
or  afedion.  This  indicates  a  particular  alliance  between  this  Ipecies 
of  intoxication,  and  that  mofl  dreadful  difeafc.  The  Portagncfo  authors 
mentioD  ocber  kinds  of  natural  magic,  as  known  to  the  Indians.  When 
Alboquerqae  was  on  the  way  to  Malacca,  he  attacked  a  large  flilp,  bat 
juft  as  his  men  were  going  to  board  her,  ihe  faddenly  appeared  all  in 
flames,  which  obliged  the  Portuguefe  to  bear  off.  Three  days  afteiwaid  the 
fame  veffd  Tent  a  boat  to  Albuquerque,  offering  an  alliance,  which  was 
accepted.  The  flames,  fays  Oforius,  were  only  artificial,  and  did  not  the 
Icaft  damage.  Another  wonderful  adventure  immediately  happened.  The 
admiral  foon  auer  fent  his  long  boats  to  attack  a  fliip  commanded  by  one 
Keboada  Beeguea.  The  enemy  made  an  obftinate  refiftance.  Nehoada 
himfelf  was  pierced  with  fevtral  mortal  wounds,  but  loft  not  one  drop  of 
blood,  till  a  bracelet  was  taken  off  his  arm,  when  immediately  the  blood 
gulhed  out,  and  he  expired.  According  to  Oforius,  this  was  faid  to  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  virtue  uf  a  ftone  in  the  bracelet  taken  out  of  an  animal  called 
Cabrifia,  which  wlien  worn  on  the  body  could  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood 
from  the  moft  grievous  wounds.  It  was  natural  for  the  Portuguefe  foldiers 
to  magnify  any  appearance  of  a  ftyptic,  which  th^y  did  not  underfland. 
And  certain  it  is  that  many  barbarous  tribes  are  poffeffed  of  fome  natural 
fecrets  which  the  learned  of  Europe  do  not  yet  know.  It  is  not  long  fmce 
an  eminent  difciple  of  Newton  efteemed  the  difcovery  of  cleftricity  as  the 
dream  of  a  distempered  brain.  Barboja  relates  that  one  Machamut,  who  ex- 
pelled the  king  of  Guzarat  and  feized  the  throne,  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf 
to  poifons,  that  he  could  kill  v.l)oever  offended  him  by  fpitting  at  them. 
His  concubines  never  furvivcd  a  fecond  evening.  This  perhaps  may  be 
thought  to  confirm  what  is  faid  oi  Mitbr'idates'^  but  both  ftories  are  un- 
doubtedly fomewhat  exaggerated. 
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With  earneft  eyes  the  prieftly  band  explore 

The  entrails  throbbing  in  the  living  gore. 

And  lo,  permitted  by  the  Power  Divine, 

The  hovering  daemon  gives  the  dreadful  i  Ggtim 

Here  furious  war  her  gleamy  faulchion  draws ; 

Here  lean-ribb'd  famine  writhes  her  falling  jaws  i 

Dire  as  the  fiery  peftilential  ftar 

Darting  his  eyes,  high  on  his  trophied  car 

Stern  tyranny  fweeps  wide  o*er  India's  ground. 

On  vulture  wings  fierce  rapine  hovers  round ; 

Ills  after  ills,  and  India's  fetter'd  might, 

Th'  eternal  yoke— loud  flirieking  at  the  '  fight 

The 

q  7'be  hovering  damon  gives  the  dreadful  fgn, ^^ThU  is  an  allufion  to  the 
truth  of  hiftory.  Barros  relates,  that  an  augur  being  brought  before  the 
Zamorim>  *'  Em  bum  vafi  de  agua  Pbe  mofirara  bunas  naos,  que  vin  bam  d§ 
muy  longe  para  a  India^  e  que  a  gente  d*eUas  Jeria  total  dejirui^am  dos  Mouros  de 
aquellas  partes.  In  a  velTel  of  water  he  (hewed  him  fome  ihlps  which  from 
a  great  diftance  came  to  India,  the  people  of  which  would  effcft  the  utter 
fubverfion  of  the  Moors."  Camoens  has  certainly  chofen  a  more  poetical 
method  of  defcribing  this  divination,  a  method  in  the  fpirit  of  Virgil  j  nor 
in  this  is  he  inferior  to  his  great  maAer.  The  fupematural  flame  which 
feizes  on  Lavinia,  while  aflifling  at  the  facrifiee,  alone  excepted,  every  other 
part  of  the  augury  of  Latinus,  and  his  dream  in  the  Albunean  foreft,  whi« 
ther  he  went  to  confult  his  anceftor  the  god  Faunus,  in  dignity  and  poetical 
colouring  cannot  come  in  comparifon  with  the  divination  of  the  magi,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  da:mon  in  the  dream  of  the  Moorifh  prieft. 

'  Tb*  eternal yokc^Thxs  pi^lure,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  is  but  a  bad 
compliment  to  the  heroes  of  the  Lufiad,  and  the  fruits  of  their  difcoveiy^ 
A  little  confidecation  however  will  vindicate  Camoens.  It  is  the  dzmon 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Portuguefe  who  procure  this  divination  ;  every  thing 
in  it  is  dreadful,  on  purpofe  to  determine  the  Zamorim  to  deftroy  the  fleet  of 
Gama.  In  a  former  prophecy  of  the  conquefl  of  India,  (when  the  Catual 
defcribes  the  fculpture  of  the  royal  palace)  our  poet  has  been  careful  u> 
afcribe  the  happiefl  efleds  to  the  difcovery  of  his  heroes : 
Beneath  their  fway  majeflic,  wife,  and  mild. 
Proud  of  her  vigor's  laws  thrice  happy  India  fmiled. 
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Tbc  ftsftmg  wi£iiat  nfm  die  altar  sy^ 
And  filent  honor  ghtcs  in  every  ere : 
Pale  fiands  the  monarchy  loft  in  ctrfd  difam. 
And  now  impatient  wsts  tbe  lingering  day. 


With  gloomy  a^pefi  fofe  the  fingciing  dawn. 
And  dropping  tears  flow'd  flowly  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
The  Mooriih  prieft  with  fear  and  rengeance  franghf^ 
Soon  as  the  light  appeared  his  kindred  fought  i 
Appall'd  and  trembling  widi  ungenerous  fear. 
In  fecret  council  met,  his  tale  they  hear ; 
As  check'd  by  terror  or  impelPd  by  hate 
Of  Tarioos  means  they  ponder  and  debate, 
Againft  the  LuGan  train  what  arts  employ. 
By  force  to  flanghter,  or  by  fraud  deftroy ; 
Now  black,  now  pale,  their  bearded  cheeks  appear. 
As  boiling  rage  prevails  or  boding  fear ; 
Beneath  their  fhady  brows  their  eye-balls  roll. 
Nor  one  foft  gleam  befpeaks  the  generous  foul : 
Through  quivering  lips  they  draw  their  panting  breath. 
While  their  dark  fraud  decrees  the  works  of  death  : 
Nor  unrefolved  the  power  of  gold  to  try 
Swift  to  the  lordly  Catual*s  gate  they  hie— 
Ah,  what  the  wifdom,  what  the  fleeplefs  care 
Efficient  to  avoid  the  traitor*s  fnare  I 
What  human  power  can  give  a  king  to  know 
The  fmiling  afpeft  of  the  lurking  foe ! 

7  So 
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So  let  tfac  tyrant  •  plead— the  patriot  king 

Knows  men,  knows  whence  the  patriot  rirtues  fpring  j 

From  inward  worth,  from  confcience  firm  and  boU, 

Not  from  the  man  whofe  boneft  name  is  fold. 

He  hopes  that  virtue,  whofe  unaltered  weight 

Stands  fixt,  unveering  with  the  ftorms  of  date. 

Lured  was  the  regent  with  the  Moorifli  gold. 

And  now  agreed  their  fraudful  courfe  to  hold. 

Swift  to  the  king  the  regent*s  fteps  they  tread ; 

The  king  they  found  o'erwhelm'd  in  facred  dread. 

The  word  they  take,  their  ancient  deeds  relate, 

Tlieir  ever  faithful  fervice  of  the  '  ftate  j 

For 

*Sotet  the  tyrant  plead,— An  this  fhort  declamation,  a  feeming  excrefcence, 
the  bufinefs  of  the  poem  in  reality  is  carried  on.  The  Zamorim,  and  his 
prime  miniftery  the  Catual,  are  artfully  cliaraderifed  in  it ;  and  the  affertion 

Lured  was  the  regent  loitb  the  Moonjb  goldy 
is  happily  introduced  by  the  manly  declamatory  reflexions  which  imme- 
diately precede  it. 

'  The  Moors  ■  their  ancient  deeds  relate^ 

Their  ever  faithful  fern/ice  of  the  Jiate* 
An  explanation  of  the  word  Moor  is  here  neceffary.  When  the  Eaft  af- 
forded no  more  field  for  the  fword  of  the  conqueror,  the  Saracens,  affifled 
by  the  Moors,  who  had  embraced  their  religion,  laid  the  fineft  countries 
in  Europe  in  blood  and  defolation.  As  their  various  embarkations  were 
from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  Europeans  gave  the  name  of  Moors  to  all 
the  profeflbrs  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
eafterp  nations  blended  all  the  armies  of  tiie  Crufaders  under  one  appellation, 
and  the  Franks^  of  whom  the  army  of  Godfrey  was  moftly  compofed,  became 
their  common  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weil.  The  appellation 
even  reached  China.  When  the  Portuguefe  firft  arrived  in  that  empire,  the 
Chinefe  foftening  the  r  into  1,  called  both  them  and  their  cannon,  by  the 
name  of  FalanAs,  a  name  which  is  ilill  retained  at  Canton,  and  other  parts  of 

the 
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For  ages  long,  from  (hore  to  diftant  (hore 
For  thcc  our  ready  keels  the  traffic  bore : 
For  thee  we  dared  each  horror  of  the  wave  9 
Whatever  thy  treafures  boaft  our  labours  gave. 
And  wilt  thou  now  confer  our  long-earn'd  due^ 
Confer  thy  favour  on  a  lawlefs  crew  ? 
The  race  they  boaft,  as  tygers  of  the  wold 
Bear  their  proud  fway  by  juftice  uncontroul'd. 
Yet  for  their  crimes,  expell'd  that  bloody  home, 
Thefe,  o'er  the  deep,  rapacious  plunderers  roam. 
Their  deeds  we  know ;  round  Afric's  fliores  they  came^ 
And  fpread,  where'er  they  paft,  devouring  flame  ; 

Mozambic'i 

the  Chlnefe  dominions.  Before  the  arrival  of  Gama»  as  already  obferved, 
all  the  traffic  of  the  Eaft,  from  the  Ethiopian  fide  of  Afiica  to  China,  was  in 
the  hands  of  Arabian  Mohammedans,  who,  without  incorporating  with  the 
pagan  natives,  had  their  colonies  eftabliHied  in  every  country  commodious  for 
commerce.  Thefe  the  Portugucfe  called  Moors ;  and  at  prefent  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India  are  called  the  Moors  of  Hindoftan  by  the  lateft  of  our 
Bnglifh  writers.  The  intelligence  which  thefe  Moors  gave  to  one  another, 
relative  to  the  adions  of  Gama ;  the  general  tenor  with  which  they  beheld 
the  appearance  of  Europeans,  whofe  rival/hip  they  dreaded  as  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  power ;  the  various  frauds  and  arts  they  employed  to  prevent 
the  return  of  one  man  of  Gama's  fleet  to  Europe ;  and  their  threat  to  with- 
draw from  the  dominions  of  the  Zamorim ;  are  all  according  to  the  truth  of 
hiftory.  The  fpeeches  of  the  Zamorim  and  of  Gama,  which  follow,  are 
alfo  founded  in  truth.  They  are  only  poetical  paraphrafes  of  the  fpeeches 
afcribed  by  Oforius,  to  the  Indian  fovcreign  and  the  Portuguefe  admiral. 
Where  the  fubjeft  was  fo  happily  adapted  to  the  epic  mufe,  to  negled  it 
would  have  been  reprehenfible :  and  Camoens,  not  unjuiUy,  thought,  that 
the  reality  of  his  hero's  adventures  gave  a  dignity  to  his  poem.  When 
Gama,  in  his  difcourfe  with  the  king  of  Melinda,  finifhes  the  defcription  of 
his  voyage,  he  makes  a  fpirited  apoftrophe  to  Homer  and  Virgil;  and 
aflftrts,  that  the  adventures  which  he  had  aftually  experienced,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded all  the  wonders  of  their  fables.  Camoens  alfo,  in  other  parts  of  the 
poem,  avails  himfelf  of  the  fame  afTcrtion, 
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Mozambic's  towers,  cnroU'd  in  flieets  of  fire, 

Blazed  to  the  fky,  her  own  funereal  pyre. 

Imperial  Calicut  fliall  feel  the  fame, 

And  thefe  proud  ftate-rooms  feed  the  funeral  flanie  \ 

While  many  a  league  far  round,  their  joyful  eyes 

Shall  mark  old  ocean  reddening  to  the  fkies. 

Such  dreadful  fates,  o*er  thee,  O  king,  depend. 

Yet  with  thy  fall  our  fate  fhall  never  blend  : 

Ere  o'er  the  eaft  arife  the  fecond  dawn 

Our  fleets,  our  nation  from  thy  land  withdrawn, 

In  other  climes,  beneath  a  kinder  reign 

Shall  fix  their  port :  yet  may  the  threat  be  vain ! 

If  wifer  thou  with  us  thy  powers  employ 

Soon  (hall  our  powers  the  robber-crew  deftroy, 

By  their  own  arts  and  fecret  deeds  o*ercome 

Here  fliall  they  meet  the  fate  efcaped  at  home. 

While  thus  the  pried  detained  the  monarch's  ear. 
His  cheeks  confeft  the  quivering  pulfe  of  fear. 
Unconfcious  of  the  worth  that  fires  the  brave. 
In  ftate  a  monarch,  but  in  heart  a  flave, 
Jle  view'd  brave  Vasco  and  his  generous  train. 
As  his  own  paffions  ftamp'd  the  confcious  ftain : 
Nor  lefs  his  rage  the  fraudful  regent  fired  i 
And  valiant  Gama's  fate  was  now  confpired. 

Ambafladors  from  India  Gama  fought. 
And  oaths  of  peace,  for  oaths  of  friendfliip  brought ; 

The 
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The  glorious  talc,  'twas  all  he  wifli'd,  to  tell  i 
So  Ilion's  fate  was  feal'd  when  Hedor  fell. 


Again  convoked  before  the  Indian  throne. 
The  monarch  meets  him  with  a  ragefol  frown ; 
And  own,  he  cries,  the  naked  truth  reveal. 
Then  (hall  my  bounteous  grace  thy  pardon  feal. 
Feign'd  is  the  treaty  thou  pretend*ft  to  bring. 
No  country  owns  thee,  and  thou  own'ft  no  king. 
Thy  life,  long  roving  o'er  the  deep,  I  know, 
A  lawlefs  robber,  every  man  thy  foe. 
And  think'ft  thou  credit  to  thy  tale  to  gain  ? 
Mad  were  the  fovereign,  and  the  hope  were  vain^ 
Through  ways  unknown,  from  utmoft  weftern  (bore^ 
To  bid  his  fleets  the  utmoft  eaft  explore. 
Great  is  thy  monarch,  fo  thy  words  declare ; 
But  fumptuous  gifts  the  proof  of  greatnefs  bear : 
Kings  thus  to  kings  their  empire's  grandeur  (hew ; 
Thus  prove  thy  truth,  thus  we  thy  truth  allow. 
If  not,  what  credence  will  the  wife  afford  ? 
What  monarch  truft  the  wandering  feaman*s  word  ? 
No  fumptuous  gift  thou  »  bring'ft — Yet,  though  fome  crime 

Has  thrown  thee  banifli'd  from  thy  native  clime, 

(Such 

^  Nojumftuom  gift  thou  bring'Jl.^-'^*  As  the  Portuguefe  did  not  expedk  to 
**  find  any«peopl^  but  favages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  only 
"  brought  with  them  fome  prefervcs  and  confections,  with  trinkets  of  coral^ 
**  of  glaft,  and  other  trifles.    This  opinion  however  deceived  them.    In 

<<  Melinda 
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(Such  oft  of  old  the  hero's  fate  has  been) 
Here  end  th]r  toils,  nor  tempt  new  fates  unfeen ; 
Each  land  the  brave  man  nobly  calls  his  home : 
Or  if,  bold  pk ates,  o*er  the  deep  you  roam» 
Skill'd  the  dread  ftorm  to  brave,  O  welcome  here ! 
^earlefs  of  death  or  fliame  coafefs  fincere : 
My  name  (hall  then  thy  dread  prote£lion  be. 
My  captain  thoif,  unrlvall'd  on  the  fea# 

Oh  now^  ye  mufes,  fing  what  goddefs  fired 
Oama's  proud  bofomj  and  his  lips  infpired. 
Fair  AciDALiA^  love's  celeftial  '  queen, 
The  graceful  goddefs  of  the  fearlefs  mien. 
Her  graceful  freedom  on  his  look  beftoVd, 
And  all  coUefled  in  his  bofom  glow'd. 
Sovereign,  he  cries,  oft  witnefs'd,  well  I  know 
The  rageful  falfehood  of  the  Moorifli  foe  \ 

Their 


**  Mellnda  and  In  Calicut  they  found  civilized  nations,  where  the  arts 
**  flourifhed  j  who  wanted  nothing ;  who  were  poflefled  of  all  the  refincur 
.«*  ments  and  delicacies  on  which  we  value  ourfelves.  The  king  of  Melinda 
*^  had  the  generofity  to  be  contented  with  the  prefent  which  Gama  made  i 
**  but  the  Zamorim,  with  a  difdainful  eye,  beheld  the  gifts  which  were  of- 
**  fered  to  him.  The  prefent  was  thus :  four  mantles  of  fcarlet,  fix  hats 
f  adorned  with  feathers,  four  chaplets  of  coral  beads,  twelve  Turkey  carf 
**  pets,  feven  drinking  cups  of  brafe,  a  cheft  of  fugar,  two  barrels  of  oil, 
f*  and  two  of  honey."     Cafiera, 

X  Fair  Andalia,  Lvoei  cd^ud  fuun.'^JCaikcn  derives  AddaUa  from 
fUn^t ,  which,  he  lays,  impUes  to  a^  without  fear  or  rdhaint.  AcidaUa 
is  one  of  the  names  of  Venus,  in  Virgil  j  derived  from  Acidalus,  a  fountain 
facscd  to  b^r  in  Boeotia* 
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I 

Their  firaadfd  taks,  from  hatitd  bred,  believ^ 

Tiune  tear  is  poi{bn'd»  and  thine  eye  decenred. 

What  light,  what  (hade  the  conrtiei's  minoor  g^tea^ .. 

That  light,  that  (hade  the  goarded  king  receives. 

Me  haft  thoa  ▼iew'd  in  colours  not  mine  own. 

Yet  bold  I  promife  fliall  mj  truth  be  known* 

If  o'er  the  feas  a  lawleft  peft  I  roam, 

A  blood-ftainM  exile  from  my  native  home. 

How  many  a  fertile  (hore  and  beauteous  ifle. 

Where  nature's  gifts  unclaimM,  unbounded  finilcy 

Mad  have  I  left,  to  dare  the  burning  zone. 

And  all  the  horrors  of  the  gulphs  unknown 

That  roar  beneath  the  axle  of  the  world. 

Where  ne'er  before  was  daring  fail  unfurPd ! 

And  have  I  left  thefe  beauteous  (hores  behind^ 

And  have  I  dared  the  rage  of  every  wind. 

That  now  breathed  fire,  and  now  came  wing'd  with  froft. 

Lured  by  the  plunder  of  an  unknown  coaft  ? 

Not  thus  the  robber  leaves  bis  certain  prey 

For  the  gay  promife  of  a  namelefs  day. 

Dread  and  ftupendous,  more  than  death-doom'd  man 

Might  hope  to  compafs,  more  than  wifdom  plan. 

To  thee  my  toils,  to  thee  my  dangers  rife : 

Ah!  Lifboa^s  kings  behold  with  other  eyes. 

Where  virtue  calls,  where  glory  leads  the  wzj 

^o  dangers  move  them,  and  no  toils  difmay« 

Long 
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Long  have  the  kings  of  Lufu*8  daring  race 

Refolded  the  limits  of  the  deep  to  trace. 

Beneath  the  morn  to  ride  the  fattheft  waves. 

And  pierce  the  fartheft  fhore  old  Ocean  laves^ 

Sprung  from  the  y  prince^  before  whofe  matcblefs  powiet 

The  ftrength  of  Afric  withered  as  a  flower 

Never  to  bloom  again^  great  Henry  (hone,  >     . 

Each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art  His  own ; 

Bold  as  his  fire,  by  toils  on  coils  untired. 

To  find  the  Indiaii  Ihore  his  pride  afpired. 

Beneath  the  ftars  that  round  the  Hydra  fliin^. 

And  where  fam'd  Airgo  hangs  the  heavenly  figtJ, 

Where  thirft  and  fever  burn  on  every  gale 

The  dauntlefs  Henry  rear'd  the  liufian  fail. 

Emboldened  by  the  meed  that  crown'd  his  toils. 

Beyond  the  wide-fpread  Ihores  and  nuiileroiis  ifles. 

Where  both  the  tropics  pour  the  burning  day. 

Succeeding  heroes  forced  th'  exploring  way : 

That  race  which  nevet  viewM  the  Pleiades  cai^ 

That  barbarous  race  beneath  the  fouthern  ftat. 

Their  eyes  beheld — ^Dread  roar'd  the  Waft — ^the  wave 

Boils  to  the  (ky,  the  meeting  whirlwinds  rave 

<yer  the  torn  heavens  j  loud  on  their  awe-ftruck  ear 

Great  Nature  feemM  to  call,  Approach  not  here-— ^ 

At 

y  Sprung  frm  f ^ />rwf «— John  I. 

Vol.  11.  U 
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At  Lifboa*s  court  they  told  their  dread  efcape. 
And  from  her  raging  tempe{t8>  named  the  *  Cape* 
«<  Thou  fouthmoft  pointy"  the  joyful  long  exdalmM, 
**  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  be  thou  for  ever  named  I 
*'  Onward  my  fleets  (hall  dare  the  dreadful  way, 
<<  And  find  the  regions  of  the  infant  day.'' 
In  vain  the  dark  and  ever-howling  blaft 
Proclaimed,  This  ocean  never  ihall  be  paft 
Through  that  dread  ocean,  and  the  tempefts'  roar. 
My  king  commanded,  and  to/  courfe  I  bore. 
The  pillar  thus  of  deathlefs  ^  fame,  begun 
By  other  chiefs,  beneath  the  riCng  fun 
In  thy  great  realm  now  to  the  fkies  I  raife. 
The  deathlefs  pillar  of  my  nation's  praife. 
Through  thefe  wild  feas  no  coftly  gift  I  brought  ^ 
Thy  fliore  alone  and  friendly  peace  I  fought. 
And  yet  to  thee  the  nobleft  gift  I  bring 
The  world  can  boaft,  the  friendfliip  of  my  king. 
And  mark  the  word,  his  greatnefs  fliall  appear 
When  next  my  courfe  to  India's  ftrand  I  fleer. 

Such 

«  Andfrwi  htr  raging  tempejls  named  the  C*r/>tf.— Sec  the  Preface^ 

»  The  pillar  thus  of  deatUefs  fame^  hegun 
By  other  chief Sy  &€»■ 

Till  I  now  ending  what  thofe  did  begin. 

The  furtheft  piUar  in  thy  realm  advance  5 

Breaking  the  element  of  molten  tin, 

Through  horrid  ftorms  I  lend  to  thee  the  dance.        Fanshaw^ 
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Such  proofs  1^11  bring  as  never  man  before 
In  deeds  of  ftrife  or  peaceful  friendfliip  bore. 
"Weigh  now  my  words,  my  truth  demands  the  light. 
For  truth  (hall  ever  boaft,  at  laft,  refiftlefs  might. 

Boldly  the  hero  fpake  with  brow  fevere. 
Of  fraud  alike  unconfcious  as  of  fear : 
His  noble  confidence  with  truth  imprefl: 
Sunk  deep,  unwelcome,  in  the  monarch's  bread;. 
Nor  wanting  charms  his  avarice  to  gain 
AppearM  the  commerce  of  illuftriousJSpain.  ' 
Tet  as  the  fick  man  loaths  the  bitter  draught. 
Though  rich  with  health  he  knows  the  cup  comes  fraught; 
His  health  without  it,  felf-deceiv'd,  he  weighs. 
Now  haftes  to  quaff  the  drug,  and  now  delays ; 
Relu£lant  thus  as  wavering  paffion  veer'd. 
The  Indian  lord  the  dauntlefs  Gama  heard : 
The  Moorifli  threats  yet  founding  in  his  ear, 
He  a£ls  with  caution,  and  is  led  by  fear. 
Wiih  folemn  pomp  he  bids  his  lords  prepare 
The  friendly  banquet,  to  the  regent's  care 
Commends  brave  Gama,  and  with  pomp  retires  : 
The  regent's  hearths  awake  the  focial  fires ; 
Wide  o'er  the  board  the  royal  feaft  is  fpread, 
And  fair  embroidered  flilnes  De  Gama's  bed. 
The  regent's  palace  high  o'erlook'd  the  bay 
Where  Gama's  black-ribb'd  fleet  at  anchor  lay. 

.  U2  Ah, 
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Ab,  why  the  Toice  of  ire  and  bitter  woe 
CKcr  Tago's  banks,  ye  nymphs  of  Tagos,  flicw  ; 
The  flowery  garlands  from  your  ringlets  torn. 
Why  wandering  wild  with  trembling  fteps  foriom ! 
The  dsmon's  rage  yon  faw,  and  markt  his  flight 
To  the  dark  manfions  of  eternal  night : 
Ton  (aw  how  howling  through  the  (hades  beneath 
He  waked  new  horrors  in  the  realms  of  death. 
What  trembling  tempefts  (hook  the  thrones  of  heD, 
And  groan'd  along  her  caves,  ye  mufes,  telL 
The  rage  of  baffled  fraud,  and  all  the  fire 
Of  powerlefs  hate,  with  tenfold  flames  confpire  ; 
From  every  eye  the  tawny  lightnings  glare. 
And  hell,  illumined  by  the  ghaftly  flare, 
(A  drear  blue  gleam)  in  tenfold  horror  (hews 
Her  darkling  caverns  -,  from  his  dungeon  rofe 
Hagar's  ftem  fon,  pale  was  his  earthy  hue. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flafti'd  the  lightnings  blue  ; 
Convulfed  with  rage  the  dreadful  (hade  demands 
The  laft  afiiftance  of  th'  infernal  bands. 
As  when  the  whirlwinds,  fudden  burfting,  bear 
Th'  autumnal  leaves  high  floating  through  the  air ; 
So  rofe  the  legions  of  th'  infernal  ftate. 
Dark  fraud,  bafe  art,  fierce  rage,  and  burning  hate : 
Wing'd  by  the  furies  to  the  Indian  ftrand 
They  bend  ;  the  daemon  leads  the  dreadful  band. 

And 
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And  in  the  bofoms  of  the  raging  Moors 
All  their  coUedcd  living  ftrength  he  pours. 
One  bread:  alone  againft  his  rage  was  fteel'd^ 
Secure  in  fpotlefs  truth's  celeftial  {hield. 

One  evening  pad,  another  evening  clofed. 
The  regent  ftill  brave  Gama's  fuit  oppofed ; 
The  Lufian  chief  his  guarded  gueft  detained, 
With  arts  on  arts,  and  vows  of  fricndfhip  feign'd. 
His  fraudful  art,  though  veil'd  in  deep  difguife. 
Shone  bright  to  Gama's  manner-piercing  eyes. 
As  in  the  fun's  bright  ^  beam  the  gamefome  boy 
Plays  with  the  (hining  fteel  or  cryftal  toy. 

Swift 

*  Ai  in  tbefutCi  bright  beam — Imitated  from  Virgil,  who,  by  the  fame 
fimile,  defcribes  the  fluftuation  of  the  thought^  of  i^neas,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Latian  war : 

.*— Laomedontius  heros 
Cunda  vidensy  magno  curarum  flu£fcuat  adu, 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  iiluc. 
In  partefque  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  verTat. 
Sicut  aquae  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ahenis 
Sole  repercuflum,  aut  radiantls  imagine  LunflB, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca :  jamquc  fub  auras 
Erigitur,  fummique  ferit  laqucaria  tefti. 

This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious  min^l. 
Thinks,  and  rejects  the  counfels  he  defign'd  j 
Explores  himfelf  in  vain,  in  every  part. 
And  gives  no  reft  to  his  diilraded  heart : 
So  when  the  fun  by  day  or  moon  by  night 
Strike  on  the  polifhM  brafs  their  trembling  light. 
The  glitt*ring  fpecies  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cad  their  dubious  beams  from  fide  to  fide  5 

U  3  Now 
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Swift  and  irregular,  by  fudden  ftarts. 
The  living  ray  with  Tiewlcfe  motion  darts. 
Swift  o'er  the  wall,  the  floor,  the  roof,  by  turns 
The  fun-beam  dances,  and  the  radiance  bums. 
In  quick  fucceflion  thus  a  thoufand  views 
The  fapient  Lufian's  lively  thought  purfues  5 
Qmck  as  the  lightning  every  view  revolves. 
And,  weighing  all,  fixt  are  his  dread  refolves. 


Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play. 
And  to  the  ceiling  flafh  the  glaring  day. 

Ariofto  has  alio  adopted  this  fimile  in  the  eighth  bo<^  of  hU  Orlando 
Fyriofo: 

Qual  d'acqua  chiara  il  tremolante  lume 
Dal  Sol  percofla,  o  da*  nottumi  ral. 
Per  gli  ampli  tctti  va  con  lungo  falto 
A  de^a,  ed  a  finiflra,  e  baHb,  ed  alto. 

So  from  a  water  clear,  the  trembling  light 

Of  Phoebus^  or  the  filver  ray  of  night. 

Along  the  fpacious  rooms  with  fplendor  plays, 

Now  high,  now  low,  and  fhifts  a  thoufand  ways.         Hoolz. 

But  the  happleil  circumllance  belongs  to  Camocns.  The  velocity  and 
various  fhiftings  of  the  fun- beam,  reflcded  from  a  piece  of  cryftal  or 
pohfhed  fteel  in  the  hand  of  a  boy,  give  a  much  ftronger  idea  of  the  violent 
agitation  and  fudden  fliiftings  qf  thought,  than  the  image  of  the  trembling 
light  of  the  fun  or  moon  reflefted  from  a  vefTel  of  water.  Th  c  brazen  vcffcl 
however,  and  not  the  water,  is  only  mentioned  by  Dryden.  Nor  murt  ano- 
ther inaccuracy  pafs  unobferved.  That  the  rcfledion  of  the  moon  JiaJbeJ  tb 
glaring  day  is  not  countenanced  by  the  original.  The  critic  however,  who, 
from  the  mention  of  thefe,  will  infer  any  difrcfpedl  to  the  name  of  Dr)'den,  is, 
as  critics  often  are,  ignorant  of  the  writer's  meaning.  A  very  different  in- 
ference is  intended :  if  fo  great  a  mafter  as  Dryden  has  erred,  let  the  reader 
remember,  that  other  tranflators  are  liable  to  fail,  and  that  a  few  inaccuracies 
ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  produced  as  the  fpecimens  of  any  compofition. 
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O'er  India's  fliorc  the  fable  night  dcfcends. 
And  Gama,  now^  fecluded  from  his  friends^ 
Detained  a  captive  in  the  room  of  ftate. 
Anticipates  in  thought  to-morrow's  fate  j 
For  jufl:  Mozaide  no  generous  care  delays^ 
And  Vasco's  truft  with  friendly  toils  repays. 


ENP  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK^ 
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BOOK    IX. 

J\.ED  rofe  the  dawn ;  roll'd  o'er  the  lowering  lky> 
The  Ikattering  clouds  of  tawny  purple  fly. 
While  yet  the  day-fpring  ftruggled  with  the  gloom, 
,  The  Indian  monarch  fought  the  regent's  dome. 
In  all  the  luxury  of  Afian  ftate 
High  on  a  gem-ftarr'd  couch  the  monarch  fate ; 
Then  on  th'  illuftrious  captive  bending  down 
His  eyes,  ftem  darkened  with  a  threatening  frown. 
Thy  truthlefs  tale,  he  cries,  thy  art  appears, 
Confeft  inglorious  by  thy  cautious  fears. 
Yet  ftill  if  friendfliip,  honed,  thou  implore. 
Yet  now  command  thy  veffels  to  the  fliore : 


Generous 
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Generous  as  to  thy  friends  thy  fails  refign, 
My  will  commands  it^  and  the  power  is  mine  : 
In  vain  thy  art,  in  vain  thy  might  withftands. 
Thy  faHs,  and  rudders  too,  my  will  *  demands: 
Such  be  the  teft,  thy  boafted  truth  to  try. 
Each  other  teft  defpifed,  I  fixt  deny. 
And  has  my  regent  fued  two  days  in  vain ! 
In  vain  my  mandate,  and  the  captive  chain ! 
Yet  not  in  vain,  proud  chief,  ourfelf  (hall  fue 
From  thee  the  honour  to  my  friendfliip  due : 
Ere  force  compel  thee,  let  the  grace  be  thine. 
Our  grace  permits  it,  freely  to  refign, 
Freely  to  truft  our  friendfhip,  ere  too  late 
Our  injured  honour  fix  thy  dreadful  fate. 

While  thus  he  fpake  lus  changeful  look  declared. 
In  his  proud  breaft  what  ftarting  paflions  warr'd. 
No  feature  moved  on  Gama's  face  was  feeti. 
Stern  he  replies,  with  bold  yet  anxious  mien. 
In  me  my  fovereign  reprefented  fee. 
His  ftate  is  wounded,  and  he  fpeaks  in  me : 
Unawed  by  threats,  by  dangers  uncontroul'd. 
The  laws  of  nations  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Ifo  more  thy  juftice  holds  the  fighteous  fpale. 
The  arts  of  falfiiood  and  the  Moors  prevail ; 

I  fee 

»  Tby  fails,  and  ruddefi  too^  i^  vnll  Jemamii^AcQordltiz  tol^iftory.    Sec 
the  Preface. 
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I  fee  the  doom  my  favour'd  foes  decree. 
Yet,  though  in  chains  I  ftand,  my  fleet  is  free. 
The  bitter  taunts  of  fcom  the  brave  difdain  ^ 
Few  be  my  words,  your  arts,  your  threats  are  vain. 
My  fovereign's  fleet  I  yield  not  to  your  **  fway  5 
Safe  (hall  my  fleet  to  Lifboa's  ftrand  convey 
The  glorious  tale  of  all  the  toils  I  bore, 
J^fric  furrounded,  and  the  Indian  ihore  ^ 

Difcovered — ^Thcfe  I  pledged  my  life  to  gain ; 
Thefe  to  my  country  fhall  my  life  maintain. 
One  wifh  alone  my  earned  heart  deCres^ 
The  fole  impaihonM  hope  my  bread  refpires  j 
'My  finifli'd  labours  may  my  fovereign  hear ! 
Befides  that  wifli,  nor  hope  I  know,  nor  fear, 
^nd  lo,  the  vidiim  of  your  rage  I  dand. 
And  bare  my  bofom  to  the  murderer's  hand. 

With  lofty  mien  he  fpake.     In  dem  difdain. 
My  threats,  the  monarch  cries,  were  never  vain : 
Swift  give  the  fign — Swift  as  he  fpake,  appeared 
The  dancing  dreamer  o'er  the  palace  rear'd ; 

Indant 

^  My  fovereign' s  Jleet  J  yield  not  to  your  fway,  •^-^^Tht  circumftance  of 
Gama's  rcfufmg  to  put  his  fleet  into  the  power  of  the  Zamorim,  is  thus 
rendered  by  Fanftiaw ; 

The  Malabar  protefts  that  he  ftiall  rot 
In  prifon,  if  he  fend  not  for  the  fhijfs* 
He  avftant,  (and  with  noble  anger  hot) 
His  haughty  meKace  weighs  not  at  twj  chi/>s» 
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Inftant  another  enfign  diftant  rofe, 

Where,  jutting  through  the  flood,  the  mountain  throws 

A  ridge  enormous,  and  on  either  fide 

Defends  the  harbours  from  the  furious  tide. 

Proud  on  his  couch  th'  indignant  monarch  fatCj^ 

And  awful  filence  fili'd  the  room  of  flate. 

With  fecret  joy  the  Moors,  exulting,  glow'd. 

And  bent  their  eyes  where  Gama's  navy  rode  ; 

Then,  proudly  heaved  with  panting  hope,  explore  v 

The  wood-crown'd  upland  of  the  bending  {horc. 

Soon  o'er  the  palms  a  maft's  tall  pendant  flows. 

Bright  to  the  fun  the  purple  radiance  glows  ; 

In  martial  pomp,  far  ftreaming  to  the  flcies. 

Vanes  after  vanes  in  fwift  fucceffion  rife. 

And  through  the  opening  forefl:-boughs  of  green 

The  fails'  white  luftre  moving  on  is  feen ; 

When  fudden  rufliing  by  the  point  of  land 

The  bowfprits  nod,  and  wide  the  fails  expand  5 

Full  pouring  on  the  fight,  in  warlike  pride. 

Extending  dill  the  rifing  fquadrons  ride : 

O'er  every  deck,  beneath  the  morning  rays. 

Like  melted  gold  the  brazen  fpear^points  blaze  ; 

Each  prore  furrounded  with  an  hundred  oars. 

Old  Ocean  boils  around  the  crowded  prores : 

And  five  times  now  in  number  Gama's  might. 

Proudly  their  boaftful  fliouts  provoke  the  fight ; 

Far  round  the  (hore  the  echoing  peal  rebounds, 

behind  the  hill  an  anfwering  ihout  refounds : 

StiU 
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Still  by  the  point  new-fprcading  fails  appear. 
Till  fcven  times  Gama's  fleet  concludes  the  rear. 
Again  the  fhout  triumphant  (hakes  the  bay ; 
Form'd  as  a  crefcent-,  wedg'd  in  firm  array. 
Their  fleet's  wide  horns  the  Lufian  (hips  enclafp. 
Prepared  to  cru(h  them  in  their  iron  grafp. 

Shouts  echo  (houts with  ftern  difdainful  eyes 

The  Indian  king  to  manly  Gama  cries. 
Not  one  of  thine  on  Li(boa's  (hore  (hall  tell 
The  glorious  tale,  how  bold  thy  heroes  fell, 
.  With  alter'd  vifage,  for  his  eyes  flafliM  fire, 
God  fent  me  here,  and  God's  avengeful  ire 
Shall  blafl:  thy  perfidy,  great  Vasco  cried. 

And  humble  in  the  duft  thy  withered  pride. 

A  prophet's  glow  infpired  his  panting  bread  ; 

Indignant  fmiles  the  monarch's  fcorn  confe(t. 

Again  deep  filence  fills  the  room  of  ftate, 

And  the  proud  Moors,  fecure,  exulting  wait : 

And  now  enclafping  Gama's  in  a  ring, 

Their  fleet  fweeps  on loud  whizzing  from  the  (Iring 

The  black-wing'd  arrows  float  along  the  flcy. 

And  rifing  clouds  the  falling  clouds  fupply. 

The  lofty  crowding  fpears  that  brifl;ling  flood 

Wide  o'er  the  galleys  as  an  upright  wood. 

Bend  fudden,  levell'd  for  the  clofing  fight ; 

The  points  wide-waiving  (hed  a  gleamy  light. 

Elate  with  joy  the  king  his  afpeft  rears, 

And  valiant  Gama,  thrill'd  vi^ith  tranfport,  hears 

His 
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His  drums'  bold  rattling  raife  the  battle. found ; 
Echo  deep-toned  hoarfe  vibrates  far  around  $ 
The  fhivering  trumpets  tear  the  (hrill-voiced  air, . 
Quivering  the  gale^  the  flaihing  lightnings  flare. 
The  fmoke  rolls  wide,  and  fudden  burfts  the  roar^ 
The  lifted  waves  fall  trembling,  deep  the  fliore 
Groans ;  quick  and  quicker  blaze  embraces  blaze 
In  flafhing  arms ;  louder  the  thunders  raife  ^ 
Their  roaring,  rolling  o'er  the  bended  fkies 
The  burft  inceffant ;  awe-ftruck  echo  dies 
Faultering  and  deafenM ;  from  the  brazen  throatsf. 
Cloud  after  cloud,  inroll'd  in  darknefs>  floats. 
Curling  their  fulph'rous  folds  of  fiery  blue> 
Till  their  huge  volumes  take  the  fleecy  hue. 
And  rowl  wide  o'er  the  (ky ;  wide  as  the  fight 
Can  meafure  heaven,  flow  rowls  the  cloudy  white : 
Beneath,  the  fmoky  blacknefs  fpreads  afar 
Its  hovering  wings,  and  veils  the  dreadful  war 
Deep  in  its  horrid  breaft ;  the  fierce  red  glare 
Chequering  the  rifted  darknefs,  fires  the  air. 
Each  moment  loft  and  kindled,  while  around. 
The  mingling  thunders  fwell  the  lengthened  found. 
When  piercing  fudden  through  the  dreadful  roar 
The  yelling  (hrieks  of  thoufands  ftrike  the  (horc : 
Prefaging  horror  through  the  monarch's  breaft 
Crept  cold ;  and  gloomy  e'er  the  diftant  caft, 

'  Through 
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Through  Gata's  hills  the  whlrUng  tempeft  *  figh'd. 
And  weftward  fwceping  to  the  blacken'd  tide, 
Howl'd  o'er  the  trembling  palace  as  it  paft. 
And  o'er  the  gilded  walls  a  gloomy  twilight  call ; 
Then,  furious  rufliing  to  the  darkened  *  bay, 
Refiftlefs  fwept  the  black-wing'd  night  away. 
With  all  the  clouds  that  hover'd  o'er  the  fight. 
And  o'er  the  weary  combat  pour'd  the  light* 

As  by  an  Alpine  mountain's  pathlefs  fide 
Some  traveller  ftrays,  unfriended  of  a  guide  j 
If  o'er  the  hills  the  fable  night  defcend. 
And  gathering  tempeft  with  the  darknefs  blend. 
Deep  from  the  cayern'd  rocks  beneath  aghaft 
He  hears  the  howling  of  the  whirlwind's  blaft  J 
Above  refounds  the  crafli,  and  down  the  fteep 
Some  rolling  weight  groans  on  with  foundering  fweep  j 
Aghaft  he  ftands  amid  the  fliades  of  night, 
And  all  his  foul  implores  the  friendly  light : 
It  comes;  the  dreary  lightnings  quivering  blaze. 
The  yawning  depth  beneath  his  lifted  ftep  betrays  ; 
Inftant  unmann'd,  aghaft  in  horrid  pain. 
His  knees  no  more  their  fickly  weight  fuftain ; 

Powerlefd 

c  Through  Gata*s  i)i//j— The  hills  of  Gata  or  Gate,  mountains  which 
form  a  natural  barrier  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Malabar. 

Nature's  rude  wall,  againft  the  fierce  Canar 

They  guard  the  fertile  lawns  of  Malabar.         Lufiad  vii. 

•*  Then,  furious  rujhing  to  the  darke?i*d  ^<7y.— For  the  circumftances  of  ti^t 
battle,  and  the  tempeft  which  then  happened,  fee  the  Preface 
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Powerlefs  he  finks>  no  more  his  heart-blood  flows  ^ 
So  funk  the  monarth^and  his  heart-blood  froze  1 
So  funk  he  down,  when  o'er  the  clouded  bay 
The  rufliing  whirlwind  pour'd  the  fudden  day: 
Difafter's  giant  arm  in  one  wide  fweep  - 
Appeared,  and  ruin  blacken'd  o'er  the  deep ; 
The  flieeted  mads  drove  floating  o'er  the  tide. 
And  the  torn  hulks  rowl'd  tumbling  on  the  fide  i 
Some  (hatt^r'd  plank  each  heaving  billow  toft. 
And  by  the  hand  of  heaven  dafh'd  on  the  coaft 
Groan'd  prores  ingulph'd,  the  lafhing  furges  rave 
O'er  the  black  keels  upturn'd,  the  fwelling  wave 
Kifles  the  lofty  maft's  reclining  head ; 
And  far  at  fea  fome  few  torn  galleys  fled. 
Amid  the  dreadful  fcene  triumphant  rode 
The  Lufian  war- (hips,  and  their  aid  bcfl:ow'd: 
Their  fpeedy  boats  far  round  aflifting  ply'd. 
Where  plunging,  ftruggling,  in  the  rolling  tide, 
Grafping  the  fliatter'd  wrecks,  the  vanquifli'd  foes 
Rear'd  o'er  the  dafliing  waves  their  haggard  brows. 
No  word  of  fcorn  the  lofty  Gama  fpokc. 
Nor  India's  king  the  dreadful  filence  broke* 
Slow  paft  the  hour,  when  to  the  trembling  fliore 
In  awful  pomp  the  vi£lor-navy  bore : 
Terrific,  nodding  on,  the  bowfprits  bend. 
And  the  red  ftreamers  other  war  portend : 
Soon  burfts  the  roar ;  the  bombs  tremendous  rife. 
And  trail  their  blackening  rainbows  o'er  the  flcies ; 

2  O'er 
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Cer  Calicut's  proud  domes  their  rage  they  pour. 
And  wrap  her  temples  in  a  fulph'rous  (hower. 
^fis  o'er '—In  threatening  filence  rides  the  fleet : 
Wild  rage  and  horror  yell  in  every  ftreet ; 
Ten  thoufands  pouring  round  the  palace  *  gate^ 
In  clamorous  uproar  wail  their  wretched  fate : 
While  round  the  dome  with  lifted  hands  they  knecFd^ 
Give  juftice,  juftice  to  the  ftrangers  yield— 
Our  friends,  our  huibands,  fons,  and  fathers  flain ! 
Happier,  alas,  than  thefe  that  yet  remain       ■> 

Curft  be  the  councils,  and  the  arts  unjuft ^ 

Our  friends  in  chains^our  city  in  the  duft-* 
Yet,  yet  prevent 

The  filent  Vasco  (aw 
The  weight  of  horror  and  overpowering  awe 
That  (hook  the  Moors,  that  Ihook  the  regent's  knees. 
And  funk  the  monarch  down — By  fwift  degrees 
The  popular  clamour  rifes.     Loft,  unmanned. 
Around  the  king  the  trembling  council  ftand ; 
While  wildly  glaring  on  each  other's  eyes 
Each  lip  in  vain  the  trembling  accent  tries  ; 
With  anguifti  ficken'd,  and  of  ftrength  bereft, 
Eameft  each  look  inquires.  What  hope  is  left ! 
In  all  the  rage  of  fhame  and  grief  aghaft, 
The  monarch,  faultering,  takes  the  word  at  laft ; 

®  Ten  thoujands  pouring  round  the  palace  gatcy 
In  clamoroui  uproar       .. 
See  the  Hiftory  in  the  Preface. 


By  whom,  great  chief^  are  ^hefeproud  war4hipd  fway^d^i 
Are  tjiere  thy  mandates  honour'd  and  obe/d^?         . 
JForgJre,  'great  chie^  'let  gifts*  of  price  Teftrain  *  ' 

Thy  juft  i€venge-^haU  Indiars  gifta  be  muf'      n 
Oh  fpare  my  people  and  tiuSir  dooih'd  abode&<^A-<i-v   i 
Prayers,  vows,  aild  gifts^ a^qpddfe theinjnred  gcidn  :  c      •.: 
Shall  man  deny-p-—^  Swift  zndikhiaLvit^ipzitt  .. 
The  weak,  the  innocent  cmiftfs  liheit  c^te-l   .    >■     t    ...!. 
Helplefs  as  innocent  of  guild  to  tbee^' :. : 
Behold  thefe  ijioufands  bend  the  fuppHantilchei^  ■  n 

Thy  navy*s  thundering  fides  blaek  to  the  land  i   .     . 
Difplay  their  terrors-^yet  mayft  thou  command  ■     ■    » 


O'erpowcr'd  lie  paufed.    Majeftic  and  ferene 
Great  Vasco  rofe,  then  pointing  to  the  fcene 
Where  bled  the  war.  Thy  fleet,  proud  king,  behold 
O'er  ocean  and  tlie  ftrand  in  carnage  roird ! 
So  ihall  this  palace  fmoking  in  the  duft, 
And  yon  proud  city  weep  thy  arts  unjuft* 
The  Moors  I  knew^  and  for  their  fraud  prepared, 
t  left  my  fixt  command  my  navy's  ^^uard : 
WhateVr  from  {hore  my  name  or  feal  convey'd 
Of  other  weight,  that  fixt  command  forbade ; 
Thus,  ere  its  birth  defl.roy*d,  prevented  fell 
What  fraud  might  dif^ate,  or  what  force  compeh 


This 


f  J  left  myfxt  command  try  navy'*s  guard— *^ 
Unmindful  of  my  fat t.'^ 
This  mod  magnanimous  refolution,  to  (acrifice  his  own  fafety  or  his  life  for 
ihe  fafe  return  of  the  fleet,  is  (Iri^y  true.    See  the  Preface. 
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This  mom  the  (acrifice  of  firaud  I  fiood. 

But  hark,  there  lifes  the  brother  of  my  blood. 

And  lifes  the  friend,  whofe  cates  conjcun'd  controut 

Thefe  floating  towers,  bodi  brofhers  of  my  foaL 

If  thrice,  I  faid,  anfe  the  golden  mom. 

Ere  to  my  fleet  you  mark  my  glad  return,  . 

Dark  fraud  with  vH  her  Moorifh  arts  withfttnds. 

And  force  or  death  withholds  me  from  my  bands : 

Thus  judge,  and  fwift  unfurl  tlie  homeward  (aal^ 

Catch  the  firfi:  breathing  of  the  eafterh  gale^ 

Unmindful  of  my  fate  oh  India's  (hore :     . 

Let  but  my  monarch  know,  I  wifli  no  more  ■■    • 

Each,  panting  while  I  fpoke,  impatient  cries. 

The  tear-drop  burfting  in  their  manly  eyes. 

In  all  but  one  thy  mandates  we  obey. 

In  one  we  yield  not  to  thy  generous  fway  : 

Without  thee  never  fhall  our  fails  return  5 

India  fhall  bleed,  and  Calicut  fhall  bum  ■ 

Thrice  fhall  the  morn  arife  5  a  flight  of  bombs 

Shall  then  fpeak  vengeace  to  their  guilty  domes  : 

Till  noon  we  paufe  j  then  (hall  our  thunders  roar. 

And  defolation  fweep  the  treacherous  (hore  ■ 

Behold,  proud  king,  their  fignal  in  the  fky. 

Near  his  meridian  tower  the  fun  rides  high. 

O'er  Calicut  no  more  the  evening  (hade 

Shall  fpread  her  peaceful  wings,  my  wrath  unftaid  ; 

Dire  through  the  night  her  fmoaking  duft  (hall  gleam. 

Dire  through  the  night  (hall  (hriek  the  female  fcream. 

Thy 
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Thy  worth,  gtettt  6Mcf<  the  pstk-Kpt  regcht  cHes, 
Thy  worth  ^e  owft  5  Gh,  may  thcfc  woes  fiiffice ! 
To  thee  each  prorf  of  InAa's  W^alfh  Wfc  feftd  j 

Ambafladors,  of  itoUeft  tn^,  ittehd^^ 

Slow  as  he  fanlter^d,  Gami  tatch*d  die^drtf, 
On  terms  I  talk  not,  indtto  ttuCC  vttfdtdr 
Captives  enough  (hatU  reach- the  La&kh  (hore  f 
Once  you  deceired  mei  zttA  I  ittkt  no  mote. 
Even  now  my  faithful  fcilors,  jralc  ^hh  rage. 
Gnaw  their  blue  lipSj  impatient  to  ehgage ; 
Ranged  by  their  brazen  tubes,  -  the  thundering  band 
Watch  the  firft  movement  of  my  brodier*8  hand ; 
E'en  now,  impatient,  o'er  the  dreadful  tire 
They  waive  their  <ager  canes  feetipt  with  fire  5 
Metiiinks  my  brother's  ahguilh'd  look  I  fee. 
The  panting  noftril  and  the  trembimg  knee. 
While  keen  he  eyes  the  fun :  On  hafty  ftrides. 
Hurried  along  the  deck,  Coello  chides 
His  cold  flow  lingering,  and  impatient  cries. 
Oh,  give  the  iign,  illume  the  facrifice, 
A  brother's  vengeance  for  a  brother's  blood—— 

He  fpake;  and  ftem  the  dreadful  warrior  flood; 
So  feem'd  the  terrors  of  his  awful  nod. 
The  monarch  trembled  as  before  a  god; 
The  treacherous  Moors  funk  dovm  in  faint  difmay. 
And  fpeechlefs  at  his  feet  the  council  lay ; 

X  z  Abrupt, 
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Abrupt,  with  out-ftretch'd  arms,  the  monarch  «  cries. 

What  yet but  dared  not  meet  the  hero's  eyes. 

What  yet  may  ftve  ?— Great  Vasco  ftem  rejoins. 
Swift,  undifputing,  give  th'  appointed  Cgns ; ' 
High  o'er  thy  loftieft  tower  my  flag  difplay. 
Me  and  my  train  fwift  to  my  fleet  convey : 
Inftant  command— behold  the  fun  rides  high     i 
He  fpake,  and  rapture  glow'd  in  every  eye ; 
The  Lufian  ftandard  o'er  the  palace  fiowM, 
Swift  o'er  the  bay  the  royal  barges  row'd, 
A  dreary  gloom  a  fudden  whirlwind  threw. 
Amid  the  howling  blaft,  enraged,  withdrew 
The  vanquifti'd  daemon— Soon  in  luftre  mild. 
As  April  fmiles,  the  fun  aufpicious  fmiled : 
Elate  with  joy,  the  ihouting  thoufands  trod, 
.And  Gama  to  his  fleet  triumphant  rode. 

Soft  came  the  eaftern  gale  on  balmy  wings : 
Each  joyful  failor  to  his  labour  fprings ; 
Some  o'er  the  bars  their  breafts  robuft  recline. 
And  with  firm  tugs  the  ^  rollers  from  the  brine, 

Reludlant 


?  Abrupt'-'tbe  monarch  cr'm^-fFbat  yet  may  /^vf—— Gama's  declaratidn, 
that  no  meiTage  from  him  to  the  fleet  could  alter  the  orders  he  had  j^ready 
left,  and  his  rejedtion  of  any  farther  treaty,  have  a  neceflary  efiedl  in  the 
conduft  of  the  poem.  They  haften  the  cataftrophe,  and  give  a  verifimili- 
tude  to  the  abrupt  and  full  fubmifTion  of  the  Zamorim. 


*»  — —  the  rollers The  capftones. — The  capftone  is  a  cylindrical 

windlafs,  worked  with  bars,  which  are  moved  from  hole  to  hole  as  it  turns 

round. 
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Reluftant  dragged,  the  flime-brown'd  anchors  raife  5 

Each  gliding  ro|)e  fome  nimble  hand  obeys ; 

Some  bending  o'er  the  yard-arm's  length  on  high 

With  nimble  hands  the  canvas  wings  untie,' 

The  flapping  fails  their  widening  folds  diftend, 

And  meafured  echoing  fliouts  their  fweaty  toils  attend. 

Nor  had  the  captives  loft  the  leader's  care. 

Some  to  the  fhore  the  Indian  barges  bear ; 

The  nobleft  few  the  chief  detains  to  ova 

His  glorious  deeds  before  the  Lufian  throne. 

To  own  the  conqueft  of  the  Indian  {hore  i 

Nor  wanted  every  proof  of  India's  ftore : 

What  fruits  in  Ceylon's  fragrant  woods  abound| 

With  woods  of  cinnamon  her  hills  are  crown'd : 

Dr/d  in  its  flower  the  nut  of  Banda's  grove. 

The  burning  pepper  and  the  fable  clove ; 

The  clove,  whofe  odour  on  the  breathing  gale 

Far  to  the  fea  M^Iucco's  plains  exhale : 

All  thefe  provided  by  the  faithful  Moor, 

All  thefe,  ^nd  India's  gems,  the  navy  bore ; 

The 

round.  It  is  ufed  to  weigh  die  anchors,  raife  mafts,  &c«  The  name  ro/fer 
defcribes  both  the  machine  and  its  ufe,  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  is  a  more 
poetical  word  than  capftone.  The  verTification  of  this  paflage  in  the  ort« 
ginal  affords  a  moft  noble  example  of  imitative  harmony : 

Mas  ja  nas  nuos  os  bons  trabalhadores 

Volvem  o  cabreftante,  &repartidos 

Pello  trabalhoy  huns  puxao  pella  amarra, 

Outros  quebrao  co  peito  duro  a  barra.  !  ^  c  ! 

X3 
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The  Meer  attends,  Mozaide,  wbofe  zesSouB  caie 

To  Gaua*8  eyes  unveil'd  each  treach'rous  ^  fbare  : 

So  bum'd  his  breaft  with  heaTen-illomined  Same, 

And  holy  rererence  of  Meiliah's  name. 

Oh,  fiavour'd  African,  by  heaven's  own  light 

Call'd  from  the  dreary  (hades  of  error's  night; 

What  man  may  dare  his  feeming  ills  arraign. 

Or  what  the  grace  of  heaven's  defigns  explain ! 

Far  didft  thou  from  thy  friends  a  (Iranger  roam. 

There  waft  thou  call'd  to  thy  ccleftial  ^  home. 

With 

i  I  B^nuaJef  xahofe  zeatoui  care 

To  Gama*s  efn  rtveatd  each  treacb''rom  fiure.^^ 
Had  this  been  mentiooed  fooner,  the  intereft  of  the  cataftrophe  of  tlv  poem 
mnft  ha^e  langoUhed.    Though  he  ib  not  a  warrior,  the  unexpeded  friend 
of  Gama  bears  a  much  more  confiderahie  part  in  the  adion  of  the  Lufiad, 
than  the  faithful  Achates^  the  friend  of  the  hero^  bears  in  the  bufineis  of  the 

^  Hxre  wafi  thou  called  to  tiy  celtfiial  borne, This  exclamatory  addrcfs  to 

the  Moor  Monzaida,  however  it  may  appeir  dlgreffive,  has  a  double  pro- 
priety. The  converfion  of  the  eaAern  world  is  the  great  purpofe  of  the 
expedition  of  Gama,  and  Monzaida  is  the  firft  fruit»  of  that  convdrfion. 
The  good  characters  of  the  viftorious  heroes,  however  negle^ed  by  the  great 
genius  of  Homer,  have  a  fine  effe^  in  making  an  epic  poem  interefl  us  and 
pleafe.  It  might  have  been  iald,  that  Monzaida  was  a  traitor  to  his  friends, 
and  who  crowned  his  villainy  with  apoftacy.  Camoens  has  therefore  wifely 
drawn  him  with  other  features,  worthy  of  the  friendfhip  of  Gama,  Had 
this  been  ncgleded,  the  hero  of  the  Lufiad  might  have  fliared  the  fate  of  the 
wife  Ulyffcs  of  the  Iliad,  againfl  whom,  as  Vduire  juftly  obferves,  every 
reader  bears  a  fecret  ill  will.  Nor  is  the  poetical  charader  of  Monzaiila 
unfupported  by  hiflory.  He  was  not  an  Arab  Moor,  fo  he  did  not  defert 
his  countrymen.  By  force  thefe  Moors  had  determined  on  the  dellru^on 
of  Gama  t  Monzaida  admired  and  cfteemed  him,  and  therefore  generoufly 
revealed  to  him  his  danger.  By  his  attachment  to  Gnma  he  loft  all  his  effeds 
in  India,  a  circumftance  which  his  prudence  and  knowledge  of  affairs  muft 
have  certainly  forefeen.  By  the  known  dangers  he  encountered,  by  tlie  lof» 
he  thus  voluntarily  fuflained,  and  by  his  after  conflancy,  his  fincerity  u 
undoubtedly  proved. 
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With  ruftling  found  now  fwell'd  the  ftcadj  fail} 
The  lofty  mafts  reclining  to  the  gale 
On  full  fpread  wings  the  nary  fpriogs  away. 
And  far  behind  them  foams  the  ocean  grey : 
Afar  the  leflenlng  hills,  of  Gata  fly. 
And  mix  their  dim  blue  fummits  with  the  flcy : 
Beneath  the  wave  low  finks  the  fpicy  {hore. 
And  roaring  through  the  tide  each  nodding  prore 
Points  to  the  Cape,  great  nature's  fouthmoft  bounds 
The  Cape  of  Tempefts,  now  of  Hope  renown'd. 
Their  glorious  tale  on  Lifboa's  fliore  to  tell 
Infpires  each  bofom  with  a  rapt'xous  fwell ; 
Now  through  their  breads  the  chilly  tremors  glide. 

To  dare  once  more  the  dangers  dearly  tryM 

•  Soon  to  the  winds  are  thefe  cold  fears  refign'd. 
And  all  their  country  ruflies  on  the  mind ; 
How  fweet  to  view  their  native  land,  how  fweet 
The  father,  brother,  and  the  bride  to  greet ! 
While  liftening  round  the  hoary  parent's  board 
The  wondering  kindred  glow  at  every  word ; 
How  fweet  to  tell  what  woes,  what  toils  they  bore. 
The  tribes  and  wonders  of  each  various  ihore ! 
Thefe  thoughts,  the  traveller's  loved  reward,  employ. 
And  fwell  each  bo(bm  with  unutter'd '  joy. 

The 

>  The  Joy  of  tbefiut  on  the  homeward  dt^turtjrom  hidia.'-"'^'Vit  are  now 
come  to  that  part  of  the  Lufiad,  which,  in  the  condud  of  the  poem,  is 
parattd  to  the  great  cataftrophe  of  the  iHad,  wlwn  on  the  death  of  Ht&ac^ 
Achittcs  thut  addrelibuhe  Crtcian  army^ 

X4  ^.y* 
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The  queen  of  love,  by  heaven's  eternal  grace) 
The  guardian  goddefs  of  the  Lufian  race  i 
The  queen  of  love,  elate  with  joy,'furveys 
Her  heroes,  happy,  plow  the  watery  maze  : 
Their  dreary  toils  revolving  in  her  thought. 
And  all  the  woes  by  vengeful  Bacchus  wrought ; 
Thefe  toils,  thcfc  woes  her  yearning  cares  employ. 
To  bathe  and  baUam  in  the  ftreams  of  joy. 
Amid  the  bofom  of  the  watery  wafte. 
Near  where  the  bowers  of  Paradife  were  "*  placedj^ 
An  ifle,  array'd  in  all  the  pride  of  flowers. 
Of  fruits,  of  fountains,  and  of  fragaiit  bowers, 
She  means  to  offer  to  their  homeward  prows. 
The  place  of  glad  repaft  and  (weet  repofe ; 

And 

— Ye  fons  of  Greece,  In  triumph  bring 
Tbe  corfc  of  Hedior,  and  your  Paans  fmg : 
Be  this  the  fong,  flow  moving  tow'rd  the  fliore, 
**  HeSior  is  dead,  and  I/ion  is  no  more." 

Our  Portuguefe  poet,  who  in  his  machinery,  and  many  other  inftances,  has 
followed  the  manner  pf  Virgil,  now  forlakcs  him.  In  a  very  bold  and 
xnafterly  fpirit  he  now  models  his  poem  by  the  fteps  of  Homer.  What  of 
the  Luliad  yet  remains,  in  poetical  conduft,  though  not  in  an  imitation  of 
circumftances,  exadly  refembles  the  latter  part  of  the  Iliad.  The  games  at 
the  funeral  of  Patrocius,  and  the  redemption  of  the  body  of  He^or,  are  the 
completion  of  the  rage  of  Achilles.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  reward  of  the 
heroes,  and  the  confequences  of  their  expedition,  complete  the  unity  of  the 
Lufiad.  I  cannot  fay  it  appears  that  Milton  ever  read  our  poet ;  (though 
Fanfliaw's  tranflation  was  publiflied  in  his  time;)  yet  no  inftv»C9  can  be 
given  of  a  more  ftriking  refemblance  of  plan  and  conduct,  than  may  be  pro- 
duced in  two  principal  parts  of  the  poem  of  Camoens,  and  of  the  Paradife 
Loft.     Of  this  however  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

m  Near  ivbere  the  bowers  of  Paradife  were  placed According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  near  the  mountains  of  Imaus* 
frpnj  Y^hence  the  Ganges  and  Indus  derive  their  fource. 
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And  there  before  their  raptured  view  to  raife 
The  heaven-topt  column  of  their  deathlefs  praife* 

The  goddefs  now  afcends  her  filver  car. 
Bright  was  it^  hue  as  love's  tranflucent  ftar  ; 
Beneath  the  reins  the  ftately  birds,  that  Cng 
Their  fweet-ton'd  death-fong,  fpread  the  fnowy  wing  ; 
The  gentle  winds  beneath  her  chariot  figh. 
And  virgin  blufhes  purple  o'er  the  fky : 
On  milk-white  pinions  borne,  her  cooing  doves 
Form  playful  circles  round  her  as  fhe  moves  ^ 
And  now  their  beaks  in  fondling  kifles  join. 
In  amorous  nods  their  fondling  necks  entwine. 
O'er  fair  Idalia's  bowers  the  goddefs  rode. 
And  by  her  altars  fought  Idalia's  god  : 
The  youthful  bowyer  of  the  heart  was  there ; 
His  falling  kingdom  claim'd  his  earneft  ^  care. 

His 

n  Hisfairmg  Jangdom  claim'd  Ins  tarneft  oirf.— This  fiAloDy  in  poetical  con- 
jdufty  bears  a  Ariking  refemblance  to  the  digreflive  hiftories,  with  which 
Homer  enriches  and  adorns  his  poems,  particularly  to  the  beautiful  defcrip* 
tlon  of  the  feafi  of  the  gods  with  the  blamele(s  Ethiopians.  It  alfo  contains 
a  mafteriy  commentary  on  the  machinery  of  the  Lufiad.  The  divine  love 
conduds  Gama  to  India.  The  fame  divine  love  is  reprefented  as  preparing 
to  reform  the  corrupted  world,  when  its  attention  is  particularly  called  to 
beftow  a  foretaile  of  immortality  on  the  heroes  of  the  expedition  which  dif« 
covered  the  Eaftern  world.  Nor  do  the  wild  pbantaftic  loves,  mentioned  in 
this  little  epifode,  afford  any  objedUon  againft  this  explanation,  an  explana- 
^on  which  is  exprefely  given  in  the  epifode  itfelf.  Thefe  wild  phantaftic 
amours  iignify,  in  the  allegory,  the  wild  feds  of  different  enthuiiafts,  which 
fpring  up  under  the  wings  of  the  beft  and  moft  rational  inftitutions;  and 
which,  however  contrary  to  each  other,  all  agree  in  deriving  their  authority 
from  tt>e  fame  fource. 
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His  bands  he  mufters,  through  the  myrtle  grores 
On  buxom  wings  he  trains  the  little  loves. 
Againft  the  world,  rebellious  and  aftray^ 
He  means  to  lead  them,  and  refume  his  fwaj : 
For  bafe-bom  paffions,  at  his  fhrine  'twas  told. 
Each  nobler  tranfport  of  the  bread  controul'd* 
A  young  A£laeon,  fcomful  of  his  •  lore. 
Mom  after  mom  purfue$  the  foamy  boar. 

In 

•  A  ytmng  .^^ofl.— -The  French  tranHator  has  the  (nUofvIa^  cbirie* 
teriftical  note:  "  This  paflage  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  freedoms 
<<  taken  by  CanKMsnSy  and  at  the  iame  time  a  proof  of  the  Impnuleaot  of 
*'  poets ;  an  authentic  proof  of  that  prejudice  which  fometimes  blinds  tbeoH 
<<  notwithftanding  all  the  light  of  their  genius.  The  modem  Adcoii,  of 
<<  whom  he  fpeaks«  was  king  Sebaftian.  He  loved  the  dvices  but  tb«fc 
«  pleafure,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  innocent,  and  one  of  the  moft  noUe 
«  we  can  poflTibly  tafte»  did  not  at  all  interrupt  his  attention  to  the  affidrt 
<<  of  ftate,  and  did  not  render  him  lavage  as  our  author  pretends.  On  this 
*«  point  the  hiftorians  are  rather  to  be  believed.  And  what  would  the  lot  of 
*<  princes  be,  were  they  allowed  no  relaxation  from  their  toils,  while  they 
**  allow  that  privilege  to  their  people  ?  Subjeds  as  we  are,  let  us  venerate 
**  the  amufcments  of  our  fovereigns  5  let  us  believe  that  the  auguft  cares  for 
<«  our  good,  which  employ  them,  follow  them  often  even  to  the  very  boTom 
♦*  of  their  pleafures." 

Many  are  the  ftrokes  in  the  Lufiad  which  muft  endear  the  charader  of 
Camoens  to  every  reader  of  fenfihility.  The  noble  freedom  and  manly  in- 
dignation with  which  he  mentions  the  foible  of  his  prince,  and  the  flatterers 
of  his  court,  would  do  honour  to  the  greateft  names  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
While  the  fliadow  of  freedom  remained  in  Portugal,  the  greateft  men  of  that 
nation,  in  the  days  of  Lufian  heroifm,  thought  and  condufted  themfehres  in 
the  fpirit  of  Camoens.  A  noble  anecdote  of  this  brave  fpirit  offers  itfelf. 
Alonzo  IV.  fumamcd  the  Bra-vey  afcended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age.  The  plcafures  of  the  chace  ensroffed  all  his  attention. 
His  confidents  and  favourites  encouraged,  and  allured  him  to  it.  His  time 
was  fpent  in  the  forefts  of  Cwtra,  while  the  affairs  of  government  were 
negleaed,  or  executed  by  thofe  whofe  intercft  it  was  to  keep  their  fovc- 
reign  in  ignorance.    His  prefence,  at  laft,  being  neccflary  at  Lilbon,  he 

entered 
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In  defart  wUds  devoted  to  the  chace : 
Each  dear  enchantment  of  the  female  face 
SpurnM  and  negle£led :  Him  enraged  he  fees. 
And  fweet,  and  dread  his  punifliment  decrees. 
Before  his  ravifliM  fight,  in  fweet  furprife. 
Naked  in  all  her  charms  (hall  Dian  rife ; 
With  love's  fierce  flames  his  frozen  heart  (hall  p  burn. 
Coldly  bis  fait,  the  nymph,  unmoved,  (hall  fpurn. 

Of 


entered  the  council  with  all  the  briik  impetuofity  of  a  young  fportfman,  and 
with  great  familiarity  and  gaiety  entertained  his  nobles  with  the  hiftory  of 
a  whole  nnooth  fpent  in  hunting,  in  fi(hing,  and  (hooting.  When  be  had 
finifhed  his  narrative^  a  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank  rofe  up:  courts  and 
camps,  faid  he,  were  allotted  for  kings,  not  woods  and  deferts.  Even  the 
affairs  of  private  men  fiiffer  when  recreation  is  preferred  to  bufinefs.  But 
when  the  wliims  of  pleafure  engrofs  the  thoughts  of  a  king,  a  whole  nation 
is  coniigned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  for  other  purpofes  than  to  hear  the 
exploits  of  the  chace,  exploits  which  are  only  intelligible  to  grooms  and  fal- 
coners.  If  your  majelly  will  attend  to  the  wants,  and  remove  the  grievances 

of  your  people,  you  will  find  them  obedient  fubjefts  j  if  not The  king, 

Aarting  with  ra^e,  interrupted  him,'  If  not,  what— -—If  not,  refumed  the 
nobleman,  in  a  firm  tone,  they  will  look  for  another  and  a  better  king. 
Alonzo,  in  the  liigheil  tranfport  of  paffion,  exprefled  his  refentment,  and 
hafted  out  of  the  room.  In  a  little  while  however  he  returned,  calm  and 
reconciled.  I  perceive,  faid  he,  the  truth  of  what  you  fay.  He  who  will 
not  execute  the  duties  of  a  king,  cannot  long  have  good  fubjedts.  Rcmcm* 
ber,  from  this  day,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Alonzo  the  fportfman, 
but  with  Alonzo  the  king  of  Portugal.  His  majeAy  was  as  good  aa  his  pro« 
mife,  and  became,  as  a  warrior  and  politician,  one  of  the  greatefl  of  the 
Portuguefe  monarchs. 

*  P  fTitb  love's  fierce  flames  his  frozen  heart  Jhall  hurn.^^^^  It  is  faid,  that 
**  upon  the  faith  of  a  portrait,  Don  Scbaftian  fell  in  love  with  Margaret  of 
<*  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  demanded  her  in  marriage,  but  was 
<<  rcfufed.  The  Spaniards. Created  him  no  lefs  unfavourably,  for  they  alfo 
«<  reje£led  his  propofals  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  II.  Our  author 
<<  confiders  thefe  refufals  as  the  puniihment  of  Don  SebaiUan*s  exceflivc 

<<  attachment 
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Of  thefe  loved  dogs  that  now  his  paffions  fway, 
Ah,  may  he  never  fall  the  haplefs  prey  ! 

Enraged 


*^  attachment  to  the  chace ;  but  this  is  only  a  confequence  of  the  prejudice 
**  with  which  he  viewed  the  amufements  of  his  fovereign.  The  truth  isy 
**  thefe  princefles  were  refufed  for  political  reafons,  and  not  with  any  regard 
^*  to  the  manner  in  which  he  filled  pp  his  moments  of  leifure." 

Thus  Caftera,  who,  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  fagacity,  ftarts  and  anfwen 
the  following  objections :  **  But  here  is  a  difficulty :  Camoens  wrote  darbi|; 
<<  the  life  of  Don  Sebaftian,  but  the  circumftance  he  relates  (the  return  of 
*^  GamaJ  happened  feveral  years  before,  under  the  reign  of  EnunanueL 
^*  How  tl^erefore  could  he  fay  that  Cupid  then  faw  Don  Sebailian  at  the 
*<  chace,  when  that  prince  was  not  then  bom  f  The  anfwer  is  eafy :  Cupidy 
«*  in  the  allegory  of  this  work,  reprefents  the  love  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
**  who  is  God  himfelfl  Now  the  divinity  admits  of  no  diillndion  of  time; 
^  one  glance  of  his  eye  beholds  the  paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future ;  every 
^<  thing  is  prefent  before  him.'* 

This  defence  of  the  t&lon  of  A£laeon  is  not  more  abfurd  than  ufelefi. 
The  free  and  bold  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  in  particular  the  nature  of  allegory, 
de&nd  it.  The  poet  might  eafily  have  faid,  that  Cupid  forefaw^  but  had  he 
laid  fo  his  (atire  had  been  much  lefs  genteel.  As  the  fentiments  of  Caflera 
on  the  pafldge  are  extremely  charafteriftical  of  the  French  ideas,  another 
note  from  him  will  perhaps  be  agreeable.  <*  Several  Portuguefe  writers 
*•  have  remarked,  fays  he,  that  the  wifh 

Of  thefe  loved  dogs  that  now  his  paffions  fway. 
Ah !  may  he  never  fall  the  haplefs  prey  ! 

<«  Had  in  it  an  air  of  prophecy;  and  Fate,  in  effisd,  feemed  careful  to  ac- 
"  complifli  it,  in  making  the  prefaged  woes  to  fall  upon  Don  Sebaftian. 
*'  If  he  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  his  pack  of  hounds,  we  may  however  fay  that 
*'  he  was  devoured  by  his  favourites,  who'  mifled  his  youth  and  his  great 
<«  foul.  But  at  any  rate  our  poet  has  carried  his  fimilitude  too  far.  It 
*«  was  certainly  injurious  to  Don  Sebaflian,  who  neverthelefs  had  the  bounty 
*'  not  only  not  to  punifh  this  audacity,  but  to  reward  the  juft  elogies  which 
"  the  author  had  beftowed  on  him  in  other  places.  As  much  as  the  indif- 
<«  cretion  of  Camoens  ought  to  furprife  us,  as  much  ought  we  to  admire  the 
**  generofity  of  his  mafter." 

This  foppery,  this  flavery  in  thinking,  cannot  fail  to  roufe  the  indignation 
of  every  manly  breaft,  when  the  fafts  are  fairly  ftated.    Don  Sebaftian, 

who 
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Enraged  be  fees  a  venal  herd,  the  *)  (hame 
Of  human  race,  aflume  the  titled  name ; 
Arid  each,  for  fome  bafe  intereft  of  his  own, 
With  flattery's  manna'd  lips  aflail  the  throne. 
He  fees  the  men,  whom  holieft  fanftions  bind 
To  poverty,  and  love  of  human  kind ; 
While  foft  as  drop  the  dews  of  balmy  May, 
Their  words  preach  virtue  and  her  charms  difplay. 
He  fees  their  eyes  with  lull  of  gold  on  fife. 
And  every  wifh  to  lordly  ftate  afpire  ; 
He  fees  them  trim  the  lamp  at*  night's  mid  hour, 
To  plan  new  laws  to  arm  the  regal  power ; 


Sleeplefs 


^vho  afcended  the  throne  when  a  childy  was  a  prince  of  ^reat  abilities  and 
great  fpirit,  but  his  youth  was  poifoned  with  the  moil  romantic  ideas  of 
military  glory.  The  affairs  of  ftate  were  kft  to  his  minifters,  {fir  wik^e 
cbaraSierfee  the  next  note,  J  his  Other  ftudies  were  negledled,  and  military  cxer- 
cifcs,  cf  which  he  not  unjuftly  efteemed  the  chace  a  principal,  were  almofl 
his  fole  employ,  t^amoent  beheld  this  romantic  turn,  and  in  a  genteel 
allegorical  fatire  foreboded  its  confequences.  The  wifli,  that  his  prince 
might  not  fall  the  prey  of  his  favourite  paflion,  was  in  vain.  In  a  raih,  ill- 
concerted  expedition  into  Africa,  Don  Sebaftian  loft  his  crown  in  his 
twenty,  fifth  year,  ^n  event  which  foon  after  produced  the  fall  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  empire.  Had  the  nobility  poffefled  the  fpu-it  of  Camoens,  had 
they,  like  him,  endeavoured  to  check  the  Quixotry  of  a  young  generous 
prince,  that  prince  might  have  reigned  long  and  happy,  and  Portugal  might 
have  efcaped  the  Spaniih  yoke,  which  foon  followed  the  defeat  of  Alcazar  $ 
a  yoke  which  funk  Portugal  into  an  abyfs  of  mifery,  from  which,  in  aU 
probability,  (he  wiU  never  emerge  in  her  former  fplendor. 

q  Enraged  he  fees  a  venal  herd,  tbejhame 
Of  human  race,  ajfume  the  titled  name. 

**  After  having  ridiculed  all  the  pleafurcs  of  Don  Sebaftian,  the  author  now 
**  proceeds  to  his  courtiers,  to  whom  he  has  done  no  injujlice*  Thofe  who 
*\  9te  acquainted  with  the  Portuguefe  hiftory,  will  readily  acknowledge 
"  this/'     Caflera. 
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Sleeplefs  at  night's  mid  hour  to  raife  the  laws^ 
The  facred  bulwarks  of  the  people's  caufe, 
Fram'd  ere  the  blood  of  hard-eam'd  yiSiorj 
On  their  brave  fathers'  helm  hackt  fwords  was  drj . 

Nor  thefe  alone^  each  rank^  debafed  and  rude^ 
Mean  obje£ts,  worthlefs  of  their  lovei  purfued ; 
Their  paflions  thus  rebellious  to  his  lore^ 
The  god  decrees  to  punilh  and  reftore. 
The  little  loves,  light  hovering  in  the  air, 
Twang  their  (ilk  bow-ftrings,  and  their  arms  prepare : 
Some  on  th'  immortal  anvils  point  the  dart^ 
With  power  refiftlefs  to  enflame  the  heart : 
Their  arrow  heads  they  tip  with  foft  defires» 
And  all  the  warmth  of  love's  celeftial  fires ; 
Some  fprinkle  o'er  the  (hafts  the  tears  of  woe» 
Some  (tore  the  quiver,  fome  fteel-fpring  the  bow  5 
Each  chanting  as  he  works  the  tuneful  (train 
Of  love's  dear  joys,  of  love's  luxurious  pain  : 
Charm'd  was  the  lay  to  conquer  and  refine. 
Divine  the  melody,  the  fong  divine. 

Already  now  began  the  vengeful  war. 
The  witnefs  of  the  god's  benignant  care ; 
On  the  hard  bofoms  of  the  (tubborn  '  crowd 
An  arrowy  (hower  the  bowyer  train  be(tow'd  ; 

Pierced 

»■  On  the  bard  bofoms  of  the  fiuhhrn  ^«w/— ^There  is    an  ekgance 

in 
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Pierced  by  the  whizzmg  (hafts  deep  fighs  the  air^ 
And  anfwering  £gh8  the  wounds  of  love  declare* 
Though  various  featured  and  of  yarious  hue^ 
Each  nymph  feems  lovelieft  in  her  lover's  view ; 
Ilred  by  the  darts^  by  novice  archers  fpedj 
Ten  thoufand  wild  fantaftic  loves  are  bred : 
In  wildell  dreams  the  ruftic  hind  afpires. 
And  haughtiefl:  lords  confefs  the  humbled  fires. 

The  fnowy  fwans  of  lovers  celeftial  queen 
Now  land  her  chariot  on  the  fliore  of  green  ; 
One  knee  difplayM  (he  treads  the  flowery  ftrand> 
The  gathered  robe  falls  loofely  from  her  hand ; 
Half-feen  her  bofom  heaves  the  living  fnow. 
And  on  her  fmiles  the  living  rofes  glow. 
The  bowyer  god  whole  fubtle  Ihafts  ne'er  fly 
MifaimM^  in  vtin^  in  vain  on  earth  or  iky^ 
With  rofy  fmiles  the  mother  power  receives  ^ 
Around  her  climbing,  duck  as  ivy  leaves^ 
The  vaiTal  loves  in  fond  <:(mtention  join 
Who  firfl:  and  moft  (hall  kifs  her  hand  divine. 
Swift  in  her  arms  fhe  caught  her  wanton  boy. 
And,  Oh,  my  fon,  Ihc  cries,  my  pride,  my  joy, 

Againft 

In  the  original  of  this  liiie,  wiiich   the   EngUih   language    will   not 
admit; 

Nos  duros  cora^oens  de  plebe  dura» 
In  the  hard  hearts  of  the  hard  vulgar,  mi        ■ 
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Againft  thy  might  the  dreadful  Typhon  fail'dj 

Againft  thy  (haft  nor  heaven^  nor  Jove  prevaiTd  ; 

Unlefs  thine  arrow  wake  the  yoUng  defires^ 

My  ftrength,  my  power,  in  vain  each  charm  expires: 

My  fon,  my  hope,  I  claim  thy  powerful  aid^ 

Nor  be  the  boon,  thy  mother  fues,  delayed : 

Where-e'er,  fo  will  th'  eternal  fetes,  where-c'cr 

The  Lufian  race  the  viCtor  ftandards  rear^ 

There  (hall  my  hymns  refound,  my  altars  flame^ 

And  heavenly  love  her  joyful  lore  proclaim* 

My  Lufian  heroes,  as  my  Romans,  brave> 

Long  toft,  long  hopelefs  on  the  ftorm-tom  wave^ 

Wearied  and  weak,  at  laft  on  Indians  (hore 

Arrived,  new  toils,  repofe  denied,  they  bore ; 

for  Bacchus  there  with  tenfold  rage  purfued 

My  dauntlefs  fons  5  but  now  his  might  fubdued. 

Amid  thefe  raging  feas,  the  fcene  of  woes. 

Theirs  (hall  be  now  the  balm  of  fweet  repofe  5 

Theirs  every  joy  the  nobleft  heroes  claim. 

The  raptured  foretafte  of  immortal  fame. 

Then  bend  thy  bow  and  wound  the  Nereid  train. 

The  lovely  daughters  of  the  azure  main ; 

And  lead  them,  while  they  pant  with  amorous  fire. 

Right  to  the  ifle  which  all  my  fmiles  infpire  : 

Soon  (hall  my  care  that  beauteous  ifle  fupply, 

Where  zephyr  breathing  love,  on  Flora's  lap  (hall  (igh. 

There  let  the  nymphs  the  gallant  heroes  meet. 

And  ftrew  the  pink  and  rofe  beneath  their  feet : 

7,  In 
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In  cryftal  halls  the  feaft  divine  prolong, 

r 

With  wine  ncQ:ateoUs  and  immottal  fotig : 

Let  every  nyttiph  the  friow-whitc  bed  prepare. 

And,  fairer  far,  Tefigh  her  bbfbm  there  ; 

There  to  thfe  greedy  riotous  embrace 

Refign  each  hidden  charm  with  deareft  grace. 

Thus  from  my  native  wav^s  a  hero  line 

Shall  rife,  and  o'er  the  eaft  illuftrious  *  fliine ; 

Thus  fliall  the  rebel  world  thy  prowefs  know. 

And  what  the  boundlefs  joyi  our  friendly  powers  beftiow. 

She  faid ;  and  ffftilirig  view'd  her  mighty  boy  J 
Sw;ft  to  the  charibt  fptin^s  the  god  of  jdy } 
His  ivory  bow,  and  artows  tipt  with  gold, 
Blaz'd  to  the  fun-beam  as  the  chariot  rbll'd :  v 

Their  Clver  harnefs  (hining  to  the  day 
The  fwans  on  milk-white  piniohs  fpring  awa)r. 
Smooth  gliding  o'er  the  clouds  of  lovely  blue  } 
And  Fame,  i  fo  will'd  the  god,  before  them  flew : 

A  giant 

*  1  bus  from  my  native  waves  a  hero  line 
Shal/  rife,  and  o'er  the  Eaji  illuJiriousfiine~» 

**  By  the  line  of  heroes  to  be  produced  by  the  union  of  the  Portugiiefe  with 
"  the  Nereids,  is  to  be  underftood  the  ^er  Pdrtn^ucfe,  who,  following  the 
*«  fteps  of  Gama,  eftabliflied  illuftrious  colonies  in  India. "-^^ji^^rtf. 

«  And  Fame a  giant  goddefs This  paffil^  aflfords  a  ftriking  inftance 

of  the  judgment  of  Camoens.    VirgiTs  celebrated  deicription  of  i'ame,  (fee 
p.  63.  vol.  ii.)  is  in  his  eye,  but  he  copies  it,  as  Virgil,  in  his  beft  imitations, . 
copies  after  Homer.     He  adopts  fome  circumftances,  but  by  adding  others, 
he  makes  a  new  pidure,  which  juftiy  may  be  called  tts  own. 

Vol.il  Y 
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A  giant  goddds,  whofe  nngoreni'd  tongue 
With  equal  zeal  proclaims  or  right  or  wroi^  ; 
Oft  had  her  lips  the  god  of  lore  bbfphem'd. 
And  oft  with  tenfold  praife  his  ccmquefts  nam'd  : 
An  hundred  eyes  (he  rolls  with  ceafelels  care^ 
And  thoufand  tongues  what  thefe  behold  declare : 
Fleet  is  her  flight,  the  lightning's  wing  (he  rides, 
Axid  though  (he  (hifts  her  colours  fwift  as  glides 

The  Apiil  rainbow,  ftill  the  crowd  (he  guides. 

And  now  aloft  her  wondering  voice  (he  rais'd. 
And  with  a  thou(and  glowing  tongues  (he  prais'd 

The  bold  difcoyerers  of  the  eaftem  world 

In  gentle  fwells  the  liftening  furges  curl'd, 

Axid  murmured  to  the  founds  of  plaintive  love 

Along  the  grottoes  where  the  Nereids  rove. 

The  drowfj  power  on  whofe  fmooth  eafy  mien 

The  frniles  of  wonder  and  delight  are  feen, 

Whofe  gloffy  fimpering  eye  befpeaks  her  name. 

Credulity  attends  the  goddefs  Fame. 

Fired  by  the  heroes'  praife,  the  watery  "  gods. 

With  ardent  fpeed  forfake  their  deep  abodes  5 

Their 


V  ——7^  voataj  gods'-^-^To  mention  the  gods  in  the  mafculine  gender, 
and  immediately  to  apply  to  them, 

O  peito  feminil,  que  levemente 
Muda  quayiquer  propofitos  tornados.—* 

The  eafe  with  which  the  female  breaft  clianges  its  rcfolutions,  may  to  the 
bypercritic  appear  reprehenfible.    The  exprefTion  however  is  claffical,  and 

therefore 
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Their  rage  by  vengeful  Bacchus  rais'd  of  late. 

Now  ftung  remorfe^  and  love  iutceeds  io  hate. 

Ah»  where  remorfe  in  female  bpfom  bleeds> 

The  tendered:  love  in  all  its  glow  fucceeds/ 

When  fancy  glows,  how  ftrong,  O  love,  thy  power  I 

Nor  flipt  the  eager  god  the  happy  hour ; 

Swift  fly  his  arrows  o'er  the  billowy  main, 

Wing'd  with  his  (ires,  nor  flies  a  (haft  in  vain : 

Thus,  erei  the  face  the  lover's  breaft  infpires. 

The  voice  of  fame  awakes  the  foft  defires. 

While  from  the  bow-ftring  ftart  the  fliafts  divine. 

His  ivory  moon's  wide  horns  inceflfant  join. 

Swift  twinkling  to  the  view ,  and  wide  he  pours  ^ 

Omnipotent  in  love  his  arrowy  fhowers. 

E*en  Thetis' felf  confeft  the  tender  fmart. 

And  pour'd  the  murmurs  of  the  wounded  hieart  5 

Soft  o'er  the  billows  pants  the  amorous  figh  j  '^^ 

With  wifliful  languor  melting- on  each  eye     •       '  ^'  ^ 

The  love*(ick  nymphs  explore  the  tardy  fails 

That  waft  the  heroes  on  the  lingering  gales. 


Give  way,  ye  lofty  billows,  low  fub^de, 
Smooth  as  the  level  plain,  your  fwelling  pride. 


Lo, 


therefore  retained.     Virgil  ufes  it,  where  i£neas  is  conduced  bjr  Venus 
through  the  flame?  of  Troyj 

Defcendo,  ac  ducente  Dito,  flammam  Inter  et  hoftes 

Expedior 
This  is  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  poets,  who  ufe  thp  word  Q$§t  for  God 
or  Coddefs. 

Y  3 
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Lo,  Venus  comes !  Ob,  foft,  yc  furges,  flecp. 

Smooth  be  the  bofom  of  the  a2Ute  deep, 

Lo,  Venus  comes !  and  in  her  vigofcms  train 

She  brings  the  healing  balm  of  ldve-(kk  paint 

White  a»  her  fwans  ',  and  ftately  as  they  reaf 

Their  fnowy  crefts  when  o'er  the  lake  they  fteefi 

Slow  moving  on,  behold,  the  fleet  appearfi^ 

And  o'er  the  diftam  blUdw  onward  fteers. 

The  beauteous  Nereids  flofli'd  in  all  their  charms 

Surround  the  goddela  of  the  foft  alarms : 

Right  to  the  ifle  (he  leads  the  fmiling  train,  , 

And  all  her  arts  het  balmy  lips  explaid  | 

The  fearfi4  languor  of  the  afking  eye^ 

The  lovely  blufh  of  yielding  modefty,         i 

The  grieving  look,  the  figh,  the  £aroUriag  fn^l^s 

And  all  th'  endearments  of  the  open  wile. 

She  taught  the  nymphs in  willing  breads  that  heaved 

To  hear  her  lore,  her  lore  the  nymphs  received. 

As  now  triumphant  to  their  native  (horc 

Through  the  wide  deep  the  joyful  navy  bore. 

Earned  the  pilot's  eyes  fought  cape  or  bay. 

For  long  was  yet  the  various  watery  way ; 

Sought 

X  ^^ir<?  as  berfwans A  diftant  fleet  compared  to  fwans  on  a  lake  is 

certaioly  an  happy  thought.  The  allufion  to  the  pomp  of  Venus,  whofc 
agency  is  immediately  concerned,  gives  it  befides  a  peculiar  propriety. 
This  fimile  however  is  not  in  the  original.  It  is  adopted  from  an  uncommon 
liappinefs  of  Fanfliawj 

The  pregnant y^/«  on  Neptune's  furface  creep, 
Like  her  ovrnfwam,  in  ^ate,  cut.cbefi,  andfethcn 
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Sought  cape  or  iild  from  whence  their  boats  ihtght  briiig 

The  healthful  bounty  of  the  cryftal  fpring : 

When  fuddcn,  all  in  nature's  pride  arrayed. 

The  Ifle  oi  Love  its  glowing  bread:  difplay'd. 

O'er  the  green  bofom  of  the  dewy  lawn 

Soft  blazing  flow'd  the  filver  of  the  dawn. 

The  gentle  waves  the  glowing  luftre  (hare, 

Arabia's  balm  was  fprinkled  o'er  the  air. 

Before  the  fleet,  to  catch  the  heroes'  view^ 

The  floating  ifle  fair  Aoidalia  drew ; 

Soon  as  the  floating  verdure  caught  their  '  fight^ 

She  fixty  unmov'dy  the  ifland  of  delight. 

So  when  in  child-birth  of  her  Jove-fprung  load. 

The  fylvan  goddefe  and  the  bowyer  god. 

In  friendly  pity  of  Latona's  woes  *, 

Amid  the  waves  the  Delian  ifle  arofe. 

And 

y  Soon  as  the  fioattng  verdure  caught  their  /jf Af.— As  the  departure  of 
Gama  from  India  was  abrupt  (fee  the  Preface)  he  put  Into  one  of  the  beau* 
tiAil  iflands  of  Anchediva  for  frefli  water.  While  he  ^as  here  careening 
his  (hips,  fays  Faria,  a  pirate  named  Timoja  attacked  him  with  e^t  finall 
veflels,  fo  linked  together  aiid  covered  with  boughs,  that  they  fonned  the 
appearance  of  a  floating  ifland.  This,  fays  Caftera,  afforded  the  fidion  of 
the  floating  ifland  of  Venus.  **  The  fiilions  of  Camo(kM»  fays  b«i  fmi 
<*  d*autant  plus  mervei/leufeSf  fu^elles  out  toutes  ieur  fondement  dans  tUpwre^  arc 
<<  the  more  marvellous,  becaufe  they  are  all  founded  in  hiilory.  Itisnotdif. 
<<  ficult  to  find  why  he  nudtts  his  idand  of  A^hodtra  to  wander  on  the 
«  waves;  it  is  in  allufion  to  a  lingular  event  related  by  Barros,**  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  (lory  of  Timoja,  as  if  the  genius  of  Camoens  flood  in  need 
of  fo  weak  an  afliflance; 

»  In  friendly  pity  of  Latona^swoes.'-^-'^'lAtonA^  lO  pregnancy  by  Jupiter^ 
was  pcrfecuted  by  Juno,  who  fent  the  ferpent  Python  in  purfuit  of  her. 
Neptune,  in  pity  of  her  dlftrefs^  raifed  the.  ifland  of  Delot  tot  her  refuge, 
Wlifire  (he  was  delivered  of  Apollo  and  Diana.— Ovid,  Met. 

Y3 
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And  now  led  fmootUj  o'er  the  funow'd  6dCf 
Right  to  the  iile  of  joy  the  Teflels  glide : 
The  bay  they  enter,  where  on  eyery  hand. 
Around  them  clafps  the  flower-enamelled  land  ^ 
A  (afe  retreat,  where  not  a  blaft  may  ibake 
It8  fluttering  pinions  o'er  the  ftilly  lake. 
With  purple  (hells,  transfus'd  as  marble  veins. 
The  yellow  fands  cekftial  Venus  ftains. 
With  graceful  pride  three  hills  of  fofteft  green 
Rear  their  fair  bofoms  o'er  the  fylvau  fcene ; 
Their  fides  embroider'd  boaft  the  rich  array 
Of  flowery  fhrubs  in  all  the  pride  of  May  } 
The  purple  lotos  and  the  fiiowy  thorn. 
And  yellow  pod-*flowers  every  flope  adorn. 
From  the  green  fummits  of  the  leafy  hills 
Defcend  with  murmuring  lapfe  three  limpid  rills  ; 
Beneath  the  rofe-trees  loitering  flow  they  glide. 
Now  tumbles  o'er  fome  rock  their  cryftal  pride  5 
Sonorous  now  they  roll  adown  the  glade. 
Now  plaintive  tinkle  in  the  fecret  fliade. 
Now  from  the  darkling  grove,  beneath  the  beam 
Of  ruddy  morn,  like  melted  filver  ftream. 
Edging  the  painted  margins  of  the  bowers, 
And  breathing  liquid  freflinefs  on  the  flowers. 
Here  bright  reflefted  in  the  pool  below 
The  vermil  apples  tremble  on  the  bough  ; 
Where  o'er  the  yellow  fands  the  waters  fleep. 
The  primrofed  banks,  inverted,  dew  drops  weep ; 

I  Where 
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Where  murmuring  o'^r  the  pebbles  purls  the  ftream 
The  Clver  trouts  in  playful  curvings  gleam. 
Long  thus  and  various  every  riv'let  ftrays. 
Till  clofing  now  their  long  meandering  maze. 
Where  in  a  fmiling  vale  the  mountains  end, 
Form'd  in  a  cryftal  lake  the  waters  *  blend :  , 
Fring'd  was  the  border  with  a  woodland  fliade^ 
In  every  leaf  of  various  green  array'd. 
Each  yellow-ting'd,  each  mingling  tint  between 
The  dark  a(h-vcrdure  and  the  filvery  green. 
The  trees  now  bending  forward  flowly  (hake 
Their  lofty  honours  o*er  the  cryftal  lake  ; 
Now  from  the  flood  the  graceful  boughs  retire 
With  coy  referve,  and  now  again  admire 
Their  various  liveries  by  the  fummer  dreft, 
Smooth-glofs'd  and  foftened  in  the  mirror's  breaft. 
So  by  her  glafs  the  wifliful  virgin  ftays. 
And  oft  retiring  fteals  the  lingering  gaze. 
A  thoufand  boughs  aloft  to  heaven  difplay 
Their  fragrant  apples  Aiming  to  the  day ; 

The 

A  FcrtfCditt  a  cryftal  lake  the  waters  ^/mJ.-— —  Caftera  alTo  attributes  this 
to  hiftory ;  *'  The  Portuguefe  a^ually  found  in  this  idand^  fays  he,  a  iine 
*'  piece  of  water  ornamented  with  hewn  ftones  and  noagnificent  aquedu^} 
*'  an  ancient  and  fuperb  work,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  author.** 

In  1505  Don  Francifco  Almeyda  built  a  fort  in  this  ifland.  In  digging 
among  feme  ancient  ruins  lie  found  many  crucifixes  of  black  and  red  colour, 
from  whence  the  Portuguefe  conjeftured,  fays  Oforius,  that  the  Anchedivian 
illands  had  in  former  ages  been  inhabited  by  Chriftians«   Vid.  Oibr.  L«  iv« 
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The  orange  here  perfumes  tbe  buxom  ^  air. 
And  beads  the  golden  hue  of  Daphne's  hair. 
Near  to  the  ground  each  fpreadiqg  bough  dcfcends. 
Beneath  her  yellow  Ipad  the  citron  bends ; 
The  fragrant  lemon  fcents  the  cooly  grove ; 
Fair  as  when  ripening  for  the  days  of  love 
The  virgin's  breads  the  gentle  fwell  avow. 
So  the  twin  fruitage  fwell  on  every  bough. 

WUd 


•»  The  orange  here  ferjtana  the  buxom  (ur^ 
And  bcapi  the  golden  hue  of  Da^hn^t  bear,        ■ 

Frequent  alluiions  to  the  £ables  of  the  ancients  foim  a  charaderiftical  featiiit 
of  the  poetry  of  the  1 6tb  and  17th  centuries.  A  prafiifion  of  it  is  pedmtrji 
a  moderate  ufe  of  it,  however,  in  a  poem  of  thefe  times  pleafcs,  becauic  it 
difcovers  the  ftages  of  compofition,  and  has  in  itfeif  a  fine  effed,  as  it  U« 
luftrates  its  fubjed  by  prefenting  tlie  clailical  reader  with  fome  little  lapd- 
fcapes  of  that  country  through  which  he  has  travelled.  The  defcription  of 
forefts  is  a  favourite  topic  in  poetry.  Chaucer,  TaiTo,  and  Spenfery  iuiYe 
been  happy  in  it,  but  both  have  copied  an  admired  pafTage  in  Statius ; 


Cadit  ardua  fagus, 


Chaoniumque  nemus,  brumjeque  illaefa  cuprefTus; 
Procumbunt  piceae,  flam.Tiis  alimenta  lupremis, 
Omique,  iliceaeque  trabes,  metuendaque  fulco 
Taxus,  &  infandos  belli  potura  cruores 
Fraxinus,  atque  fitu  non  expugnabile  rolyur: 
Hinc  audax  abies,  &  odoro  vulnere  pinus 
Scinditur,  ajclinant  intonfa  ca^umina  terra: 
Alnus  arnica  fretis^  nee  inhofpita  vitibus  uhnus. 

In  rural  defcriptions  three  things  arc  neceffary  to  render  them  poetical;  the 
happinefs  of  epithet,  of  pidurefque  arranecment,  and  of  little  landfcape 
views.  Without  thefe,  all  tlie  nan-es  of  trees  and  flowers,  though  ilrung 
together  in  tclera!j!c  numbers,  contain  no  more  pcetry  than  a  nurferyman  or 
a  ficriA's  catalogue.  In  Statius,  in  Tallo  and  Spcnfer's  admired  forefis, 
(Gitr.  Lib.r.  C.  3.  St.  75,  76,  and  F.  Queen,  B.  1.  C.  1.  St.  8,  9.)  the 
pcttr>'  coniu\s  entirely  in  the  Imppinef*  of  the  epithets.  In  CanKMfnSj  all 
the  three  rcquifites  arc  admirably  attained,  and  blended  together. 
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Wild  foreft  treea  the  mountaiu  fides  array'd 

With  curlmg  foliage  and  romantic  (bade : 

Here  fpreads  the  po^i^Iar^  to  Alcides  dear  ; 

And  dear  to  Phoebus,  ever  verdant  here. 

The  laurel  joins  the  bowers  for  ever  green, 

The  myrtle  bowers  belovM  of  beauty's  queen. 

To  Jove  the  oak  his  wide-fpread  branches  rears ; 

And  high  to  heaven  the  fragrant  cedar  bears  s 

Where  through  the  glades  appear  the  cavem'd  rocksj 

The  lofty  pine-tree  waves  her  fable  locks  5 

Sacred  to'  Cybele  the  whifpering  pine 

Loves  the  wild  grottoes  where  the  white  cliffe  fliinc ; 

Here  towers  the  cyprefs,  preacher  to  the  wife, 

Lcfs'ning  from  earth  her  fpiral  honours  rife, 

Tillj,  as  a  fpear-point  rear'di  the  tojpmoft  fpray 

Points  to  the  Eden  of  eternal  day. 

Here  round  her  foftering  elm  the  fmiling  vine 

In  fond  embraces  gives  her  arms  to  twine ; 

The  numerous* clufters  pendant  from  the  boughs. 

The  green  here  gliftens,  here  the  purple  glows ; 

For  here  the  genial  feafons  of  the  year 

DancM  h'and  in  hand,  no  place  for  Winter  here  ^ 

His  grifly  vifage  from  the  fliore  expellM, 

United  fway  the  fmiling  feafons  held. 

Around  the  fwelling  fruits  of  deepening  red. 

Their  fnowy  hues  the  fragrant  bloflbms  fpread  ; 

Between  the  burfting  buds  of  lucid  green 

The  apple's  ripe  vermillion  bluQi  is  feen ; 

For 
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For  here  eich  gift  Pomoiu's  hand  bcftows 

In  coltored  garden,  free,  nncoltnrcd  flows. 

The  flaroor  fwceter,  and  the  hue  more  hir. 

Than  e'er  was  fofter'd  hj  the  hand  of  care. 

The  cherry  here  in  (hining  crimfon  glows  ; 

And  ftainM  with  lorei^s  blood,  in  pendant  n>ws» 

The  bending  boughs  the  mulberries  <  overload; 

The  bending  boughs  carefs'd  bj  zephyr  nod. 

The  generous  peach,  that  ftrengthens  in  exile 

Far  from  his  natire  earth,  the  Feriian  foil. 

The  velvet  peach  of  foftcft  gloflTy  blue. 

Hangs  by  the  pomgranate  of  orange  hue, 

Whofe  open  heart  a  brighter  red  difplays 

Than  that  which  fparkles  in  the  ruby's  blaze. 

Here,  trembling  with  their  weight,  the  branches  bear^ 

Delicious  as  profufe,  the  tapering  pear. 

For  thee,  fair  fruit,  the  fongfters  of  the  grove 

With  hungry  bills  from  bower  to  arbour  rove. 

Ah,  if  ambitious  thou  wilt  own  the  care 

To  grace  the  feaft  of  heroes  and  the  fair. 

Soft 

c  AndJiain'dzv'ith!c'V£r''sUcod,  in  pendant  rows^ 
Thi  iendiKg  ccugL:  the  mulbcrria  o^erkad'^ 
■  Py ramus  and  Thifbc: 

Arlcrci  foetus  afpcrglne  caedis  in  atram 
Vertuntur  facicm :  madcfaftaque  fanguine  radix 

Punicco  tingit  pendentia  mora  colore 

At  tu  quo  ramis  arbor  inlf^rabile  corpus 

Nunc  tcdo  unlus,  mox  es  tc^ura  duorum ; 

Signa  tcne  caedis  :  puJlofquc  ct  ludibus  aptos 

Sraiper  habe  foetus  gemini  monumenta  cruoris.         Ovid.  Met. 
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Soft  let  the  leaves  with  grateful  umbrage  hide 
The  grcen-ting'd  orange  of  thy  mellow  fide.  * 
A  thoufand  flowers  of  gold,  of  white  and  red 
Far  o'er  the  fliadowy  *  vale  their  carpets  fpread. 
Of  fairer  tapeftry,  and  of  richer  bloom, 
Than  ever  glowM  in  Perfia's  boafted  loom  : 
As  glittering  rainbows  o*er  the  verdure  thrown. 
O'er  every  woodland  walk  th'  embroidery  (hone. 
Here  o'er  the  watery  mirror's  lucid  bed 
Narciflus,  felf-enamour'd,  hangs  the  head ; 
And  here,  bcdew'd  with  love's  ccleftial  tears,^ 
The  woe-markt  flower  of  flain  Adonis  *  rears 
Its  purple  head,  prophetic  of  the  reign 
When  loft  Adonis  (hall  revive  again. 

At 

A  ......^  TleJbaJovy  vale Literal  from  the  original, —OTom^ru  val/e, 

——which  Fanfliaw  however  has  tranflated,  **  the  gloomy  valley,^*  and 
thus  has  given  us  a  funereal,  where  the  author  intended  a  feflive  landfcape* 
It  muft  be  confefled  however,  that  the  defcription  of  the  ifland  of  Venus 
is  infinitely  the  beft  part  of  all  Fanfliaw's  tranflation.  And  indeed  the 
dulled  profe  tranflation  might  obfcure,  but  could  not  poifibly  throw  a  total 
edipfe  over  fo  admirable  an  origiiul. 

•  The  woe-markt  Jlvwer  of  Jlain  Adonis-^water^d  by  the  tears  of  Awe^The 
Aenemone.  "  This,  fays  Caftera,  is  applicable  to  the  celeilial  Venus,  for 
**  according  to  mythology,  her  amour  with  Adonis  had  nothing  in  it  im« 
<«  pure,  but  was  only  the  love  which  nature  bears  to  the  fun.*'  The  fables 
of  antiquity  have  generally  a  threefold  interpretation,  an  hiflorical  allufion, 
a  phyiical  and  a  metaphyfical  allegory.  In  the  latter  view,  the  fable  of 
Adonis  is  only  applicable  to  the  celeftial  Venus.  A  divine  youth  is  out- 
rageoufly  flain,  but  fliall  revive  again  at  the  reftoration  of  the  golden  age. 
Several  nations,  it  is  well  known,  under  different  names,  celebrated  the 
myileries,  or  the  death  and  refurre^on  of  Adonis;  among  whom  were  the 
Britifli  druids,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Stukely.  In  the  iame  manner  Cupid, 
in  the  fable  of  Pfydie,  is  interpreted  by  mythologifts,  to  iignlfy  the  divine 
bve  weeping  over  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature. 
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At  ilrife  a[^iear  the  lawas  and  pwided  Ikkst 

Which  from  each  other  ftole  the  beauteous  '  dyct: 

The  lawn  in  all  Aurora's  luftre  glows, 

Aurora  fteals  the  bluflies  of  the  rofe. 

The  rofe  difplajs  the  bluflies  that  adorn 

The  fpotlefs  virgin  on  the  nuptial  mom* 

Zephyr  and  Flora  emulous  confpire 

To  breathe  their  graces  o'er  the  field's  attire ; 

The  one  gives  healthful  freihnefs,  one  the  hu^ 

Fairer  than  e'er  creative  pencil  drew. 

Pale  as  the  love-fick  hopelefs  maid  thej  dje 

The  modeft  violet ;  from  the  curious  eye 

The  modeft  violet  turns  her  gentle  heady 

And  by  the  thorn  weeps  o'er  her  lowly  bed. 

Bending  beneath  the  tears  of  pearly  dawn 

The  fnow  white  lily  glitters  o'er  the  lawn ; 

Lo,  from  the  bough  reclines  the  damaik  rofe. 

And  o*cr  the  lily's  milk-white  bofom  glows. 

Fred 


f  At  flnfe  appear  the  lav^r.s  nr.i  furfUdJJdts,  ".obo  frtm  each  ther  Jlsle  the 
heauu'ui  Hya. — On  thh  paflagc  Callera  has  the  following  icnfibk  though 
turgid  note:  *«  This  tlioughij  fays  he,  is  taken  from  the  idyllium  of  AufiKUBS 
**  on  the  rofc  j 

*<  Ambigcrirs  raperctne  rofis  Aurora  ruborem, 
"  An  darct,  &  norcs  tinkers,  t  orta  dies. 

'«  Camocns,  who  had  a  genius  rich  of  itfelf,  ftlll  farther  enriched  it  at  the 
•*  expence  of  the  ancients.  Behold  what  makes  great  authors !  thofe  who 
**  pretend  to  give  us  nothing  but  the  fruits  cf  their  own  growth,  foon  (ail, 
**  like  the  little  rivulets  which  dry  up  in  the  fummeri  very  different  rom 
«*  the  floods,  wlio  receive  in  their  courfe  the  tribute  of  an  hundred  and  an 
««  hundred  rivers,  and  which  even  in  the  dos-days  carr>'  their  waves  trium- 
"  phant  lo  the  ocean." 
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Frefli  in  the  dew  far  o'er  the  painted  dales. 

Each  fragrant  herb  her  fwcetcft  fcent  exhales. 

Thy  hyacinth  bewi'ays  the  doleful «  Ji, 

And  calls  the  tribute  of  Apollo's  figh ; 

Still  on  its  bloom  the  mournful  flower  retains " 

The  lovely  blue  thit  dy*d  the  ftriplifig*s  veins.    '  * 

Pomona  fired  with  tii^al  envy  views 

The  glaring  pride  of  Flora's  darling  hues  5 

Where  Flora  bids  the  purple  iris  fpread. 

She  hangs  the  wilding's  bloflbm  white  and  red  i    [ 

Where  wild  thyme  purples,  where  the  daify  fuows 

The  curVifig  flopes,  the  melon's  pride  the  throws ; 

Where  by  the  ftr^am  the  lily  of  the  vale, 

Primrofe,  and  cowflip  meek,  perfume  the  gale. 

Beneath  the  lily  and  thc.cowflip's  bell 

The  fcarlet  ftrawberries  luxurious  fwell. 

Nor  thefe  alone  the  teeming  Eden  yields. 

Each  harmlefs  beftial  crops  the  flowery  fields ; 

And  birds  of  every  nott  and  every  wing 

Their  loves  refponfive  through  the  branches  fing ; 

In 


S  The  byaeintb  bnt^^t  tUt  rf<»//a/ Ai— Hyadnthut,  a  ymith  btldVId  of 
Apollo,  by  whom  he  was  accidentally  flain,  and  afterwards  turned  into  a 
flower : 

■  Tyrioque  nitentior  oftro 

Flos  oritur,  formamque  capir,  quam  lilia :  fi  non, 
Purpureus  color  butc,^  argenteus  eflet  in  ilUs. 
Non  fatis  hoc  Phaebo  eft :  is  enim  fult  au&or  honoris. 
Ipfe  fuos  gemitus  Toliis  inrcribit  ^  it  Ai,  Ai, 
Flos  habet  infcriptum:  funeftaque  littera  duda  eft.    Ovid.  Met. 
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In  fwect  Tibndcas  riwii^ing  o'er  dlie  £de%, 
l£gh  pcMS^d  in  air^  the  hA  his  vaifalii^  tzics  ^ 
The  fwan  flow  CuEsg  o'er  xbc  cijftal  hkc 
Tones  his  mclodions  ooce ;  from  evcrj  brake 
Tbe  gloving  fizain  the  nighdngak  letnnuy 
And  in  the  bowers  of  lore  the  tnitle  monras. 
Fkafied  to  behold  his  branching  bonis  appear, 
(Xer  the  bri|^  fountain  bends  the  fiearkfs  deer  ^ 
Tbe  hare  ftarts  trembling  horn  the  buihy  (hade. 
And  fwiftly  circling,  crofles  oft  the  glade. 
Where  bom  the  rocks  tbe  hobbling  founts  diftil. 
The  milk-white  lambs  come  bleating  down  the  hill^ 
Tbe  dappled  heifer  feeks  the  Tales  below. 
And  from  the  thicket  fprings  the  boonding  doe. 
To  his  lov'd  nefty  on  fondly  flottering  wings. 
In  chirping  bill  the  little  fongfter  brings 
The  food  untailed  ;  tranfport  thrills  his  bread ; 
Tis  nature's  touch  ;  *tis  inftincl's  heaven-like  feaft. 
Thus  bower  and  lawn  were  dcckt  with  Eden's  flowers. 
And  fcng  and  joy  imparadifed  the  bowers. 

And  foon  the  fleet  their  ready  anchors  threw  : 

Lifted  on  eager  tip -toe  at  the  view. 

On  nimble  feet  that  bounded  to  the  ftrand 

The  fecond  Argonauts  *»  elance  to  land. 

Wide 

*>  The  fecund  Argorauti. The  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fkecc  was 

cfteemed  in  ancient  poetry,  one  of  the  moft  daring  adventures,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  was  accounted  miraculous.  The  allufions  of  Camoens  to  this 
voyage,  though  in  the  fpirit  of  his  age,  are  by  no  means  improper. 
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Wide  o*cr  the  beauteous  ifle  *  the  lovely  fair' 

Stray  through  the  diftant  glades,  devoid  of  care.         ' 

From 

*  JFide  o'er  the  beautews  tjle  the  lovely  fair, ^^-~^t  now  come  to  the  paiTage 
condemned  by  Voltaire  as  fo  lafcivious,  that  no  nation  in  Europe,  except 
the  Portuguefe  and  lulians,  could  bear  it.  But  the  author  of  the  deteilable 
poem  La  Pucelle  d* Orleans  talks  of  the  iiland  pf  Venus  with  that  fame  know, 
ledge  of  his  fubjed  with  which  he  made  Camoens,  who  was  not  then  bpm> 
a  companion  to  Gama  in  the  expedition  which  difcovered  the  route  to  India. 
Though  Voltaire's  cavils,  I  truft,  arc  in  general  fully  anfwered  in  the  Pre- 
face, a  particular  examination  of  the  charge  of  indecency  may  not  be  utanc* 
ceflary  ere  the  reader  enter  upon  the  paflage  itfelf.  No  painter  then,  let  it 
be  remembered,  was  ever  blamed  for  drawing  the.  graces  unveiled,  or  naked. 
In  fculpture,  in  painting,  and  poetry,  it  is  not  nakednefs,  it  is  the  expreffion 
or  manner  only  that  otfends  decency.  It  is  this  which  ^conflitutes  the  dif. 
ference  between  a  Venus  de  Medicis  and  the  lafcivious  paintings  in  the 
apartments  of  a  Tiberius.  The  fate  of  Camo^s  has  hitherto  been  verjr. 
peculiar.  The  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Chriilian  mythology  in  his  machinefy 
has  been  anathematifed,  and  his  iiland  of  Love  reprefented  as  a  brothel.  .Yet 
both  accufations  are  the  arrogant  aflertions  of  the  moft  fuperficial  acquaint- 
ance  with  his  works,  a  Hearjay^  echoed  from  critic  to  critic.  His  poem 
itfelf,  and  a  comparifon  of  its  parts  with  the  fimilar  condud  of  the  gi;eate(l 
modem  poets,  will  clearly  evince,  that  in  both  inftances  no  modem  epic 
writer  of  note  has  given  lefs  offence  to  true  criticifm. 

Not  to  mention  Ariofto,  whofe  defcriptions  will  often  admit  of  no  pallia- 
tion, Taflb,  Spenfer,  and  Milton,  have  always  been  eftcemed  as  the  chafteft 
of  poets,  yet  in  the  delicacy  of  wami  defcription,  the  inartificial  modefty  of 
nature,  none  of  them  can  boafl  the  continued  uniformity  of  the  Portuguefe 
poet.  Though  there  is  a  warmth  in  the  colouring  of  Camoens,  which  even 
the  genius  of  TaiTohas  not  reached;  and  though  the  ifland  of  Armida  is 
evidently  copied  from  the  Lufiad ;  yet  thofe  who  are  pofleffcd  of  the  finer 
feelings,  will  eafily  difcovjer  an  efTential  difference  between  the  iove-fcenes 
of  the  two  poets,  a  difference  greatly  in  favour  of  the  delicacy  of  the  former. 
Though  the  nymphs  in  Camoens  are  decedled  naked  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
ftream,  and  though  defirous  to  captivate,  flill  their  behaviour  is  that  of  the 
virgin,  who  hopes  to  be  the  fpoufc.  They  a^  the  part  of  offended  modefiy  5 
even  when  they  yield  they  are  filent,  and  behave  in  every  refpe^  like  Milton's 
Eve  in  the  flate  of  innocence,  who 

'  What  was  honour  knew  ■      '    ■ 
And  who  difplayed 

Her 
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From  lowly  raik  j  and  from  mountain  grore     - 
ITic  lovely  nymphs  renew  the  ftrains  of  lore. 

Here 


Her  Tiitney  and  the  coofcience  of  her  worth. 
That  woold  be  wooed,  and  not  unfoogbt  be  woo. 

To  fom  up  all,  the  nuptial  iandity  draws  Its  hallowed  cmtalns,  and  a 
Inafteiiy  alkgory  fliuts  up  the  love-fcenes  of  Camoens. 

How  differenc  from  all  this  is  the  ifland  o/iArmida  in  Taflb,  uA  Hs  umS* 
kdoD,  the  bower  of  Acrafiay  in  Spenier!  In  thefe  Tkttte  is  fcdwcedj  tbt 
fcene  tberefonf  is  le(s  delicate.  The  njmphs,  while  they  are  bathings  ia 
plaoeof  thenKkkftyof  the  bride  as  ia  Camoens,  employ  aO  the  arts  of  thft 
bfcivioiis  wanton.    They  ftay  not  to  be  wooed  ^  but,  as  Spcnicr  giires  it, 

the  amorws fweet  JpcUs  /•  greedy  eyes  rcaeal. 

One  ilanza  froni  our  Englifli  poet,  which  howerer  is  rather  fuller  tlHUI  fht 
mvffoAf  ihaMbcrefuffice: 

Withal  ihe  langbed  and  ihc  UufliM  withal. 

That  bluihins  to  her  laughter  gave  more  grace. 

And  laughter  to  her  blufhing,  as  did  fall. 

Now  when  they  fpyM  the  knight  to  flack  his  pace. 

Them  to  behold,  and  m  bi: ^arkling  face  , 

The  jeer  et  Jigni  cf  tindling  luji  appear  y 

Their  wanton  merriments  they  did  encreafe. 

And  to  him  bcckon'd  to  approach  more  near, 

Ar.djbew'd  b'tm  maryjight:,  that  t  cur  age  cold  czu:d  rear. 

This  and  other  defcriptions. 

Upon  a  bed  of  rofes  flic  was  laid 

As  faint  through  heat,  or  digbt  to  plcafant  Hn.— 

prefcnt  every  idea  of  lafcivlous  volupiuoufnefs.  The  aUuremints  of  fpeech 
are  alfo  added.  Songs,  which  breathe  every  perfuafive,  are  heard  ;  and  the 
nymphs  boldly  call  to  the  beholder ; 

£*  dclce  campo  dl  battrglia  il  letto 

F'la'v'ij  e  l''herbetta  morhida  de"*  prat't.'^         Tasso. 

Our  field  of  battle  is  the  downy  bed, 

Or  flower)'  turf  amid  the  fmiling  mead.—         Hoole. 

Thefe, 
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Here  from  the  bowers  that  crown  the  plamtinse  rill 
The  folemn  harp's  melodiooas  warblings  thrill ; 

Here 

Thefe,  and  the  whole  fcenes  in  the  domains  of  Armida  and  Acrafia,  are  in 
a  tarn  of  manner  the  reverie  of-  the  tfland  of  Venus.  They  are  the  fcenes  of 
guilt  and  remorie.  In  Camoens>  the  fuppofition  of  the  pureft  honour  an4 
innocence  gives  a  namelefs  delicacy  ;  and  though  the  colouring  be  warm, 
yet  the  modefty  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  ftill  preierved.  In  every  thii^ 
he  defcribcs  there  is  ftill  fomething  ftrongly  fimilar  to  the  mpdeft  attitude  of 
the  arms  of  that  celebrated  (latue.  Though  prudery,  that  ufual  maik  oC 
the  Impureft  mindsy  may  condemn  him,  yet  thole  of  the  moft  cliafte^ 
though  lefs  gloomy  turn,  will  allow,  that  in  comparifon  with  others,  he 
might  fay,— ^r^«^w^«^W/^w  f«»/«. 

Spenfer  alfo,  where  he  does  not  follow  Taflo,  i^  often  gfo^ii  i  and  even  i». 
fome  inftances,  where  the  expreffion  is  more  delicate,  the  pifture  is  never- 
thelefs  indecently  lafcivious.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the  ^yt  conciudins 
ftanzas,  which  in  his  fecosd  edition  he  added  to  the  third  book  of  the  Faeri» 
Queene,  afford  a  ftriking  example.  The  virgin  Britomart^  the  pattern  of 
chaftity,  ftands  by,  while  Sir  Scudamore  and  jSmoret,' 


-With  fweet  countervaile 


Each  other  of  lovers  bitter  fruit  defpoUc^^  ^ 

But  this  (hall  not  here  be  cited}  only. 

That  Britomart,  half  envying  their  blefs. 

Was  much  empafiionM  in  her  gentle  fprite. 

And  to  herfelf  oft  wiihM  like  happinefsj     . 

In  vain  (he  wifli'd,  that  fate  n'ould  let  her  yet  poiTefs* 

Nor  is  even  Spenfer^s  wife  of  Malbecco  more  indelicate  \han  fome  lines  of 
the  Paradlffe  Loft.  The  reply  of  the  angel  to  Adam's  defcription  of  liis 
nuptials,  contains  fome  ftrokes  intolerably  difguftful.  And  the  firft  effeft 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  offers  a  remarkable  contraft  to  that  delicacy  of  expre£. 
fion  which  adorns  the  firft  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve.  If  there  is  propriety 
however  in  thus  repiefenting  the  amours  of  guilty  intoxication,  by  which 
figure  MUton  calls  it,  fome  of  the  terms  of  expreffion  are  ftili  indefenfibly 
indelicate.  In  a  word,  fo  unjuft  is  the  cenfure  of  Voltaire,  a  cenfure  which 
never  arofe  from  a  comparifon  of  Camoens  with  other  poets,  and  fo  ill- 
grounded  is  the  charge  againft  him,  that  we  cannot  but  admire  his  fuperior 
delicacy ;  a  delicacy  not  even  underilood  in  his  age,  when  the  groffeft 
Vol.  II.  Z  imagery 
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Here  iTOin  nie  voacfws  m  tbc  upiana  srott 
Tbe  mdlow  bte  icnews  die  fwdEng  note. 
As  £ur  Diana  and  her  Tiigiii  train  J 

Some  gajly  ramble  o'er  the  flowerj  plaiOy 
In  feign'd  pnrfoit  of  hare  or  bounding  roe. 
Their  gracefal  mien  and  beauteous  limbs  to  (hew  i 
Now  fieeming  caxdels,  fearful  now  and  coj, 
(So  taught  the  goddeds  of  nnutter'd  joy^) 
And  gCding  through  the  diftant  glades  difplay 
Each  limb,  each  movement,  naked  as  the  day. 
Some  light  with  glee  in  carekfs  freedom  take 
Their  playful  revels  in  the  cryftal  lake  ; 
One  trembling  ftands  no  deeper  than  the  knee 
To  plunge  reludanc,  while  in  fportful  glee 
Another  o'er  her  fudden  laves  the  tide  ; 
In  pearly  drops  the  wiflifol  waters  glide, 
Reiudlant  dropping  from  her  breads  of  fnow ; 
Beneath  the  wave  another  feems  to  glow ; 
The  amorous  waves  her  bofom  fondly  kifs'd. 
And  rofe  and  fell,  as  panting  on  her  bread. 

Another 


ijnagery  often  found  a  place  in  the  pulpits  of  the  moil  pious  divines  ;  when 
in  the  old  liturgy  itfelf  it  was  cfteemed  no  indelicacy  of  expreffion  to  enjoin 
the  wife  to  be  buxom  in  bed  and  at  board.  We  know  what  liberties  were  taken 
by  the  politeft  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age ;  and  fnch  is  the  change  of  nun- 
ners,  that  Shakefpearc  and  Spcnfer  might  with  juftice  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prefent,  when  it  condemns  them  for  indecency.  Camoens, 
however,  may  appeal  to  the  moft  polKhed  age ;  let  him  be  heard  for  himfeif, 
let  him  be  compared  with  others  of  the  firft  name,  and  bis  warmefl  drfcrip* 
ttons  need  not  dread  the  decifion. 
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Another  fwims  dicing  with  graceful  pride^     -  •   •  o'  , 
Her  filver  arms  lie  gUftening  waves  divide^    •  *^ 

Her  fliining  fides  the  fondling  waters  lave,      :    : , : 
Her  glowing  cheeks  are  brightened  by  the.wavJe, 
Her  hair,  of  mildeft  yell6w,  flows  from  fid«  . 
To  fide,  as  o'er  it  playa  the  wanton  tide ;     . 
And  carelefs  as  (he  turns,  her  thighs  of;  fnow. 
Their  tapering  rounds  in  deeper  liiftre  Aew. 

Some  gallant  I^ijians  fought  the  woo41an4  prey» 
And  through  the  thickets  forced  the  patjilefs  way  5 
And  fome  in  (hades  imperious  to  the  beam^         j 
Supinely  liften'd  tp  the  njurmuring dream  i 
When  fudden  through  the:  boughs  the  various  dyes 
Of  pink,  of  fcarlet,  and. of  azutt  rifcjj  '.  *   ;: 

Swift  from  the  verdant  banks  the  loiterers  fpring^ 
Dpwn  drops  the  arrow  from  the  half  drawn  ftring ; 
Soon  they  behold  'twas  not  the  rofe's  hue,      i   . 
The  jonquiFs  yellow,  nor  the  panfic^s  blue :  ^        -/ 
Dazzling  the  (hades  the  nymphs  appear— the  zbnci 
And  flowing  fcarf  in  gold  and  azure  (hone.  ' 
Naked  as  Venus  ftood  in  Ida's  bower. 
Some  truft  the  dazzling  charms  of  native  power; 
Through  the  green  boughs  and  darkling  (hades  they  (hew 
The  (bining  luftre  of  their  native  fnow. 
And  every  tapering,  every  rounded  fwell 
Of  tliigh,  of  bofom,  as  they  glide,  reveal. 

Z  2  As 
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As  Tifioos  doath'd  in  Amiing  white  thej  rile. 

Then  fteai  unnoted  from  die  florricd  eyes : 

Again  apparent,  and  again  withdrawn, 

Thej  ihinc  and  wanton  o*er  the  imiling  lawn. 

Amazed  and  loft  in  raptnre  of -'forprize. 

All  J07,  mj  friends,  the  brare  Viloso  cries, 

Whate'er  of  goddefles  old  faUe  told. 

Or  poet  fung  of  facred  grores,  behold. 

Sacred  to  goddefles  divinely  bright 

Thefe  beaateous  forefts  own  their  guardian  m^ht. 

From  ejres  profiine,  from  erery  age  conceaFd, 

To  us,  behold  all  Paradife  rereafd ! 

Swift  let  us  try  if  phantoms  of  the  air, 

Or  liying  charms  ap^iear  divinely  fair ! 

Swift  at  the  word  the  gallant  Lufians  bound. 

Their  rapid  foctfteps  fcarcely  touch  the  ground  ; 

Through  copfe,  through  brake,  impatient  of  their  prey. 

Swift  as  the  wounded  deer  they  fpring  away  : 

Fleet  through  the  winding  (hades  in  rapid  flight 
The  nymphs  as  wing'd  with  terror  fly  their  Cght. 
Fleet  though  they  fled  the  mild  reverted  eye. 
And  dimpling  fmile  their  feeming  fear  deny. 
Fleet  through  the  (hades  in  parted  rout  they  glide  : 
If  winding  path  the  chofen  pairs  divide, 
Another  path  by  fweet  miftake  betrays. 
And  throws  the  lover  on  the  lover's  gaze : 
If  dark-brow'd  bower  conceal  the  lovely  fair. 
The  laugh,  the  Ihriek,  confefs  the  charmer  there. 

Luxurious 
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Luxurious  here  the  wanton  zephyrs  toy^ 
And  every  fondling  favouring  art  employ. 
Fleet  as  the  fair  ones  fpeed,  the  bufy  gale 
In  wanton  frolic  lifts  the  trembling  veil ; 
White  through  the  veil,  in  fairer  brighter  glow 
The  lifted  robe  difplays  the  living  fnow : 
Quick  fluttering  on  the  gale  the  robe  conceals^ 
Then  inftant  to  the  glance  each  charm  revealsy 
Reveals,  and  covers  from  the  eyes  on  fire. 
Reveals,  and  with  the  (hade  inflames  defire. 
One,  as  her  breathlefs  lover  hafliens  on^ 
With  wily  ftumble  fudden  lies  overthrown ; 
Confus'd,  (he  rifes  with  a  blufhing  fmile  i 
The  lover  falls  the  captive  of  her  guile  : 
Tript  by  the  fair  he  tumbles  on  the  mead. 
The  joyful  vidim  of  his  eager  fpeed. 

Afar,  where  fport  the  wantons  in  the  lake. 
Another  band  of  gallant  youths  betake ; 
The  laugh,  the  (hriek,  the  revel  and  the  toy, 
Befpeak  the  innocence  of  youthful  joy : 
The  laugh  the  fhriek,  the  gallant  Lufians  hear. 
As  through  the  forefl:  glades  they  chafe  the  deer ; 
For  arm'd  to  chafe  the  bounding  roe  they  came, 
Unhop'd  the  tranfport  of  a  nobler  game. 
The  naked  wantons^  as  the  youths  appear. 
Shrill  through  the  woods  refound  the  ibriek  of  fear* 

Z  3  .  Some 
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Some  feign  fach  tenor  of  the  forced  embrace. 
Their  Tirgin  modeft j  to  this  gircs  place. 
Naked  thej  fpring  to  land  and  fpeed  awaj 
To  deepeft  (hades  unpierc'd  by  glaring  day  ; 
Thus  yieldii^  freely  to  the  amorous  eyes 
yfhzt  to  the  amorous  arms  their  &ar  denies. 
Some  well  aflume  Diana's  Tirgin  (hame. 
When  on  her  naked  fports  the  himter  ^  came 

Unwelcome plunging  in  the  cryftal  tide. 

In  yain  they  (tnTe  their  beauteous  limbs  to  hide; 
The  lucid  waves,  'twas  all  they  could,  beftow 
A  milder  luftre  and  a  ibfter  glow. 
As  loft  in  eameft  care  of  future  need. 
Some  to  the  banks  to  fhatch  their  mantles  fpeed^ 
Of  prefent  view  regardlefs  ;  every  wile 
Was  yet,  and  every  net  of  amorous  guile. 
Whatever  the  terror  of  the  feign'd  alarm, 
Difplay'd,  in  various  force,  was  every  charm.^ 
Nor  idle  ftood  the  gallant  youth  j  the  wing 
Of  rapture  lifts  them,  to  the  fair  they  fpring  \ 
Some  to  the  copfe  purfue  their  lovely  prey  j 
Some  cloath'd  and  fhod,  impatient  of  delay, 
Impatient  of  the  ftings  of  fierce  defire. 
Plunge  headlong  in  the  tide  to  quench  the  fire- 
So  when  the  fowler  to  his  cheek  uprears 
The  hollow  fteel,  and  on  the  mallard  bears. 


His 
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His  eager  dog,  ere  burfts  the  flafliing  roar. 
Fierce  for  the  prey  fprings  headlong  from  the  fliore — 
And  barking  cuts  the  wave  with  furious  joy : 
So  mid  the  billow  fprings  each  eager  boy. 
Springs  to  the  nymph  whofe  eyes  from  all  the  reft 
By  fingling  him  her  fecret  wiih  confeft, 

A  fon  of  Mars  was  there,  of  generous  race, 
His  every  elegance  of  manly  grace  5 
Amorous  and  brave,  the  bloom  of  April  youth 
Glowed  on  his  cheek,  his  eye  fpoke  fimpleft  truth; 
Yet  love,  capricious  to  th^  accomplifli'd  boy. 
Had  ever  turned  to  gall  each  promised  joy. 
Had  ever  fpum'd  his  vows ;  yet  ftill  his  heart 
Would  hope,  and  nourifli  ftill  the  tender  finart : 
The  pureft  delicacy  fann'd  his  fires. 
And  prottdeft  honour  nurs'd  his  fond  defires. 
Not  on  the  firft  that  fair  before  him  glow'd. 
Not  on  the  firft  the  youth  his  love  beftow*d. 
In  all  her  charms  the  fair  Ephyre  cam^ 
And  Leonardo's  heart  was  all  on  flame. 
A  ffeftion's  melting  tranfport  o'er  him  ftole. 
And  love's  all  generous  glow  intranced  his  foul ; 
Of  felfifli  joy  unconfcious,  every  thought 
On  fweet,  delirium's  ocean  ftreamed  afloat. 
Pattern  of  beauty  did  Ephyre  (hine. 
Nor  lefs  fhe  wifli'd  thefe  beauties  to  refign : 

Z  4  More 
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Blbie  than  her  fift»  loiq^d  her  heart  to  yidd^ 
Yet  fwifier  iU  flic  cTcr  the  fioOiag  ficU. 
The  7011th  Dov  panting  iridi  the  hopclda  dvdc^  * 
(Ml  torn,  he  crieib  Oh  torn  thjr  an^el  fiwB : 
FaUe  to  Aemkhm  wn  dmnoB  Oe  tfaefe  ootteeal 
The  hateful  rigoiur<o£  idendcft  ftad  1 
And  did  the  ftitam  decehre  me  when  I  ftood 
Anudmjpecn.ivfcdodiathcjfood?    ^ 
The  eafieft  port  and  fiuieft  Homn  I  bore j  ■  ■■  ■ 
Falfe  was  the  ibeani-----«^faik  I  in  fun  dqplov^ 
M7  peeia  are  hap^ ;  Jo,  in  etery  ihad^ 
In  ererj  bower,  thdr  love  widi  lore  repaid  t 
I,  I  alone  tbroof^  brakes,  through  dionis  purfue 
A  cruel  £sur*<— «-Ah,  ftill  my  Site  piofcs  true. 
True  to  its  rigour-^^who,  fair  nymph,  to  thee 
ReveaI'd,  'twas  I  that  faed  !  unhappy  me ! 
Bom  to  be  fpum'd  though  honefty  infpirc  • 

Alas,  I  faint,  my  languid  finews  tire ; 

Oh  ftay  thee ^powerlefs  to  fuftain  their  weight 

My  knees  (ink  down,  I  fink  beneath  my  fate ! 
He  fpoke ;  a  ruftling  urges  through  the  trees, 
Inllant  new  vigour  ftrings  his  a£live  knees. 
Wildly  he  glares  around,  and  raging  cries. 
And  muft  another  fnatch  my  lovely  prize  ? 
In  favage  grafp  thy  beauteous  limbs  conftrain } 
I  feel,  I  madden  while  I  feel  the  pain ! 
Oh  loft,  thou  flieft  the  fafety  of  my  arms, 
My  hand  (hall  guard  thee,  foftly  fcizc  thy  charms. 


No 
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No  brutal  r9ge  inflames  me,  yet  I  burn ! 

Die  (hall  thy  raviflicr— — Oh  goddefs,  turn. 

And  fmiling  view  the  error  of  my  fear ; 

No  brutal  force,  no  raviiher  is  near ; 

A  harmlefs  roebuck  gave  the  ruftling  founds; 

Lo,  from  the  thicket  fwift  as  thee  he  bounds ! 

Ah,  vain  the  hope  to  tire  thee  in  the  chace ! 

I  faint,  yet  hear,  yet  turn  thy  lovely  face. 

Vain  are  thy  fears ;  were  even  thy  will  to  yield 

The  harveft  of  my  hope,  that  harveft  field 

My  fate  would  guard,  and  walls  of  brafs  would  rear 

Between  my  fickle  and  the  golden  ear. 

Yet  fly  me  not ;  fo  may  thy  youthful  prime 

Ne'er  fly  thy  check  on  tlie  grey  wing  of  time. 

Yet  hear,  the  laft  my  panting  breath  can  fay. 

Nor  proudeft  kings,  nor  mightieft  hofts  can  fway 

Fate's  dread  decrees  $  yet  thou,  O  nymph  divine. 

Yet  thou  canft  more,  yet  thou  canfl:  conquer  mine. 

Unmoved  each  other  yielding  nymph  I  fee  5 

Joy  to  their  lovers,  for  they  touch  not  thee  I 

But  thee Oh,  every  tranfport  of  defire. 

That  melts  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  fire. 

For  thee  refpires^—— alone  I  feel  for  thee 

The  dear  wild  rage  of  longing  ecftafy  : 

By  all  the  flames  of  fympathy  divine 

To  thee  united,  thou  by  right  art  mine. 

From  thee,  from  thee  the  hallowed  tranfport  flows 

That  fevered  rages,  and' for  union  glows ; 

Heaven 
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From  lowly  valley  and  from  mountain  grove     - 
The  lovely  njrmphs  renew  the  ftrains  of  love. 

Here 

Her  Virtue,  and  the  confcience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unfought  be  won. 

fVo  fum  up  all,  the  nuptial  fan^lity  draws  its  hallowed  curtains,  and  A 
Inafterly  allegory  ihuts  up  the  love-fcenes  of  Camoens. 

How  different  from  all  this  is  the  iAand  oiArmida  in  Taflb,  and  its  tnuif* 
ktion,  the  boWer  of  Acrdfiay  in  Spenfer!  In  thefe  virtue' is  feditcedi  th* 
fcene  thereforv  is  lefs  delicate.  The  nymphs,  white  they  are  bathhi;,  in 
place  of  the  modtOy  of  the  bride  as  in  Camoens,  employ  aO  the  arts  of  th* 
Ufcivious'wanton.    They  ftjky  not  to  be  wooed  j  but,  as  Spenfer  gives  It, 

The  amorous  Jweet  fpclU  ti  greedy  eyes  reveal. 

One  ftanza  froni  our  Englifii  poet,  which  however  is  rather  Ailler  than  tht 
«riginal,  fhall  here  fuffice  2 

Withal  fhe  laughed  and  (he  bluihM  witha). 

That  blufliing  to  her  laughter  gave  more  grace. 

And  laughter  to  her  blufliing,  as  did  fall. 

Now  when  they  fpyM  the  knight  to  flack'  his  pace, 

Thehi  to  behold,  and  in  bii  j^arkling  face  « 

The  fecret  Jigns  of  Hndling  luft  appear.^ 

Their  wanton  merriments  they  did  encreafe. 

And  to  him  beckon*d  to  approach  more  near, 

Andjbew'd  him  many  fights f  that  (Outage  cold  could  rear. 

This  and  other  defcriptions. 

Upon  a  bed  of  rofes  flie  was  laid 

j\s  faint  through  heat,  or  digbt  to  pleafant  fln.— 

preftnt  every  Idea  of  lafcivious  volupiuoufnefs.  The  allurements  6f  fpeech 
are  allb  added.  Songs,  Which  breatlie  every  perfuafive,  are  heard  -,  and  the 
nymphs  boldly  call  to  the  beholder  5 

£*  delce  campo  di  baitnglia  il  letto 

Fiaviy  e  V  her  bet  t a  morhida  de*  prati,*^         Tasso. 


Our  field  of  battle  is  the  dovmy  bed. 

Or  flowery  turf  amid  the  fmiling  mead,—        Hooli. 


Thefe, 
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Here  from  the  bowers  that  crown  the  plaintlias  till 
The  folemn  harp's  melodiojus  warblings  thrill'; 

Hew 

Thefe,  and  the  whole  fcenes  in  the  domains  of  Armida  and  Acrafia,  are  in 
a  turn  of  manner  the  reverie  of  the  tfland  of  Venus.  They  are  the  fcenes  of 
guilt  and  remorie.  In  Camoens,  the  fuppofition  of  the  pureft  honour  and 
innocence  gives  a  namelefs  delicacy  3  and  though  the  colouring  be  warm, 
yet  the  modefty  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  ftill  preferved.  In  «very  thli% 
he  defcribes  there  is  ftill  fomething  ftrongly  fimilar  to  the  modeil  attitude  of 
the  arms  of  that  celebrated  ftatuc.  Though  prudery,  that  ufual  maik  o£ 
the  impureft  minds,  may  condemn  him,  yet  thofe  of  the  moft  chafto^ 
though  lefs  gloomy  turn,  will  allow,  that  in  comparifon  with  others,  he 

Spenfer  alfo,  where  be  does  not  follow  Taflo,  i$  often  groi^ }  and  even  i» 
fome  inftances,  where  the  expreflion  is  more  delicate,  the  piSure  is  never- 
thelefs  indecently  lafcivious.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the  five  concluding 
ftanzas,  which  in  his  fecosd  edition  he  added  to  the  third  book  of  the  Faerie 
Qucene,  afford  a  ftriking  example.  The  virgin  Britomart,  the  pattern  of 
chaftity,  ftands  by,  while  Sir  Satdamore  and  jimoretf 


-With  fweet  countervaile 


Each  other  of  love's  bitter  fruit  defpoilc—  * 

But  this  ftiall  not  here  be  cited  $  only. 

That  Britomarty  half  envying  their  blefs, 

Was  much  empaffionM  in  her  gentle  fprite. 

And  to  herfelf  oft  wi0iM  like  happinefsj     . 

In  vain  (he  wUh'd,  that  fate  n'ould  let  her  yet  poiTefs* 

Nor  is  even  Spenfer's  wife  of  Malbecco  more  indelicate  \han  fome  lines  of 
the  Faradifc  Loft.  The  reply  of  the  angel  to  Adam*s  dcfcription  of  tils 
nuptials,  contains  fome  ftrokes  intolerably  difguftful.  And  the  firft  eSe€t 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  offers  a  remarkable  contraft  to  that  delicacy  of  expref* 
fion  which  adorns  the  firft  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve.  If  there  is  propriety 
however  in  thus  repiefenting  the  amours  of  guilty  intoxication,  by  which 
figure  Milton  calls  it,  fome  of  the  terms  of  expreffion  are.  ftiU  indefenfibly 
indelicate.  In  a  word,  fo  unjuft  is  the  cenfure  of  Voltaire,  a  cenfure  which 
never  arofe  from  a  comparifon  of  Camoens  with  other  poets,  and  fo  ilU 
grounded  is  the  charge  againft  him,  that  we  cannot  but  admire  his  fuperior 
delicacy ;  a  delicacy  not  even  underftood  in  his  age,  when  the  grofl*eft 
Vol,  II.  Z  imagery 
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Here  fr6m  the  fliadows  of  the  upland  grott 
The  mellow  lute  renews  the  fwelUng  note. 
As  fair  Diana  and  her  virgin  train  ,| 

Some  gayly  ramble  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
In  feign'd  purfuit  of  hare  or  bounding  roe. 
Their  graceful  mien  and  beauteous  limbs  to  (hew ; 
Now  feeming  carelefs,  fearful  now  and  coy, 
(So  taught  the  goddefs  of  unutter'd  joy,) 
And  gliding  through  the  diftant  glades  difplay 
Each  limb,  each  movement,  naked  as  the  day. 
Some  light  with  glee  in  carelefs  freedom  take 
Their  playful  revels  in  the  cryftal  lake  ; 
One  trembling  ftands  no  deeper  than  the  knee 
To  plunge  reludiant,  while  in  fportful  glee 
Another  o'er  her  fudden  laves  the  tide ; 
In  pearly  drops  the  wifliful  waters  glide, 
Relu£iant  dropping  from  her  breads  of  fnow ; 
Beneath  the  wave  another  feems  to  glow ; 
The  amorous  waves  her  bofom  fondly  kifs'd. 
And  rofe  and  fell,  as  panting  on  her  bread. 

Another 


j^nagery  often  found  a  place  in  the  pulpits  of  the  mod  pious  divines  $  when 
in  the  old  liturgy' itfelf  it  was  eileemed  no  indelicacy  of  expreffion  to  enjoin 
the  wife  to  be  buxom  in  bed  and  at  board.  We  know  what  liberties  were  taken 
by  the  politeft  writers  of  the  Augudan  age ;  and  fnch  is  the  change  of  man- 
ners, that  Shakefpeare  and  Spenfcr  might  with  juftice  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prefent,  when  it  condemns  them  for  indecency.  Camoensy 
however,  may  appeal  to  the  moft  poliihed  age ;  let  him  be  heard  for  himfelf, 
let  him  be  compared  with  others  of  the,  firft  name,  and  bis  warmed  dcfcrip^ 
tions  need  not  dread  the  decifion. 
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Another  fwims  dicing  with  graceful  pride^      •  •   •  o' . 

Her  filver  arms  lie  gHftening  waves  divide^    •  •     " 

Her  fliming  fides  the  fondling  waters  lave. 

Her  glowing  cheeks  are  brightened  by  the.  wavfi. 

Her  hair,  of  mildeft  yell6w,  flows  from  fid«  ; 

To  fide,  as  o'er  it  playa  the  wanton  tide ;  / 

And  carclefs  as  (he  turns,  her  thighs  of;  fnow. 

Their  tapering  rounds  in  deeper  liiftre  ihew. 

Some  gallant  Lujians  fought  the  woodland  prey» 
And  through  the  thickets  forced  the  pathlefs  way  5 
And  fome  in  (hades  imperious  to  the  beam,         j 
Supinely  liden'd  tp  the  murmuring  ftream : 
Vfhcn  fudden  through  the:  boughs  the  various  dyes 
Of  pink,  of  fcarletj  and. of  azurt  rife,  i  '  "   :: 

Swift  from  the  verdant  banks  the  loiterers  fpring, 
Dpwn  drops  the  arrow  from  the  half  drawn  ftring ; 
Soon  they  behold  'twas  hot  the  rofe's  hue. 
The  jonquiFs  yellow,  nor  the  panfie's  blue :  >/ 

Dazzling  the  (hades  the  nymphs  appear— the  zone 
And  flowing  fcarf  in  gold' and  azure  (hone. 
Kaked  as  Venus  ftood  in  Ida's  bower. 
Some  truft  the  dazzling  charms  of  native  power ; 
Through  the  green  boughs  and  darkling  (hades  they  (hew 
The  (bining  luftre  of  their  native  fnow. 
And  every  tapering,  every  rounded  fwell 
Of  tliigh,  of  bofom,  as  they  glide,  reveal. 

Z  2  As 
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As  vifions  cloath'd  in  dazzding  white  they  rife^ 

Then  fteal  unndted  from  the  flarried  eyes  : 

Again  apparent,  and  again  withdrawn, 

They  fhine  and  wanton  o'er  the  fmiling  lawn. 

Amazed  and  loft  in  rapture  of  "fnrprize. 

All  joy,  my  friends,  the  brave  Vfetoso  cries. 

Whatever  of  goddefles  old  fable  told. 

Or  poet  fung  of  facred  groves,  behold* 

Sacred  to  goddefles  divinely  bright 

Thefe  beanteous  forefts  own  their  guardian  might* 

From  eyes  profane,  from  every  age  concealed. 

To  us,  behold  all  Paradife  reveal'd ! 

Swift  let  us  try  if  phantoms  of  the  air. 

Or  living  charms  appear  divinely  fair  ! 

Swift  at  the  word  the  gallant  Lufians  bound, 

Their  rapid  footfteps  fcarcely  touch  the  ground ; 

Through,  copfe,  through  brake,  impatient  of  their  pt^^ 

Swift  as  the  wounded  deer  they  fpring  away : 

Fleet  through  the  .winding  (hades  in  rapid  flight 

The  nymphs  ai  wing'd  with  terror  fly  their  fight. 

Fleet  though  they  fled  the  mild  itVerted  eye. 

And  dimpling  fmile  .their  feeming  fear  deny* 

Fleet  through  the  (hades  in  parted  rout  they  glide  : 

If  winding  path  the  chofen  pairs  divide. 

Another  path  by  fweet  miftake  betrays. 

And  throws  the  lover  on  the  lover's  gaze : 

If  dark-brow'd  bower  conceal  the  lovely  fair. 

The  laugh,  the  Ihrick,  confefs  the  charmer  there. 

Luxurious 
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Luxurious  here  the  wanton  zephyrs  toyi 
And  every  fondling  favouring  art  employ. 
Fleet  as  the  fair  ones  fpeed,  the  bufy  gale 
In  wanton  frolic  lifts  the  trembling  veil ; 
White  through  the  veil,  in  fairer  brighter  glow 
The  lifted  robe  difplays  the  living  fnow : 
Quick  fluttering  on  the  gale  the  robe  conceals^ 
Then  inftant  to  the  glance  each  charm  reveals. 
Reveals,  and  covers  from  the  eyes  on  fire. 
Reveals,  and  with  the  (hade  inflames  defire. 
One,  as  her  breathlefs  lover  hafliens  on. 
With  wily  (tumble  fudden  lies  overthrown ; 
Confus'd,  (he  rifes  with  a  blu(hing  fmile  ; 
The  lover  falls  the  captive  of  her  guile  : 
Tript  by  the  fair  he  tumbles  on  the  mead. 
The  joyful  vidim  of  his  eager  fpeed. 

Afar,  where  fport  the  wantons  in  the  lake. 
Another  band  of  gallant  youths  betake ; 
The  laugh,  the  (hriek,  the  revel  and  the  toy, 
Befpeak  the  innocence  of  youthful  joy : 
The  laugh  the  (hriek,  the  gallant  Lufians  hear. 
As  through  the  foreft  glades  they  chafe  the  deer ; 
For  arm'd  to  chafe  the  bounding  roe  they  came, 
Unhop'd  the  tranfport  of  a  nobler  game. 
The  naked  wantons,  as  the  youths  appear. 
Shrill  through  the  woods  refound  the  (hriek  of  fean 

Z  3  .  Some 
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Some  feign  fuch  terror  of  the  forced  embrace, 
Their  virgin  modefty  to  this  gives  place. 
Naked  they  fpring  to  land  and  fpeed  away 
To  deepeft  fhades  unpierc'd  by  glaring  day  ; 
Thus  yielding  freely  to  the  amorous  eyes. 
"What  to  the  amorous  arms  their  fear  denies* 
Some  well  aiTume  Diana's  virgin  (hame, 
When  on  her  naked  fports  the  hunter  ^  came 

Unwelcome ^plunging  in  the  cryftal  tide, 

In  vain  they  drive  their  beauteous  limbs  to  hidej  , 
The  lucid  waves,  'twas  all  they  could,  beftow 
A  milder  luftre  and  a  fofter  glow. 
As  loft  in  earneft  care  of  future  need. 
Some  to  the  banks  ta  fnatch  their  mantles  fpeed^ 
Of  prefent  view  regardlefs  ;  every  wile 
Was  yet,  and  every  net  of  amorous  guile. 
Whatever  the  terror  of  the  feign'd  alarm, 
Difplay'd,  in  various  force,  was  every  charm* 
Nor  idle  ftood  the  gallant  youth  \  the  wing 
Of  rapture  lifts  them,  to  the  fair  they  fpring  \ 
Some  to  the  copfe  purfue  their  lovely  prey  % 
Some  cloath'd  and  (hod,  impatient  of  delay. 
Impatient  of  the  ftings  of  fierce  defire. 
Plunge  headlong  in  the  tide  to  quench  the  fire. 
So  when  the  fowler  to  his  cheek  uprears 
The  hollow  fteel,  and  on  the  mallard  bears^ 

His 

k  the  bupter^-^^A&coru 
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His  eager  dog,  ere  burfts  the  flafhing  roar. 
Fierce  for  the  prey  fprings  headlong  from  the  fliore — 
And  barking  cuts  the  wave  with  furious  joy : 
So  mid  the  billow  fprings  each  eager  boy. 
Springs  to  the  nymph  whofe  eyes  from  all  the  reft 
By  fingling  him  her  fecret  wifh  confeft, 

A  fon  of  Mars  was  there^  of  generous  race^ 
His  every  elegance  of  manly  grace  5 
Amorous  and  brave,  the  bloom  of  April  youth 
Glowed  on  his  cheek,  his  eye  fpoke  fimpleft  truth ; 
Yet  love,  capricious  to  th^  accpmplifli'd  boy. 
Had  ever  turn'd  to  gall  each  promised  joy. 
Had  ever  fpum'd  his  vows  j  yet  ftill  his  heart 
Would  hope,  and  nourifli  ftill  the  tender  fmart : 
The  pureft  delicacy  fann'd  his  fires. 
And  proudeft  honour  nurs'd  his  fond  defires. 
Not  on  the  firft  that  fair  before  him  glow'd. 
Not  on  the  firft  the  youth  his  love  beftow'd. 
In  all  her  charms  the  fair  Ephyre  cam^ 
And  Leonardo's  heart  was  all  on  flame. 
Affeftion's  melting  tranfport  o'er  him  ftole. 
And  love's  all  generous  glow  intranced  his  foul ; 
Of  felfifli  joy  unconfcious,  every  thought 
On  fweet,  delirium's  ocean  ftreamed  afloat. 
Pattern  of  beauty  did  Ephyre  (hine. 
Nor  lefs  fhe  wifli'd  thefe  beauties  to  refign : 

Z  4  More 
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More  than  her  fifters  long'd  her  heart  to  yield. 

Yet  fwifter  fled  fhe  o'er  the  fmlling  field. 

The  youth  now  panting  with  the  hopelefs  chafe^ 

Oh  turn,  he  crie5|  Oh  turn  thy  angel  face : 

Falfe  to  themfelves  can  charms  like  diefe  conceal 

The  hateful  rigour  of  relentlefs  ftcel  j 

And  did  the  ftream  deceive  me  when  I  flood 

Amid  my  peers  refle£led  in  the  flood  i 

The  eafieft  port  and  faircft  bloom  I  bore— - 

Falfe  was  the  ftream while  I  in  vain  deplore^ 

My  peers  are  happy ;  lo,  in  every  ihade. 
In  every  bower,  their  love  with  love  repaid  ! 
I,  I  alone  through  brakes,  through  thorns  purfue 
A  cruel  fair-*— Ah,  ftill  my  fate  proves  true. 

True  to  its  rigour who,  fair  nymph,  to  thee 

Reveal'd,  'twas  I  that  fued  !  unhappy  me ! 
Born  to  be  fpurn'd  though  honefty  infpire— — — • 
Alas,  I  faint,  my  languid  finews  tire  ; 

Oh  ftay  thee powerlefs  to  fuftain  their  weight 

My  knees  fink  down,  I  fink  beneath  my  fate ! 
He  fpoke  5  a  ruftling  urges  through  the  trees, 
Inftant  new  vigour  ftrings  his  aftive  knees. 
Wildly  he  glares  around,  and  raging  cries. 
And  muft  another  fnatch  my  lovely  prize  ? 
In  favage  grafp  thy  beauteous  limbs  conftrainf 
I  feel,  I  madden  while  I  feel  the  pain ! 
Oh  loft,  thou  flieft  the  fafety  of  my  arms, 
f/ly  hand  (hall  guard  thee,  foftly  feize  thy  charms. 

No 
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No  brtttsd  rage  inflames  me,  yet  I  burn ! 

Die  fliall  thy  raviflier— Oh  goddefs,  turn. 

And  fmiling  view  the  error  of  my  fear ; 

No  brutal  forcci  no  raviiher  is  near ; 

A  harmlefs  roebuck  gave  the  ruftling  founds ; 

Lo,  from  the  thicket  fwift  as  thee  he  bounds ! 

Ah,  vain  the  hope  to  tire  thee  in  the  chace ! 

I  faint,  yet  hear,  yet  turn  thy  lovely  face. 

Vain  are  thy  fears ;  were  even  thy  will  to  yield 

The  harveft  of  my  hope,  that  harveft  field 

My  fate  would  guard,  and  walls  of  brafs  would  rear 

Between  my  Cckk  and  the  golden  ear. 

Yet  fly  me  not ;  fo  may  thy  youthful  prime 

Ne'er  fly  thy  cheek  on  the  grey  wing  of  time* 

Yet  hear,  the  laft  my  panting  breath  can  fay. 

Nor  proudeft  kings,  nor  mightieft  hofts  can  fway 

Fate's  dread  decrees  5  yet  thou,  O  nymph  divine. 

Yet  thou  canft  more,  yet  thou  canft  conquer  mine. 

Unmoved  each  other  yielding  nymph  I  fee ; 

Joy  to  their  lovers,  for  they  touch  not  thee  I 

But  thee Oh,  every  tranfport  of  defire. 

That  melts  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  fire. 

For  thee  refpirc5«— alone  I  feel  for  thee 

The  dear  wild  rage  of  longing  ecftafy  : 

By  all  the  flames  of  fympathy  divine 

To  thee  united,  thou  by  right  art  mine. 

From  thee,  from  thee  the  hallowed  tranfport  flows 

That  fevered  rages,  and' for  union  glows ; 

Heaven 
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Heaven  owns  the  claim — Hah,  did  the  lighting  glare  ; 

Yes,  I  beheld  my  rival,  though  the  air 

Grew  dim  ;  even  now  I  heard  him  foftljr  tread  ; 

Oh  rage,  he  waits  thee  on  the  flowery  bed ! 

I  fee,  I  fee  thee  rufliing  to  his  arms, 

And  finking  on  his  bofom,  all  thy  charms 

To  him  refigning  in  an  eager  kifs,         ^ 

All  I  implored,  the  whelming  tide  of  blifs ! 

And  (hall  I  fee  him  riot  on  thy  charms, 

Diflblved  in  joy  exulting  in  thine  arms— — — 

Oh  burft,  ye  lightnings,  round  my  deftin'd  head. 

Oh  pour  your  flaflies Madning  as  he  faid, 

Amid  the  windings  of  the  bowery  wood 

His  trembling  footfteps  ftill  the  nymph  *  purfued. 

Wooed 


1  His  trembrtngfootjiepsjiill  the  rtymph  purjued.'-''^'kx,  the  end  of  his  Homer 
Mr.  Pope  has  given  an  index  of  the  indances  of  imitative  and  fentiitiental  har- 
mony contained  in  his  trannations.  He  has  alfo  often  in  his  notes  pointed  out 
the  adaption  of  found  to  fenfe.  The  trandator  of  the  Lutiad  hopes  he  may  for 
once  fay,  that  he  has  not  been  inattentive  to  this  great  effential  of  good  vcrfi« 
fication  j  how  he  has  fucceeded  the  judicious  only  muft  determine.  The 
fpeech  of  Leonard  to  the  curfory  reader  may  perhaps  fometimes  appear  care- 
lefs,  and  fometimes  turgid  and  ftifF.  That  fpeech,  however,  is  an  attempt 
at  the  imitative  and  fentimental  liarmony,  and  with  the  judicious  he  refts  its 
fate.  As  the  tranflation  in  this  indance  exceeds  the  original  in  length,  the 
obje^ion  of  a  foreign  critic  requires  attention.  An  old  purfy  abbe,  (and 
critics  are  apt  to  judge  by  tiiemfelves)  may  indeed  be  furprifed  that  a  marrout 
of  breath  with  running  (hould  be  able  to  talk  fo  long.  But  had  he  confulted 
the  experience  of  others,  he  would  have  found  it  was  no  wonderful  matter  for 
a  ftout  and  young  cavalier  to  talk  twice  as  much,  though  fatigued  with  the 
chace  of  a  couple  of  miles,  provided  the  fuppofition  is  allowed,  that  he  treadt 
on  the  laft  ftcps  of  his  flying  miftrefs. 
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Wooed  to  the  flight  (he  wing'd  her  fpeed  to  hear 

His  amorous  accents  melting  on  her  ear. 

And  now  (he  turns  the  wild  walk's  ferpent  maze  i 

A  rofeate  bower  its  velvet  couch  difplays ; 

The  thickeft  mofs  its  fofteft  verdure  fpread. 

Crocus  and  mingling  panfie  fring'd  the  bedy 

The  woodbine  dropt  its  honey  from  above. 

And  various  rofes  crown'd  the  fweet  alcove. 

Here  as  (he  haftens,  on  the  hopelefs  boy 

She  turns  her  face  all  bathed  in  fmiles  of  joy ; 

Then,  finking  down,  her  eyes,  fufficed  with  love 

Glowing  on  his,  one  moment  loll  reprove. 

Here  was  no  rival,  all  he  wi(hM  his  own ; 

Lock'd  in  her  arms  foft  finks  the  (tripling  down 

Ah,  what  foft  murmurs  panting  through  the  bowers 

Sigh'd  to  the  raptures  of  the  paramours ; 

The  wilhful  figh  and  melting  fmile  confpire. 

Devouring  kifles  fan  the  fiercer  fire  j 

Sweet  violence  with  deareft  grace  alTails, 

Soft  o'er  the  purpofed  frown  the  fmile  prevails  ; 

The  purpofed  frown  betrays  its  own  deceit, 

In  well-pleas'd  laughter  ends  the  rifing  threat ; 

The  coy  delay  glides  ofi^  in  yielding  love. 

And  tranfport  murmurs  through  the  facred  grove. 

The  joy  of  pleafing  adds  its  facred  zeft. 

And  all  is  love,  embracing  and  embraced* 


The 
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The  golden  ihom  beheld  the  fcenes  of  joy ; 
Nor,  fultry  noon,  mayfl:  though  the  bowers  annoy  | 
The  fultry  noon-beam  fliincs  the  lover's  aid. 
And  fends  him  glowing  to  the  fecret  ihade* 
O'er  every  (hade  and  every  nuptial  bower 
The  love-fick  ftrain  the  virgin  turtles  pour^ 
For  nuptial  faith  and  holy  rites  combin'd^ 
The  Lufian  heroes  and  the  nymphs  conjoin'd. 
With  flowery  wreaths,  and  laurel  chaplets,  bound 
With  duftile  gold,  the  nymphs  the  heroes  crown'd  : 
By  every  fpoufal  holy  ritual  tied^ 
No  chance  they  vow  (hall  e'er  their  hands  divide^ 
In  life,  in  death,  attendant  as  their  fame  ; 
Such  was  the  oath  of  ocean's  fovereign  dame  : 
The  dame  (from  heaven  and  holy  Veda  fp^ungy 
For  ever  beauteous  and  for  ever  young,) 
Enraptured  views  the  chief  whofe  deathlefs  name 
The  wondering  world  and  conquer'd  feas  proclaim. 
With  (lately  pomp  (he  holds  the  hero's  hand, 
And  gives  her  empire  to  his  dread  command. 
By  fpoufal  ties  confirm 'd  ;  nor  paft  untold 
What  fate's  unalter'd  page  had  wilFd  of  old : 
The  world's  vaft  globe  in  radiant  fphere  flie  (hew'd. 
The  fliores  immenfe,  and  fcas  unknown,  unplow'd  ^ 
The  feas,  the  (bores,  due  to  the  Lufian  keel 
And  Lufian  fword,  fhe  hadens  to  reveal. 
The  glorious  leader  by  the  hand  flie  takes. 
And,  dim,  below,  the  flowery  bowers  forfakes. 


I 


High 
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High  on  a  mountain's  ftarry  top  divine 

Her  palace  walls  of  living  cryftal  fliine; 

Of  gold  and  cryftal  blaze  the  lofty  towers : 

Here  bathed  in  joy  they  pafs  the  blifsful  h(>ttrs :  •  '■' 

Ingulph'd  in  tides  on  tides  of  joy^  tl^e  day 

On  downy  pinions  glides  unknown  away*' 

While  thus  the  fovereigna  in  the  palace  teign^ 

Like  tranfport  riots  o'er  the  humbler  plaiui 

Where  each  in  generous  triumph  o'er  his  peers 

His  lovely  bride  to  every  bride  prefers.        .  ' 

Hence,  ye  «  profene the  fong  mebdious  xpfe, " 

By  mildeft  zephyrs  wafted  through  the  boughsy 

Unfeen  the  warblers  of  the  holy  ftrain-r-^ 

Far  from  thefe  facred  bowers,  ye  lewd  profane!  ^ 

Hence  each  unhallowed  eye,  each  vulgar  ear ; 

Chafte  and  divine  are  all  the  raptures  here. 
The  nymphs  of  ocean,  and  the  ocean's  queen. 
The  ifle  angelic,  every  raptured  fcene. 
The  charms  of  honour  and  its  meed  confefs, 
Thefe  are  the  raptures,  thefe  the  wedded  blifs; 
The  glorious  triumph  and  the  laurel  crown. 
The  ever  bloffom'd  palms  of  fair  renown. 

By 

•n  Hence,  ye  prof  ant, m^^.^'^t  have  already  obferved^  that  in  every  other  |ioet 
the  love  fcenes  are  generally  defcrlbed  as  thofe  of  guilt  and  remorfe.  T|ie 
contrary  chara6ier  of  thofe  of  Camoens>  not  only  gives  them  a  delicacy 
unknown  to  other  modems;  but  by  the  fidion  of  the  fpoufal  rites^  the 
allegory  and  machinery  of  the  poem  arc  mod  happily  conduced.  See  tbt 
Introduction. 
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Thcfe  aie  die  uaB^pom  of  die  He  cf  Jof  . 


idiei 
tovirtecicrj^ 
To  arts  and  valoar  mM  At  wocAipp^d  I 
Hipif  Ite^  V^  iMfflpa^  paflnu  to  he  tnMly 
With  toib  on  toib  imniarfe  is  viEtaei't  10^ 
Bttt  liaKN)di.arfaift  die  walks  i 
Smoodi  as  oor  lawns,  and  cheeifnl  as  < 
Up  the  loogh  nnd  AlddcSt  Hcnncs,  ttxawcp 
AD  men  nfce  ypo^  Apouoy  aan^  and  Jotc  : 
Like  yoa  <»  yds  mankind  IGnem  toa'di 
INana  hoond  the  ^fiants  of  the  wild  ; 
O'er  the  wafte  defist  Baodnis  ^Kead  die  vine; 
And  Ceres  tai^fat  die  hanreft  field  to  fliine. 
Fame  reai^d  her  trumpet ;  to  the  bleft  abodes 
She  nuiedf  and  haiTd  them  gods  and  fpning  of  gods. 

The  lore  of  fame,  by  heaven's  own  hand  impreft^ 
The  firft  and  nobleft  paiEon  of  the  breaft. 
May  yet  miflead — ;*Oh  guard,  ye  hero  train. 
No  harlot  robes  of  honours  falfe  and  vain. 
No  tinfcl  yours,  be  yours  all  native  gold, 
Well-eam*d  each  honour,  each  refped  you  hold : 
To  your  lov'd  lung  return  a  guardian  band. 
Return  the  guardians  of  your  native  land ; 
To  tyrant  power  be  dreadful  j  from  the  jaws 
Of  fierce  oppreffion  guard  the  peafant's  caufc. 


If 
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If  youthful  fury  pant  for  fliining  arms, 
Spread  o'er  the  Eaftern  World  the  dread  alarms ; 
There  bends  the  Saracen  the  hoftile  bow, 
The  Saracen  thy  faith,  thy  nation's  foe ; 
There  from  his  cruel  gripe  tear  empire's  reins. 
And  break  his  tyrant  fceptre  o'er  his  chains. 
On  adamantine  pillars  thus  (hall  ftand 
The  throne,  the  glory  of  your  native  land. 
And  Lufian  heroes,  an  immortal  line. 
Shall  ever  with  us  fhare  our  ifle  divine* 


DISSER. 


DISSERTATION 


ON  THE  nCTION  OF  THE 


ISLAND    OF    VENUS, 


Jr'  ROM  the  earliefl:  ages,  and  in  the  moft  diftant  nations, 
palaces,  forefts  and  gardens,  have  been  the  favourite  themes  of 
poets.  And  though,  as  in  Homer's  ifland  of  Radamanthus,  the 
defcription  Is  fometimes  only  curfory ;  at  other  times  they  have 
lavifbed  all  their  powers,  and  have  vied  with  each  other  in  adorn* 
ing  their  edifices  and  landfcapes.  The  gardens  of  Alcinous  in 
the  Odyfley,  and  the  Elyfium  in  the  jEneid,  have  excited  the 
ambition  of  many  imitators.  Many  inflances  of  thefe  occur  in 
the  later  writers.  Thefe  fubjeAs,  however,  it  muft  be  owned, 
are  fo  natural  to  the  genius  of  poetry,  that  it  is  fcarcely  fair  to 
attribute  to  an  imitation  of  the  claflics,  the  innumerable  defcrip- 
tions  of  this  kind,  which  abound  In  the  old  romances.  In  thefe, 
under  different  allegorical  names,  every  paffion,  every  virtue  and 
vice,  had  its  palace,  its  inchanted  bower,  or  its  dreary  cave. 

The 
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The  fiftions  of  the  Arabs  were  adopted  by  the  Trobardours 
and  firfl  Gothic  Romancers.  Among  the  Italians,  on  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  Pulci,  Bojardo,  and  othersi  borrowed  from  the 
Trobardours ;  Ariofto  borrowed  from  Pufci  arid  his  followers  ; 
and  Spenfer  has  copied  Ariofto  and  Taflb.  In  the  fixth  and 
fcventh  books  of  the  Orlando  Furiofo,  there  is  a  fine  defcription 
of  the  ifland  and  palace  of  Alcina  or  Vice;  and  in  the  tenth 
book,  but  inferior  to  tbe  other  in  poetical  coburing,^  we  have  a 
view  of  the  country  of  Logiftilla  or  Virtue.  The  paffage,  of 
this  kind,  however,  where  Ariofto  has  difphiyed  the  richeft 
poetical  painting,  is  in  the  xxxiv  book,  in  the  defcription  of 
Paradife,  whither  he  fonds  AftoljAo  the  Engliih  Duke,  to  afk 
the  aid  of  St.  John  to  recover  the  wits  of  Orlando.  The  whole 
is  moft  admirably  fanciful.  Aftolpho  mounts  the  clouds  on  the 
winged  horfe,  fees  Paradife,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Evan« 
gelift,  vifits  the  moon ;  the  defcription  of  which  orb  is  almoft 
literally  tranflated  in  Milton's  Limbo.  But  the  paflage  which 
may  be  faid  to  bear  the  neareft  refemblance  to  the  deCcriptive 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Venus,  is  the  landfcape  of  Paradife,  of 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hoole,  to  whofe  many  a6b  of  friend- 
fhip  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted,  has  obliged 
me  with  his  tranflation,  though  only  ten  books  of  hi»  Ariofto 
are  yet  publiflied. 

0*er  the  glad  earth  the  blifsful  feafon  pours 

The  vernal  beauties  of  a  thoufand  flowers 

In  vary'd  tints:  there  ihew*d  the  ruby's  hue. 

The  yellow  topaz,  and  the  (apphirr  blue. 

The  mead  appears  one  Intermingled  blaze 

Where  peaiia  and  diimonds  dart  their  trembling  rays. 

Not  emerald  hert  fo  bright  a  verdure  yields   . 

As  the  fair  turf  of  thofe  celeftial  fields. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  On 
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.  On  every  tree  the  leaves  unfading  grow« 
The  fruiuge  ripens  and  the  fiowrets  blow. 
The  frolic  birds,  gay-pium'd,  of  various  wing 
Amid  the  boughs  their  notes  melodious  fing: 
Still  lakes,  and  murmuring  ilreams,  with  waters  clear^ 
Charm  the  fixM  eye,  and  lull  the  li(leiung  ear. 
A  foftening  genial  air,  that  ever  feems 
In  even  tenor,  cools  the  folar  beams 
With  fanning  breeze  j  while  from  th'  enamelled  field. 
Whatever  the  fruits,  the  plants,  the  bloflbms  yield 
Of  grateful  fcent,  the  ftealing  gales  difpenfe      • 
The  blended  fweets  to  feed  tli*  immortal  fenfe. 

Amid  the  plain  a  palace  dazzling  bright, 
Like  living  flame  emits  a  flreamy  light. 
And  vnapt  in  fplendor  of  refulgent  day 
Outihines  the  ifarength  of  every  mortal  ray. 

Ailolpbo  gently  now  direds  his  fpeed 
To  where  the  (pacious  pile  enfolds  the  mead 
In  circuit  wide,  and  views  with  eager  eyes 
Each  nanielefs  charm  that  happy  foil  fuppltes. 
With  this  comparM  he  deems  the  world  below 
A  dreary  defart  and  a  feat  of  woe. 
By  Heaven  and  Nature,  in  thtir  wrath  beftowM, 
In  evil  hour  for  man's  unbleft  abode. 

Near  and  more  near  the  ftately  waUs  he  drew. 
In  ftedfaft  gaze  tranfported  at  the  view : 
They  fcemM  one  gem  entire,  of  purer  red 
Tlian  deepening  glt^ms  tranfparent  rubies  (bed. 
Stupendous  work!  by  art  Daedalian  rais'd, 
Tranfcending  all,  by  feeble  mortals  praisM ! 
No  more  henceforth  let  boafting  tongues  proclaim 
Thofc  wonders  of  the  world,  fo  chronicled  by  fame ! 

Camoens  read  and  admired  Ariofto ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  he  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  ifland  of  Venus  from  that 
poet.  The  luxury  of  flowery  defcription  is  as  common  in 
poetry  as  are  the  tales  of  love.     The  heroes  of  Ariofto  mcei 

beautiful  women  in  the  palace  of  Alciiia  : 

Before 
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Before  the  threfhoM  wanton  damfels  wait> 
Or  rport  between  the  pillars  of  the  gate: 
But  beauty  more  had  brigbtenM  in  their  £ace 
Had  modefty  attemper'd  every  grace  5 
la  veilures  green  each  damfel  fwept  the  ground. 
Their  temples  fair  with  leafy  garlands  crown'd. 
Thcfe,  with  a  courteous  welcome,  led  the  knight 
To  this  fweet  paradlfe  of  foft  delight .... 
£namour*d  youths  and  tender  damfels  feem 
To  chant  their  loves,  befide  a  purling  ftream. 
Some  by  a  branching  tree  or  mountain's  (hade 
In  fports  and  dances  prefs  the  downy  glade. 
While  one  difdofes  to  bis  friend,  apart. 
The  fecret  tranfports^f  his  amorous  heart.  B.  VI. 

But  thefe  defcriptions  alfo,  which  bring  the  heroes  of  knight  ' 
errantly  into  the  way  of  beautiful  wantons,  are  as  common  in 
the  old  romances  as  the  ufe  of  the  alphabet ;  and  indeed  the 
greatefl  part  of  thefe  love  adventures  arc  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  fable  of  Circe.  Aftolpho,  who  was  transformed  into 
a  myrtle  by  Alciiia,  thus  informs  Rogero ; 

Her  former  lovers  (he  efteem'd  no  more, 
For  many  lovers  (he  poflefs'd  before; 
I  was  her  joy— — 

Too  late,  alas,  I  found  her  wavering  mind 
lO  love  inconftant  as  the  changing  wind  1 
Scarce  had  I  held  two  months  the  fair>*s  grace. 
When  a  new  youth  was  taken  to  my  place: 
Rejeded  then  I  joined  the  banKhM  herd 
That  loft  her  love,  as  others  were  preferr'd  . . . 
Some  here,  fome  there,  her  potent  charms  retain,. 
In  diverfe  forms  lmprifon*d  to  remain  5 
In  beeches,  olives,  palms,  and  cedars  closed. 
Or  fuch  as  me  you  here  behold  exposM  $ 
In  fountains  fome,  and  fome  in  beafts  confin'd. 
As  fuits  the  vrayward  fairy*s  cruel  mind,       Hoolb,  Ar.  B.  VI. 

A  a  a?  When 
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When  incidents,  chara6ler  and  condu^  confefs  the  refem- 
blance,  we  may  with  certainty  pronounce  from  whence  the  copy 
is  taken.  Where  only  a  fimilar  ftroke  of  paffion  or  defcription 
occurs,  it  belongs  alone  to  the  arrogance  of  dulnefs,  to  tell  us 
on  what  paflage  the  poet  had  his  eye.  Every  great  poet  has 
been  perfecuted  in  this  manner;  Milton  in  particular.  H^ 
conunentators  have  not  left  him  a  flower  of  his  own  growth. 
Yet  like  the  creed  of  the  atheift,  their  fyftem  is  involved  in  the 
deepeft  abfurdity.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  men  of  poetical 
feelings,  in  defcribing  the  fame  thing,  fhould  give  us  the  fame 
pi6iure.  But  that  the  Paradife  Loft,  which  forms  one  animated 
whole  of  the  aoUeil  poetry,  is  a  mere  cento,  compiled  from  isp 
numerable  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  is  a  fuppofition  which 
gttsies  Miboa  a  cafLof  taknts:  mfinitely  more  extraordinary  and 
iaexfdicable,  than  the  gi»^e&  poetical  genius.  When  Gi^^ 
Poujfiti  pointed:  dooids  and  trees  in.  his  landJcapes,  he  did  not 
borrow  the  green  and  the  blue,  of  the  leaf  and  the  fky,  from 
Claud  Lorratn.  Neither  did  Camoens,  when  he  painted  his 
ifland  of  Venus,  fpend  the  half  of  hi3  life  in  colledtlng  his  colours 
from  all  his  predecefTors,  who  had  delf  ribed  the  beauties  of  the 
vernal  year  or  the  llages  of  paffion.  Camoens  knew  how  others 
had  painted  the  floweiy  bowers  of  love ;  thefe  formed  his  tafte 
and  corre6ted  his  judgment.  He  viewed  the  beauties  of  nature 
with  poetical  eyes,  from  ihence  he  drew  his  landfcapes ;  he  had 
felt  all  the  allurements  of  love,  and  from  thence  he  defcribes  the 
agitations  of  that  paffion. 

Nor  is  the  defcription  of  fairy  bowers  and  palaces,  though 
moll  favourite  topics,  peculiar  to  the  romancts  of  chivalry.    The 

I  poetry 
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poetry  of  the  Orientals  alfo  abounds  with  them,  yet  vrith  fomc 
charaderiilical  differences.  Like  the  confUtutions  and  drefs  of 
the  Afiaticsy  the  landfcapes  of  the  eaftem  Mufe  are  warm  and 
feeble,  brilliant  and  flight,  and,  like  the  manners  of  the  people, 
wear  an  eternal  famenefs.  The  weftem  Mufe,  on  the  contrary, 
is  nervous  as  her  heroes,  fometimes  flowery  as  her  Italian  or 
Englifli  fields,  fometimes  majeftically  great  as  har  runic  forefls 
of  oak  and  pine ;  and  always  various  as  the  charader  of  her  in- 
habitants. Yet  with  all  thefe  differences  of  feature,  feveral 
oriental  li£Uons  greatly  refemble  the  ifland  of  Circe  and  the 
flowery  dominions  of  Alcina.  In  particular,  the  adventures  of 
Prince  Agibf  or  the  third  Calender,  in  the  Arabian  Taks^  afford 
a  (biking  likenefs  of  painting  and  cataftrophe. 

If  Ariofto  however  £eem  to  refemble  any  eailem  fi£Uon,  the 
ifland  of  Venus  in  Camoens  bears  a  more  flriking  refemblance  to 
a  paflage  in  Chaucer.  The  following  beautiful  piece  of  poetical 
painting  occurs  in  the  Affcmbly  of  the  Fowles : 

The  bildiroak,  and  eke  the  hardie  aihe. 

The  pillir  elme,  the  coffir  unto  caraine. 

The  boxe  pipetre,  the  M>lme  to  whjppis  las(he. 

The  failmg  firre,  the  cypres  deth  to  plaine. 

The  fhortlr  ewe,  the  afpe  for  (haftis  plaine. 

The  olive  of  pece,  and  eke  the  dronkin  vine, 

The  viftor  pahne,  the  laurir  to  divine. 

A  gardein  fawe  I  full  of  blofomed  bowis. 

Upon  a  river,  in  a  grene  mede 

There  as  fwetenefs  evirmore  inough  is. 

With  flouris  white,  and  blewe,  yelowe,  and  rede. 

And  colde  and  clere  welleilremis,  nothing  dede. 

That  fwommin  full  of  fmale  fifhes  light, 

With  finnis  red«,  and  (calls  fihrer  bright. 

.       ?.        Aa  3  On 
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On  every  bough  the  birdis  herd  I  fyng 
With  voice  of  angell,  in  their  hannonie 
That  buficd  'hem,  thcr  birdis  forthe  to  bryng. 
And  little  pretie  conies  to  ther  plaie  gan  hie  -, 
And  furthlr  all  about  I  gan  efpie 
The  dredful  roe,  the  buck,  the  hart  and  hind, 
Squirils,  and  beftis  fmal  of  gentle  kind. 

Of  Inftrumentes  of  ftringis,  in  accorde 
Herd  I  fo  plaie  a  ravifhyng  fweetnefle. 
That  God,  that  maklr  is  of  all  the  lorde, 
Ne  herd  nevir  a  better,  as  I  gefTe, 
There  vi^ith  a  vnnde,  unneth  it  might  be  lefle. 
Made  in  the  levis  grene  a  noise  foft 
Accordant  to  the  foulis  fong  on  loft* 

The  aire  of  the  place  To  attempre  was. 

That  ncr  was  there  grevaunce  of  hot  ne  cold— 

Under  a  tre  befide  a  well  I  feye 
Cupid  our  lorde  his  arrowes  forge  and  file. 
And  at  his  fete  his  bowe  all  redie  laye, 
And  well  his  douglitir  temprid  all  the  while 

The  heddis  in  the  well,  and  witli  her  wile 
She  couchid  'hem  aftir  as  thci  fhould  ferve. 
Some  for  to  flea,  and  fome  to  wound  and  carve- 

And  upon  pillirs  grete  of  jafpir  long 
I  faw  a  temple  of  brafle  ifoundid  ftrong. 

And  about  the  temple  dauncid  alwaie 
Women  inow,  of  which  fome  there  ywere 
Faire  of  'hefelf,  and  fome  of  'hem  were  gaie. 
In  kirtils  all  deflieveled  went  thei  there. 
That  was  ther  office  cr  from  yere  to  yere. 
And  on  the  temple  fawe  I  white  and  faire 
Of  dovis  fittyng  many  a  thoufand  paire. 

Here  we  have  Cupi4  forging  his  arrows,  the  woodland,  tlic 
ftreams,  the  mufic  of  inftruments  and  birds,  the  frolicks  of  deer 

and 
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and  other  animals ;  and  women  inonv.  In  a  wdi^^  the  ifland  of 
Venus  is  here  iketched  out^  yet  Chaucer  was  never  tranflated 
into  Latin  or  any  language  of  the  Continent,  nor  did  Camoens 
underftand  a  line  of  Englifh.  The  fubjed  was  common,  and 
the  fame  poetical  feelings  in  Chaucer  and  Camoens,  pointed  out 
to  each  what  were  the  beauties  of  landfcapes  and  of  bowers  de^ 
voted  to  pleafure. 

Yet,  though  the  fi£Uon  of  howcrs,  of  iflands,  and  palaces, 
was  no  novelty  in  poetry,  much  however  remains  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  poetical  powers  and  invention  of  Camoens.  The 
liland  of  Venus  contains,  of  all  others,  by  much  the  completed 
gradation,  and  fullefl  affemblage  of  that  fpecies  of  luxuriant 
painting.  Nothing  in  the  older  writers  is  equal  to  it  in  fuUnefs. 
Nor  can  the  ifland  of  Armida  in  Taflb  be  compared  to  it,  in 
poetical  embroidery  or  paHionate  expref&on ;  though  Taifo  as 
undoubtedly  built  upon  the  model  of  Camoens,  as  Spenfer  ap- 
propriated the  imagery  of  Taflb,  when  he  defcribed  the  bower 
of  Acrafia,  part  of  which  he  has  literally  tranflated  from  the 
Italian  poet.  The  beautiful  fi6Uons  of  Armida  and  Acrafia 
however  are  much  too  long  to  be  here  inferted,  and  they  sue  well 
knovim  to  every  reader  of  tafle. 

But  the  chief  praxfe  of  our  Poet  is  yet  unmentioned.  The 
introduftion  of  fo  beautiful  a  fi6tion,  as  an  efiential  part  of  the 
conduft  and  machinery  of  an  Epic  poem,  does  the  greateft 
honour  to  the  invention  of  Camoens.  The  machinery  of  the 
former  part  of  the  poem  not  only  acquires  dignity,  but  is  com- 
pleted by  it.  And  the  conduft  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  has  in 
this  not  only  received  a  fine  imitation,  but  a  maflcrly  contraft. 

A  a  4  In 
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lo  the  fineft  alkgoiy  the  heroes  of  the  Lnfiad  recciTe  thetr  re- 
ward ;  and  by  means  of  this  allegory  our  poet  gives  a  noble 
imitatioa  of  the  noUeft  part  oi  the  .^oeML     In  the  tenth  Lofiad^ 
Gama  and  his  heroes  hear  the  nymphs  in  the  divine  pahce  of 
Thetis  fing  the  triumphs  of  their  countrymen  in  the  OMiqaeft  of 
India :  after  this  the  Goddefs  gives  Gama  a  view  of  the  Eaftem 
World,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  €sntheft  iflands  of 
Japan.     She  poetically  defcribes  every  region  and  the  principal 
Iflandsy  and  concludes,  jfll  thefeiure  given  to  the  Wefiem  World  hy 
Tou.     It  is  impofiible  any  poem  can  be  fummed  up  with  greater 
fublimily.     The  fall  of  Troy  is  nothing  to  this.     Nor  is  this  all : 
the  prophecy  of  Anchifes,  which  forms  the  moft  mafterly  fidion, 
fineft  compliment,  and  ultimate  purpofe  of  the  ^neid,  is  not 
only  nobly  imitated  \  but  the  conduct  of  Homer,  in  concluding 
the  Iliad,  as  already  obferved,  is  paralleled,  without  one  drcum* 
ftance  being  borrowed.     Poetical  conduct  cannot  poflibly  bear 
iL  ftronger  refemblance,  than  the  reward  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Lufiad,  the  prophetic  fong,  and  the  viiion  fhewn  to  Gama,  bear 
to  the  games  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  and  the  redemption  of 
the  body  of  Heftor,  confidered  as  the  completion  of  the  anger 
of  Achilles,  the  fubjedl  of  the  Iliad.  Nor  is  it  a  greater  honour 
to  refemble  a  Homer  and  a  Virgil,  than  it  is  to  be  refembled  by 
a  Milton.     Though  Milton  perhaps  never  faw  the  Lufiad  in  the 
original  tongue,  he  certainly  i&^^zr^/of  Fanfhaw's  tranflation,  which 
was  publiflied  fourteen  years  before  he  gave  his  Paradife  Loft  to 
the  world.     But  whatever  he  knew  of  it,  had  the  laft  book  of 
the  Lufiad  been  two  thoufand  years  known  to  the  learned, 
every  one  would  have  owned  that  the  two  laft  books  of  the 
Paradife  Loft  were  evidently  formed  upon  it.     But  whether 

Milton 
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MUton  borrowed  any  hint  from  Camoens,  is  of  little  confe* 
quence.  That  the  genius  of  the  great  Milton  fuggefted  the 
conclufion  of  his  immortal  poem  in  the  manner  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  Lufiady  is  enough.  It  is  enough  that  the  part  of 
Michael  and  Adam  in  the  two  laft  books  of  the  Paradife  Loft, 
are  in  point  of  condud  exa6Uy  the  fame  with  the  part  of  Thetis 
and  Gama  in  the  concluiion  of  the  Lufiad.  Yet  this  difference 
muft  be  obferved  ;  in  the  narrative  of  his  laft  book,  Milton  has 
Jlaggedf  as  Addifon  calls  it,  and  fallen  infinitely  (hort  of  the  un* 
tired  fpirit  of  the  Portuguefe  Poet. 


END  OF  THE   NINTH   BOOK. 
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A  R  o'er  the  weftcrn  ocean's  diftant  bed 
Apollo  now  his  fiery  courfers  fped. 
Far  o'er  the  filver  lake  of  Mexic  *  roll'd 
His  rapid  chariot  wheels  of  burning  gold : 

The 

a  Tar  o'er  the  filver  lake  of  Mexic The  city  of  Mexico  is  environed 

with  an  extenlive  lake  \  or,  according  to  Cortez,  in  his  fecond  narration  to 
Charles  V.  with  two  lakes,  one  of  frefli,  the  other  of  fait  water,  in  circuit 
about  fifty  leagues.  This  fituation,  faid  the  Mexicans,  was  appointed  by 
their  god  yitxiUputzli,  who,  according  to  the  explanation  of  their  pifture- 
hiftories,  led  their  forefathers  a  journey  of  fourfcore  years,  in  fearch  of  the 
promifed  land  5  the  apilh  devil,  fay  fome  Spanifti  writers,  in  this  imitating 
the  journies  of  the  Ifraelites.  Four  of  the  principal  priefts  carried  the  idol 
in  a  coffer  of  reeds.  Whenever  they  halted  they  built  a  tabernacle  for  their 
god  in  the  midft  of  their  camp,  where  they  placed  the  coffer  and  the  altar. 

Thev 
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The  eaftern  Iky  was  left  to  dufky  grey, 
And  o'er  the  laft  hot  breath  of  parting  day. 
Cool  o*cr  the  fultry  noon's  remaining  flame> 
On  gentle  gales  the  grateful  twilight  came. 
Dimpling  the  lucid  pools  the  fragrant  breeze 
Sighs  o'er  the  lawns  and  whifpers  through  the  trees ; 
Refrefli'd  the  lily  rears  the  filver  head. 
And  opening  jafmines  o'er  the  arbours  fpread. 
Fair  o'er  the  wave  that  gleam'd  like  diftant  fnow. 
Graceful  arofe  the  moon,  ferenely  flow  j 
Not  yet  full  orb'd,  in  clouded  fplendour  dreft. 
Her  married  arms  embrace  her  pregnant  breaft. 
Sweet  to  his  mate,  recumbent  o'er  his  young. 
The  nightingale  his  fpoufal  anthem  fung  5 
'  From  every  bower  the  holy  chorus  rofe. 
From  every  bower  the  rival  anthem  flows* 
Tranfluccnt  twinkling  through  the  upland  grove 
In  all  her  luftre  fliines  the  ftar  of  love  5 
Led  by  the  facred  ray  from  every  bower, 
A  joyful  train,  the  wedded  lovers  pour : 

Each 


They  then  fowed  the  land^  and  their  ftay  or  departure,  without  regard  to  the 
harve/l,  was  direSed  by  the  orders  received  from  their  idol,  till  at  laft  by  his 
command. they  fixed  their  abode  on  the  fite  of  Mexico.  The  origin  of  the 
Mexicans' is  reprefented  by  men  coming  out  of  caves,  and  their  different 
joumies  and  encampments  are  pourtrayed  in  their  piflure-hiftorics  i  one  of 
which  was  fent  M  Charles  V.  and  is  faid  to  be  (Ull  extant  in  the  Bfcurial. 
According  to  the  icigns  of  their  kings,  their  firft  emigration  was  about 
A.  D.  720.    Vide  Botenis,  Gomara^  Acoila^  and  other  SpanUh  writeis. 
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Each  with  the  youth  above  the  reft  ;^proved. 

Each  with  the  nymph  above  the  reft  beloved^ 

They  feek  the  palace  of  the  fovereign  dame ; 

High  on  a  mountain  glow'd  the  wondrous  frame  : 

Of  gold  the  towers,  of  gold  the  pillars  {bone. 

The  walls  were  cryftal  ftarr'd  with  precious  ftone. 

Amid  the  hall  arofe  the  feftive  board 

With  nature's  choiceft  gifts  promifcuous  ftor'd : 

So  will'd  the  goddcfs  to  renew  the  fmile 

Of  vital  ftrength,  long  worn  by  days  of  toil. 

On  cryftal  chairs  that  fhined  as  lambent  flame 

Each  gallant  youth  attends  his  lovely  dame  i 

Beneath  a  purple  canopy  of  ftate 

The  beauteous  goddefs  and  the  leader  fate : 

The  banquet  glows — ^Not  fuch  the  feaft  when  all 

The  pride  of  luxury  in  Egypt's  hall 

Before  the  love-fick  *>  Roman  fpread  the  boaft 

Of  every  teeming  fea  and  fertile  coaft. 

Sacred  to  nobleft  worth  and  virtue's  ear, 

Divine  as  genial  was  the  banquet  here  j 

The  wine,  the  fong,  by  fweet  returns  infpire. 

Now  wake  the  lover's,  now  the  hero's  fire. 

On  gold  and  filver  from  th'  Atlantic  main. 

The  fumptuous  tribute  of  the  fea's  wide  reign. 

Of  various  favour  was  the  banquet  piled  ; 

Amid  the  fruitage  mingling  rofes  fmiled. 


In 
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In  cups  of  gold  that  (bed  a  yellow  light. 
In  filvcr  fhining  as  the  moon  of  nighty 
Amid  the  banquet  flow'd  .the  fparklmg  wine. 
Nor  gave  Falernia's  fields  the  parent  vine : 
Falernia's  vj^itage  nor  the  fabled  power 
Of  Jove's  ambrofia  in  th'  Olympian  bower 
To  this  compare  not ;  wild  nor  frantic  fires. 
Divined  tranfport  this  alone  infpires. 
The  beverage  foaming  o'er  the  goblet's  bread 
The  cryftal  fountain's  cooling  aid  «  confeft  5 
The  while,  as  circling  flow'd  the  cheerful  bowl. 
Sapient  difcourfe,  the  banquet  of  the  foul. 
Of  richeft  argument  and  brighteft  glow, 
Array'd  in  dimpling  finiles,  in  eafiefl:  flow 
Pour'd  all  its  graces :  nor  in  filence  ftood 
The  powers  of  mufic,  fuch  as  erft  fubdued 
The  horrid  frown  of  hell's  profound  ^  domains. 
And  footh'd  the  tortur'd  ghofts  to  flumber  on  their  chains. 

To 

e  Tbeheverage^-^tbefiuntain^seoolingMlcorfeJI^'-'^lt  was  a  cuftom  of 
the  ancients  in  wann  climates  to  mix  the  coldeft  fpring  water  with  their 
wine,  immediately  before  drinking  \  not,  we  may  fuppofb,  to  render  it  kfs 
intoxicating,  but  on  account  of  the  heightened  flavour  it  thereby  received. 
Homer  tells  us,  that  the  wine  which  Ulyfles  gave  to  Polypheme  would  bear 
twenty  roeafures  of  water.  Modern  luxury,  by  placing  the  bottle  in  pre- 
ferved  ice,  has  found  a  method  to  give  the  wine  the  moil  agreeable  coolnefs, 
without  reducing  its  quality. 

*  Mufic  f  Jucb  as  erftjuhdued  the  horrid  frown  of  hell,  &c. — Alluding  to  the 
fable  of  Orpheus.  FanOiaw*s  tranilation,  as  already  obferved,  was  publilhed 
fourteen  years  before  the  Paradife  Loft.    Thefc  lines  of  Milton, 

What 
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To  muGc's  fweetell  chords  in  loftieft  vein. 

An  angel  Syren  joins  the  vocal  ftrain ; 

The  filver  roofs  refound  the  living  fong. 

The  harp  and  organ's  lofty  mood  prolong 

The  hallowed  warblings ;  liftening  filence  ridis 

The  iky,  and  o'er  the  bridled  winds  prefides  ; 

In  foftefl:  murmurs  flows  the  glafly  deep. 

And  each,  lull'd  in  his  (hade,  the  beftials  fleep. 

The  lofty  fong  afcends  the  thrilling  ikies. 

The  fong  of  godlike  heroes  yet  to  rife ; 

Jove  gave  the  dream,  whofe  glow  the  Syren  iired. 

And  prcfent  Jove  the  prophecy  infpired. 

Not  he,  the  bard  of  love-iick  Didoes  board. 

Nor  he  the  minftrel  of  Fhseacia's  lordj 

Though  fam'd  in  fong,  could  touch  the  warbling  ftring. 

Or  with  a  voice  fo  fweet,  melodious  iing. 

And  thou,  my  mufc,  O  faireft  of  the  train. 

Calliope,  infpire  my  clofing  (train. 

No 

What  could  it  lefs  when  fpirits  immortal  fung  ? 
Their  fong  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 
Sufpended  hell,  and  took  with  raviHiment 
The  thronging  audience 

bear  a  refemblance  to  thefe  of  Fan/hav7, 

Mufical  inftruments  not  wanting,  fuch 
As  to  the  damned  fpirits  once  gave  eafs 
In  the  dark  vaults  of  the  internal  hall.— 

Tojlumber  amid  their  punishment,  though  omitted  by  Faniliaw,  is  literal^ 
Fizerao  defcancar  da  etcrna  pcna— 
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No  more  the  fummct  of  my  life  *  remains, 

My  autumn's  lengthening  evenings  chill  my  veins ; 

Down  the  bleak  ftream  of  years  by  woes  on  woes  . 

WingM  on,  I  haften  to  the  tomb's  repofe. 

The  port  whofe  deep  dark  bottom  ihail  detain 

My  anchor  never  to  be  weigh'd  again. 

Never  oir  other  fea  of  life  to  fteer 

The  human  courfe—— Yet  thou,  O  goddefs,  hear, 

Tet  let  me  livd,  though  round  my  filver'd  head 

Misfortune's. bit terefl:  rage  unpitying  (bed 

Her  coldefl;  ftorms  ^  yet  let  me  live  to  crown 

The  fong  that  boafts  my  nation's  proud  renown. 

Of  godlike  heroes  fung  the  nymph  divine^ 
Heroes  whofe  deeds  on  Gama's  crefl:  (hall  fhine ; 
Who  through  the  feas  by  Gama  firft  explor'd 
Shall  bear  the  Lufian  ftandard  and  the  fword. 
Till  every  coaft  where  roars  the  orient  main, 
Bleft  in  its  fway  (hall  own  the  LuGan  reign  ; 
Till  every  pagan  king  his  neck  (hall  yield. 

Or  vanquifh'd  gnaw  the  duft  on  battle  field. 

High 

*  No  more  the  Jummir  of  my  life  r^moim.— — It  is  not  certain  when  Camoens 
wrote  this.  It  feems  however  not  long  to  precede  the  publication  of  his 
poem,  at  which  time  he  was  in  his  fift>. fifth  year.  This  apoftrophe  to  his 
mufe  may  perhaps  by  fome  be  blamed  as  another  digreiHon ;  but  fo  little 
does  it  require  defence,  that  one  need  not  heiitate  to  affirm,  that  had  Homer, 
who  often  talks  to  his  mufe,  introduced,  on  thefe  favourable  opportunities^ 
any  little  pidure  or  hiftory  of  himfelf,  thefe  digreflions  would  have  been  the 
moft  interefling  parts  of  his  works.  Had  any  fuch  little  hiftory  of  Homer 
complained  like  this  of  Camoens,  it  would  have  been  bedewed  with  the  tears 
of  ages. 
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High  Prieft  of  Mahbar,  the  goddefs  fang. 
Thy  faith  repent  not,  nor  lament  thy  ^  wrong ; 
Though  for  thy  faith  to  Lnfns'  generous  race 
The  raging  Zamoreem  thy  fields  deface : 
From  Tagus,  lo,  the  great  Pacheco  fails. 
To  India  wafted  on  auf)[acious  gales. 
Soon  as  his  crooked  prow  the  tide  (hall  prefs, 
A  new  Achilles  (hall  the  tide  confefs ; 
His  {hip's  ftrong  fides  (hall  groan  beneath  his  s  weight. 
And  deeper  waviBS  receive  the  facred  freight. 

Soon 

f  Tiy  faith  repent  not,  nor  lament  thy  wrong, P.  Alvarez  Cabral,  the 

fecond  Portuguefe  commander  who  failed  to  India,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Trimumpara  Idag  of  Cochin  and  high  prieft  of  Malabar.  The 
Zamorim  raifed  powerful  armies  to  dethrone  him,  but  his  fidelity  to  the 
Portuguefe  was  nnalterabley  though  his  affairs  were  brought  to  the  loweft 
ebb.  For  an  account  of  this  war,  and  the  aimed  incredible  atchievements 
of  Pacheco,  fee  the  hiflory  in  the  Preface. 

S  His  Jhlp'^s  ftrong  fides  Jhall  groan  beneath  their  weighty  and  deeper  waves 
receive  the  facred  freight.'^'Thus  Virgil; 


-fimul  accipit  alveo 


Ingentem  y^neam.    Gemuit  fub  pondere  cymba 
Sutllis,  &  multam  accepit  rimofa  paludem. 

That  the  vifionary  boat  of  Charon  groaned  under  the  weight  of  '-^neas  is  n 
fine  poetical  flroke ;  but  that  the  crazy  rents  let  in  the  water  is  certainly 
lowering  the  image.  The  thought  however,  as  managed  in  Camoens,  is 
much  grander  than  in  Virgil,  and  affords  a  happy  inflance,  where   the 

hyperbole  is  truly  poetical. 

Poetical  allufions  to,  or  abridgements  of  hiftorical  events,  are  eitlier  ex- 
tremely infipid  and  obfcure,  or  particularly  pleafmg  to  the  reader.  To  be 
pleafing,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  Is  neceflary,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  were  peculiarly  reliftied  by  their 
countrymen.  When  a  known  circumftance  is  placed  in  an  animated 
poetical  view,  and  cloathed  with  the  graces  of  poetical  language,  a  fenfible 

mind 
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Soon  as  on  IndU^s  ftrand  he  (hakes  his  fpear^ 
The  burning  Eaft  ihaJi  tremble,  chill'd  with  fear : 
Reeking  with  noble*  klood  Cambalao's  ftream 
Shall  blaze  impurpjed  to  the  evemng  beam- 
Urged  on  by  raging  fliajne  the  monarch  bangSi 
Banded  with  aQ  their  powers,  his  vailal  kings  i 
Narfinga's  rocks  their  cruel  thouiands  pOur^ 
BIput's  item  king  attends,  and  thine,  Tanore : 
.  To  guard  proud  Calicut's  imperial  pride 
All  the  wide  north  fweeps  down  its  pec^led  tide  : 
Join'd  are  the  fefts  that  never  *»  touch'd  bdFore^ 
By  land  the  pagan,  and  by  fea  the  Moor. 

O'er 


mind  muft  feel  the  effe^  But  when  the  circumftance  is  unknown,  nothmg 
but  the  mod  lively  imagery  and  fineft  colouring  can  prevent  it  from  being 
tirefome.  The  Lufiad  afibrds  many  inftances  which  muft  be  highly  plea- 
fmg  to  the  Portugucfc,  but  dry  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  their 
hiftory.  Nor  need  one  hefitate  to  aflert,  that  were  we  not  acquainted  with 
the  Roman  hiftory  from  our  chUdhood^  a  great  part  of  the  y^Sneid  would 
appear  to  us  intolerably  unintereiling.  Senfible  of  this  difadvantage  which 
every  verfion  of  hiitorical  poetry  muft  fuffery  the  tranflator  has  not  only  in 
the  notes  added  every  incident  which  might  elucidate  the  fubjed,  but  has 
alfo,  all  along,  in  the  epifode  in  the  third  and  fourth  books,  in  the  defcriptioa 
of  the  painted  eqfigns  in  the  eighth,  and  in  the  aliuHons  in  the  prefent  book» 
endeavoured  to  throw  every  hiilorical  incident  into  that  univerfal  language, 
the  pidturefque  of  poetry.  The  circumilances  improper  for  imagery  are 
haftened  over,  and  thofe  which  can  beft  receive  it,  prefcnted  to  the  view. 
When  Hedlor  florms  the  Grecian  camp,  when  Achilles  marches  to  battle, 
every  reader  understands  and  is  affefted  with  the  bold  painting.  But  when 
Neftor  talks  of  his  exploits  at  the  funereal  games  of  Amarynctt^  (Iliad,  xxiii.) 
the  critics  themfelves  cannot  comprehend  him,  and  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  inventing  explanations. 

h  ^^^  that  ne'ver  touched  beforc^—^To  touch,  or  be  touched  by,  one  of 
an  inferior  caji^  is  efteemed  among  the  Gentoos  as  the  greateil  pollution. 

Vol.  IL  B  b 
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O'er  land,  o'er  fea  the  great  Pachcco  ftrews 

The  proftrate  fpearmen,  and  the  foundcr'd  *  proas. 

Submifs  and  filent,  palfied  with  amaze 

Proud  Malabar  th'  unnumbered  flain  furveys : 

Yet  burns  the  monarch ;  to  his  ftirine  he  fpeeds ; 

Dire  howl  the  priefts,  the  groaning  vidlim  bleeds ; 

The  ground  they  (lamp,  and  from  the  dark  abodes 

With  tears  and  vows  they  call  th'  infernal  gods. 

Enraged  with  dog-like  madnefs  to  behold 

His  temples  and  his  towns  in  flames  enroll'd. 

Secure  of  promifed  vi£lory,  again 

He  fires  the  war,  the  lawns  are  heapt  with  flain. 

With  ftern  reproach  he  brands  his  routed  Nayres, 

And  for  the  dreadful  field  himfclf  prepares ; 

His  harnefs'd  thoufands  to  the  fight  he  leads. 

And  rides  exulting  where  the  combat  bleeds : 

Amid  his  pomp  his  robes  are  fprinkled  o'er. 

And  his  proud  face  dafli'd  with  his  ^  menials*  gore  : 

From  his  high  couch  he  leaps,  and  fpeeds  to  flight 

On  foot  inglorious,  in  his  army's  fight. 

Hell  then  he  calls,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell. 

The  fecret  polfon,  and  the  chanted  fpell ; 

Vain  as  the  fpell  the  poifon'd  rage  is  ftied. 

For  heaven  defends  the  hero's  facred  head. 

Still 

i  Prwi— .or  paraos,  Indian  veflels  which  Jie  low  ,on  the  water,  su'c  worked^ 
with  oars^  and  carry  loo  men  and  upwards  apiece. 

^  I  his  robei  art  fprinkled  d'ery 

And  bis  proud  face  dafh^d  with  bit  menia/s*  gore.  — - 
See  the  hiftory  in  the  Preface. 
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Still  fiercer  from  each  wound  the  tyrant  burns, 
Still  to  the  field  yrith  heavier  force  returns. 
The  feventh  dread  ^var  he  kindles  :  high  in  air 
The  hills  dilhonour'd  lift  their  fliouldefs  bare ; 
Their  woods  roU'd  doWn  now  ftrew  the  river's  fide. 
Now  rife  in  mountain  turrets  o'er  the  tide ; 
Mountains  of  fire  and  fpi^es  of  bickering  flame. 
While  either  bank  rcfounds  the  proud  acclaim^ 
Come  floating  down,  round  Lufus'  fleet  co  pour 
Their  fulph'rous  entrails  in  a  burning  fhower. 

Oh,  vain  the  hope Let  Rome  her  boaft  reCgn ;    • 

Her  palms,  Paeheco,  never  bloom'd  like  thine : 
Nor  Tyber's  bridge,  nor  Marathon's  ^  red  field, 
Nor  thine,  Therniopylse,  fuch  deeds  beheld ; 
Nor  Fabius'  arts  fuch  rufhing  ftorms  repell'd. 
Swift  as  repulfed  the  famiflied  wolf  returns 
Fierce  to  the  fold,  and,  wounded,  fiercer  burns  ; 
So  fwift,  fo  fierce,  feven  times  all  India's  might 
Returns  unnumbcr'd  to  the  dreadful  fight  5 
One  hundred  fpears,  feven  times  in  dreadful  flower, 
Strews  in  the  duft  all  India's  rjiging  power. 

•   The 

^  Nor  tyber^s  3r^f^.— When  Porfciuia  bcfieged  Rome,  Horatlus  Cocles 
defended  the  pafs  of  a  bridge  till  the  Romans  deftroycd  it  behind  him. 
Having  thus  faved  the  pafs,  heavy  armed  as  he  was,  he  fwimmed  acrofs  the 
river  to  his  companions.  The  Roman  hjftory,  however,  at  this  period,  is 
often  mixt  with  fable.  Miltiades  obtained  a  great  vidory  over  Darius  at* 
Marathon.  The  (land  of  Leonjdas  is  well  known.  The  battles  of  Paeheco 
were  in  defence  of  the  fords  by  which  the  city  of  Cochin  could  only  be 
entered.  The  numbers  he  withftood  by  land  and  fca,  and  the  vidlories  he 
obtained,  are  indeed  highly  a(toniftiing.    See  the  Preface. 

Bbi 


! 
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The  lofty  fong,  for  pakneis  o*er  her  fprcad^ 
The  nymph  fufpends,  and  bows  the  lai^oid  head  ; 
Her  faultering  words  are  breath'd  on  plaintiTe  fi^u^ 
Ah,  Belilariiis,  injured  chief,  Ihe  cries. 
Ah,  wipe  thy  tears ;  in  war  thy  rival  fee. 
Injured  Facheco  falls  defpoil'd  like  thee ; 
In  him,  in  thee  difliooour'd  rirtne  bleeds. 
And  valour  weeps  to  view  her  faireft  deeds. 
Weeps  o'er  Pacheco,  where,  forlorn  he  lies 
Low  on  an  alms-houfe  *"  bed,  and  friendlefs  dies. 
Yet  ihall  the  mufes  plume  his  humble  bier^ 
And  ever  o'er  him  pour  th'  immortal  tear  ^ 
Though  by  the  king,  alone  to  diee  unjuft. 
Thy  head,  great  chief,  was  humbled  in  the  duftj 
Loud  {hall  the  mufe  indignant  found  thy  praife^ 
**  Thou  gav'ft  thy  monarch's  throne  its  proudeft  blaze," 
While  round  the  world  the  fun's  bright  car  ihall  ride^ 
So  bright  fliall  (bine  thy  name's  illuftrious  pride ; 
Thy  monarch's  glory,  as  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
Eclipfed  by  thine,  fliall  flied  a  fickly  gleam- 
Such  meed  attends  when  foothing  flattery  fways. 
And  blinded  ftate  its  facred  truft  betrays ! 

Again  the  nymph  exalts  her  brow,  again 
Her  fwelling  voice  refounds  the  lofty  drain  : 
Almeyda  comes,  the  kingly  name  he  bears. 
Deputed  royalty  his  ftandard  rears : 


In 


in  L^yif,  on  an  alms-boufe  ^r</.— See  the  hiftory  in  the  Preface. 
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In  all  the  generous  rage  of  youthful  fire, 
The  warlike  foa  attends  the  warlike  fire. 
Quiloa's  blood  ftain'd  tyrant  now  (hall  feel 
The  righteous  vengeance  of  the  Lufian  fteel. 
Another  prince,  by  Li(boa's  throne  beloved, 
Shall  blefs  the  land,  for  faithful  deeds  approved, 
Mombaze  fliall  now  hct  treafon's  meed  behold,      "  -' 
When  curling  flames  her  proudeft  domes  enfold : 
Involved  in  fmoak,  loud  crafhing,  low  ihall  fall 
The  mounded  temple  and  the  caftled  wall. 
0*er  India's  feas  the  ybung  Almeyda  pours. 
Scorching  the  withered  air,  his  iron  fhowers ; 
Tom  mafts  and  rudders,  hulks  and  canvas  riven. 
Month  after  month  before  his  prows  are  driven. 
But  heaven's  dread  will,  where  clouds  of  darknefs  reft, 
That  awful  will,  which  knows  alotte  the  beft. 
Now  blunts  his  fpear :  Cambaya's  fquadrons  joined 
With  Egypt's  fleets,  in  pagan  rage  combined, 
Engrafp  him  round  j  red  boils  the  ftaggering  flood. 
Purpled  with  volleying  flames  and  hot  with  blood  : 
WhirFd  by  the  cannon's  rage,  in  (hivers  torn 
His  thigh,  far  fcatter'd  o'er  the  w^ve,  is  borne. 
Bound  to  the  maft  the  godlike  hero  »  ftands. 
Waives  his*  proud  fword  and  cheers  his  woeful  bands. 

Though 

A  Botind  to  the  mafi  the  godlike  hero  /^fft/r.  — -»The  EnglUh  hiftory  affords 
an  inftance  of  fimilar  refolution  in  Admiral  Bembo,  who  was  fupported  in  a 
wooden  frame^  and  continued  the  engagement  after  his  legs  and  thighs  were 
ihivered  in  fpiinters.    Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers  the  young 

Bb  3  Almeyda 
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Though  winds  and  feas  their  wonted  aid  deny. 
To  yield  he  knowe  not,  but  he  knows  to  die : 
Another  thunder  tears  his  manly  bread: : 

Oh  fly,  bled  fpirit,  to  thy  heavenly  reft — 

Hark,  rolling  on  the  groaning  ftorm  I  hear, 

ReCftlefs  vengeance  thundering  on.  the  rear ! 

I  fee  the  tranfports  <^,the  furious  Gre,    . 

As  o'er  the  mangled  corfe  his  eyes  flafli  fire. 

Swift  to  the  fight,  with  ftem,  though  weeping  eyes^ 

Fixt  rage  fierce  burning  in  his  breaft,  he  fliies ; 

Fierce  as  the  bull  that  fees  his  rival  rove 

Free  with  the  heifers  through  the  mounded  grove. 

On  oak  or  b^^ech  bis  madning  fury  pours ; 

So  pours  Almcyda's  tagc  on  Dabul's  towers. 

His  vanes  wide  waiving  o'er  the  Indian  fkj^ 

Before  his  prows  the  fleets  of  India  **  fly  j 

On 


Almeycla  refufed  to  bear  off,  though  almoft  certain  to  be  overpowered,  and 
though  both  wind  and  tide  were  critically  againft  him.  His  father  had 
fharply  upbraided  hino  for  a  former  retreat,  where  vidlory  was  thought  im- 
poffible.  He  now  fell  the  \i&hn  of  his  father's  ideas  of  military  glory.  Sec 
the  Preface. 

o  — —  tbejieits  of  India  fiy.^^PSttx  having  ckared  the  Indian  feas,  the 

viceroy  Almeyda  attacked  the  combined  fleets  of  Egypt,  Cambaya,  and  the 
Zamorim,  in  the  entrance  and  harbour  of  Diu,  or  Dio.  The  fleet  of  the 
Zamorim  almoft  immediately  fled.  That  of  Meliqrue  Yaz,  Lord  pf  Diu, 
fuffered  much  j  but  the  greateft  flaughter  fell  upon  the  Egyptians  and  Turks, 
commanded  by  Mir-Hocem,  who  had  defeated  and  killed  the  young 
Almeyda.  Of  800  Mamulucks  or  Turks,  who  fought  under  Mir-Hocem, 
only  22,  {ays  Ofitius,  furvived  this  engagement.  iMelique  Yaz,  fays  Faria 
y  Scujoy  was  born  in  flavery,  and  defcendsd  of  the  Cliriftians  of  Roxia.  The 
road  to  preferment  is  often  a  dirty  one  j  but  Melique*s  was  much  lefs  fo 

thaa 
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On  Egypt's  chief  his  mortars*  dreadful  tire 

Shall  vomit  all  the  rage  of  prifon*d  fire  :      ' 

Heads^  limbs^  and  trunks  (hall  choak  the  ftruggling  tide, 

Till  every  furge  with  reeking  crimfon  idy^d. 

Around  the  young  AUney da's. haplefs  urn'        > 

His  conqueror's  naked  ghofts  (hall  howl  and  mourn. 

As  meteors  ila(hing  through  the  darken'd  air   • 

I  fee  the  viftors*  whirling,  faulchions  glare  ;        ' 

Dark  rolls  the  fulph'rous  fmoke  o'er  Dio's  (kies. 

And  (hrieks  of  death  and  Ihouts  of  conqueft  rife. 

In  one  wide  tumult  blended  :  The  rough  rbar  '  * 

Shakes  the  brown  tents  on  Ganges'  trembling  (hbre  { 

The  waves  of  Indus  from  the  banks  recoil ; 

And  matrons  howling  on  the  ftrand  of  Nile, 

By  the  pale  moon  their  abfent  fons  deplore  «——• 

Long  (hall  they  wail ;  their  fons  return  no  more. 

Ah,  ftrike  the  notes  of  woe,  the  Syren  cries, 
A  dreary  vifion  fwims  before  my  eyes. 
To  Tago's  Chore  triumphant  as  he  bends. 
Low  in  the  duft  the  hero's  glory  ends ; 

Though 

than  that  of  many  other  favourites  of  fortune.  As  the  king  of  Cambaya  was 
one  day  riding  in  ftate,  an  unlucky  kite  dunged  upon  his  royal  head.  His 
majefty  in  great  wrath  fwore  he  would  give  all  he  was  worth  to  have  the 
offender  killed.  Melique,  who  was  an  experienced  archer,  immediately 
difpatched  an  arrow,  which  brought  the  audacious  hawk  to  the  ground. 
For  the  merit  of  this  eminent  fervice  he  was  made  Lord  of  Diu,  or  Dio,  a 
confiderable  city,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  important  fortrefs  at  that  time  in 
all  India.    See  Faria,  L.  %.  c.  2. 

Bb  4 
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Though  bended  boogh^  nor  dictndering  engines  hail^ 
.  Nor  Egypt's  fwoid,  nor  India's  fpear  prevail. 
Fall  ihall  the  ^  chief  before  a  naked  foe. 
Rough  clubs  and  mde  huri'd  ftones  fiiaU  ftrike  the  Uow  ; 
The  Cape  of  Tempefts  fhall  liis  tomb  fupply. 
And  in  the  deiertiands  his  bones  (hall  lie. 
No  boaftful  trophy  o'er  his  alhes  rear'd : 
Such  heaven's  dread  will,  and  be  that  will  revered  I 

But  lo,  refplendant  fhines  another  fiar. 
Loud  (he  refounds,  in  all  the  blaze  of  war  ! 
Great  ^  Cunia  guards  Melinda's  friendly  ihore. 
And  dyes  her  feas  with  Oja's  hoftile  gore  ; 
Lamo  and  Brava's  towers  his  vengeance  tell : 
Green  Madagascar's  flowery  dales  fhall  fwell 
His  echoed  fame,  till  ocean's  fouthmoft  bound 
On  ifles  and  fliores  unknown  his  name  refound. 

Another  blaze,  behold,  of  fire  and  arms  ! 
Great  Albuqucrk  awakes  the  dread  alarms : 
O'er  Ormuz*  walls  his  thundering  flames  he  pours. 
While  heaven,  the  hero's  guide,  indignant '  (howers 

Their 

P  Fall Jhall  the  chief.'— -^Scg  the  note  on  page  66.  vol.  lu 
q  Great  Cftwtf.— -Triftan  de  Cunha,  or  d*Acugna.     See  the  hiftory  in 
the  Preface. 

«■  Heaven  indignant  Jhowers  their  arrows  ^^ikt;jr</.— See  the  note  on 
page  63.  vol.  i.  Some  writers  relate,  that  when  Albuquerque  befieged 
Ormu2,  a  violent  wind  drove  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  backward  upon  their 

2  own 
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Their  arrows  backward  on  the  Ferfian  foe, 
Tearing  the  breads  and  arms  that  twang'd  the  bow. 
Mountains  of  fait  and  fragrant  gums  in  vain 
Were  fpent  untainted  to  embalm  the  flain. 
Such  heaps  (hall  drew  the  feas  and  faithlefs  ftrand 
Of  Gerum^  Mazcate,  and  Calayat's  land. 
Till  faithlefs  Ormuz  own  the  Lufian  fway. 
And  Barem's  pearls  her  yearly  fafety  pay. 

What  glorious  palms  on  Goa's  •  ifle  I  fee, ' 
Their  bloflbms  fpread,  great  Albuquerk,  for  thee  ! 
Through  caftled  walls  the  hero  breaks  his  way, 
And  opens  with  his  fword  the  dread  array 
Of  Moors  and  pagans ;  through  their  depth  he  rides, 
Through  fpears  and  (howering  fire  the  battle  guides. 
As  bulls  enraged,  or  lions  fmear'd  with  gore. 
His  bands  fweep  wide  o'er  Goa's  purpled  fiiore. 
Nor  eaftward  far  though  fair  Malacca  '  lie. 
Her  groves  embofom'd  in  the  morning  iky ; 

Though 

own  ranks.  Oforlus  (ays^  that  many  of  the  dead  Perfians  and  Moors  were 
found  to  have  died  by  arrows.  But  as  that  weapon  was  not  ufed  by  the 
Portuguefe>  he  conjeQureSy  that  in  their  defpalr  of  vidory  many  of  the 
enemy  had  thus  killed  themfelves,  rather  than  furvive  the  defeat. 

«  Hl>at  glorious  fa/ms  on  God's  ifle  I  fee,  —This  important  place  was  made 
an  archbifhoprick^  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  empire  in  the  £aft,  and  the 
feat  of  their  viceroys*  It  is  advantageoufly  fituated  for  thefe  purpofes  on 
the  coaft  of  Decan.    It  ftill  remains  in  the  pofl*effion  of  the  Portuguefe. 

t  Malacca, '-^Thie  conqueil  of  this  place  was  one  of  the  greateft  anions 
of  Albuquerque.    It  became  the  chief  port  of  the  eaftem  part  of  Portuguefe 

India^ 


The  groand  they  ftamp,  and  from  the  dark  abodes 

With  tears  and  vows  they  call  th'  infernal  gods. 

Enraged  with  dog-like  madnefs  to  behold 

His  temples  and  his  towns  in  flames  enroll'dj 

Secure  of  promifed  vifiory,  again 

He  fires  the  war,  the  lawns  are  heapt  with  flain. 

With  ftem  reproach  he  brands  his  routed  Nayrcs, 

And  for  the  dreadful  field  himfelf  prepares; 

His  harnefs'd  thoufands  to  the  fight  he  leads> 

And  rides  exulting  where  the  combat  bleeds : 

Amid  his  pomp  his  robes  are  fprinkled  o*er. 

And  his  proud  face  dafli'd  with  his  ^  menials'  gore  : 

From  his  high  couch  he  leaps,  and  fpeeds  to  flight 

On  foot  inglorious,  in  his  army's  fight. 

Hell  then  he  calls,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell» 

The  fecret  poifon,  and  the  chanted  fpell ; 

Vain  as  the  fpell  the  poifonM  rage  is  fhed. 

For  heaven  defends  the  hero's  facred  head. 
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Still  fiercer  from  each  wound  the  tyrant  burns, 
Still  to  the  field  with  heavier  force  returns. 
The  fevehth  dread  war  he  kindles  :  high  in  air 
The  hills  diftionour'd  lift  their  ftiouldefs  bare ; 
Their  woods  roU'd  doWn  now  ftrew  the  river's  fide. 
Now  rife  in  bountain  turrets  o'er  the  tide ; 
Mountains  of  fire  and  fpites  of  bickering  flame. 
While  either  bank  refounds  the  proud  acclaim. 
Come  floating  down,  round  Lufus'  fleet  to  pour 
Their  fulph'rous  entrails  in  a  burning  fliower. 

Oh,  vain  the  hope Let  Rome  her  boafl:  refign ;    - 

Her  palms,  Paeheco,  never  bloom'd  like  thine : 
Nor  Tyber's  bridge,  nor  Marathon's  ^  red  field. 
Nor  thine,  Thenhopylse,  fuch  deeds  beheld ; 
Nor  Fabius*  arts  fuch  rufliing  ftorms  repell'd. 
Swift  as  repulfed  the  famifhed  wolf  returns 
Fierce  to  the  fold,  and,  wounded,  fiercer  bums  ; 
So  fwift,  fo  fierce,  feven  times  all  India's  might 
Returns  unnumber'd  to  the  dreadful  fight ; 
One  hundred  fpears,  feven  times  in  dreadful  (lower. 
Strews  in  the  dufl:  all  India's  rgging  power. 

■   The 

'  Nor  tyber'^s  3nVjf^.— When  Porfcima  befieged  Rome,  Horatlus  Cocles 
defended  the  pafs  of  a  bridge  till  the  Romans  deflroyed  it  behind  him. 
Having  thus  faved  ^he  pafs,  heavy'  armed  as  he  was,  he  fwimmed  acrofs  the 
river  to  his  companions.  The  Roman  hjftory,  however,  at  this  period,  is 
often  mixt  with  fable.  Miltiades  obtained  a  great  viftory  over  Darius  af 
Marathon.  The  ftand  of  Leonjdas  is  well  known.  The  battles  of  Paeheco 
were  in  defence  of  the  fords  by  which  the  city  of  Cochin  could  only  be 
entered.  The  numbers  he  withftood  by  land  and  fea,  and  the  viflories  he 
obtainedi  are  indeed  highly  aAonifhing.    See  the  Preface. 

Bba 
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Tbe  lofty  faog^  San  paknds  o*cr  her  fynad. 
The  nymph  fofpcmit,  and  bows  the  faognid  head  ; 
Her  faultering  words  are  breath'd  oa  pbiiitiFe  fi^iH 
Ah,  BelifariM,  iBJiired  diie^  flie  cries^ 
Ab^  wipe  thy  tean;  in  war  thy  rival  fee. 
Injured  Pacheco  hlU  defpoil'd  like  thee  ; 
In  him,  in  chee  didboooor^d  Tirtne  bleeds. 
And  Talour  weeps  to  Tiew  her  faireft  deeds. 
Weeps  o'er  Pacheco,  where,  forlorn  he  lies 
Low  on  an  alms-houfe  *  bed,  and  firiendleis  dies. 
Yet  iball  the  rnnfes  plame  his  humble  bier. 
And  ever  o'er  him  pour  th'  inmumal  tear; 
Though  by  the  king,  alone  to  thee  onjuft. 
Thy  head,  great  chief,  was  humbled  in  the  duft. 
Loud  (ball  the  mufe  indignant  found  thy  praife^ 
*<  Thou  gav'ft  thy  monarch's  throne  its  proudeft  blaze," 
While  round  the  world  the  fun's  bright  car  ihall  ride. 
So  bright  fliall  (bine  thy  name's  illuftrious  pride ; 
Thy  monarch's  glory,  as  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
Eclipfed  by  thine,  (hall  (bed  a  Cckly  gleam. 
Such  meed  attends  when  foothing  flattery  fways. 
And  blinded  (late  its  facred  truft  betrays  ! 

Again  the  nymph  exalts  her  brow,  again 
Her  fwelling  voice  refounds  the  lofty  ftrain  : 
Almeyda  comes,  the  kingly  name  he  bears. 
Deputed  royalty  his  ftandard  rears : 


In 


m  Lyw  on  an  alms^boufe  bed, See  the  hiftory  in  the  Preface. 
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In  all  the  generous  rage  of  youthful  fire, 
The  warlike  fon  attends  the  warlike  fire. 
Quiloa's  blood  ftflinM  tyrant  now  (hall  feel 
The  righteous  vengeance  of  the  Lufian  fteel. 
Another  prince,  by  Lifboa's  throne  beloved. 
Shall  blefs  the  land,  for  faithful  deeds  approved, 
Mombaze  {hall  now  her  treafon's  meed  behold. 
When  curling  flames  her  proudeft  domes  enfold  t 
Involved  in  fmoak,  loud  crafhing,  low  (hall  fall 
The  mounded  temple  and  the  caftled  wall. 
O'er  India's  feas  the  young  Almeyda  pours. 
Scorching  the  wtthef'd  air,  his  iron  fhowers ; 
Tom  mafts  and  rudders,  hulks  and  canvas  riven. 
Month  after  month  before  his  prows  are  driven. 
But  heaven's  dread  will,  where  clouds  of  darknefs  reft. 
That  awful  will,  which  knows  alotte  the  beft. 
Now  blunts  his  fpear :  Cambaya's  fquadrons  joined 
With  Egypt's  fleets,  in  pagan  rage  combined, 
Engrafp  him  round  -,  red  boils  the  ftaggering  flood. 
Purpled  with  volleying  flames  and  hot  with  blood  : 
Whirl'd  by  the  cannon's  rage,  in  Olivers  torn 
His  thigh,  far  fcatter'd  o'er  the  wave,  is  borne. 
Bound  to  the  maft  the  godlike  hero  &  ftands. 
Waives  his-  proud  fword  and  cheers  his  woeful  bands. 

Though 

A  Bound  to  tbt  map  the  godlike  hero  Jiattds. '^^^The  Engliih  hiflory  affords 
an  inftance  of  rimilar  refoluUon  in  Admiral  Bembo^  who  was  fupported  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  continued  tiie  engagement  after  his  legs  and  thighs  were 
ihtvered  in  fplinters.    Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers  the  young 

Bb  3  Almeyda 
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Though  winds  and  feas  their  wonted  aid  deny. 
To  yield  he  knowe  not,  but  he  knows  to  die : 
Another  thunder  tears  his  manly  bread: : 

Oh  fly,  bled  fpirit,  to  thy  heavenly  reft — 

Hark,  rolling  on  the  groaning  ftorm  I  hear, 

ReCfUefs  vengeance  thundering  oi^  the  rear ! 

I  fee  the  tranfports  <^  the  furious  Gre,    .   . 

As  o'er  the  mangled  corfe  his  eyes  flafli  fire. 

Swift  to  the  fight,  with  item,  though. weeping  eyes, 

Fixt  rage  fierce  burning  in  his  breaft,  he  flies  ; 

Fierce  as  the  bull  that  fees  his  rival  rove 

Free  with  the  heifers  through  the  mounded  grove. 

On  oak  or  b^ech  bis  madning  fury  pours ; 

So  pours  Almcyda's  tage  on  Dabul's  towers. 

His  vanes  wide  waiving  o'er  the  Indian  Iky^ 

Before  his  prows  the  fleets  of  India  •*  fly  ^ 

On 


Almeycla  refufed  to  bear  off,  though  almoft  certain  to  be  overpowered,  and 
though  both  wind  and  tide  were  critically  againft  him.  His  father  had 
fharply  upbraided  hino  for  a  former  retreat,  where  viftory  was  thought  im- 
poffible.  He  now  fell  the  vidim  of  his  father's  ideas  of  military  glory.  Sec 
the  Preface. 

o  — —  tbefieets  (^  India  fly. ^•'Aittr  having  ckared  the  Indian  fcas,  the 
viceroy  Almeyda  attacked  the  combined  fleets  of  Egypt,  Cambaya,  and  the 
Zamorim,  in  the  entrance  and  harbour  of  Diu,  or  Dio.  The  fleet  of  the 
Zamorim  almoft  immediately  fled.  That  of  Meliqrue  Yaz,  Lord  pf  Diu, 
fuffered  much  ;  but  the  greateft  flaughter  fell  upon  the  Egyptians  and  Turks, 
commanded  by  Mir-Hocem,  who  had  defeated  and  killed  the  young 
Almeyda.  Of  J^co  Mamulucks  or  Turks,  who  fought  under  MIr-Hocem, 
only  22,  fays  Oforius,  furvived  this  engagement.  Melique  Yaz,  fays  Faria 
y  Sou/a,  was  born  in  flavery,  and  defcended  of  the  Chriftians  of  Roxia.  The 
road  to  preferment  is  often  a  dirty  one  j  but  Melique*s  was  much  lefs  fo 

than 
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On  Egypt's  chief  his  mortars*  dreadful  tire 

Shall  vomit  all  the  rage  of  prifon*d  fire  :      ■ 

Heads^  limbs^  and  trunks  (hall  choak  the  struggling  tide, 

Till  every  furge  with  reeking  crimfon  dy^d. 

Around  the  young  Ahneyda's  haplefs  urn' 

His  conqueror's  naked  ghofts  (hall  howl  and  mourn. 

As  meteors  ila(hing  through  the  darkened  air   • 

I  fee  the  viftors*  whirling,  faulchions  glare  ;       ' 

Dark  rolls  the  fulph'rous  fmoke  o'er  Dio's  (kies. 

And  (hrieks  of  death  and  Ihonts  of  conqueft  rife. 

In  one  wide  tumult  blended  :  The  rough  rbar  ''^ 

Shakes  the  brown  tents  on  Ganges'  trembling  (hbre  i 

The  waves  of  Indus  from  the  banks  recoil ; 

And  matrons  howling  on  the  ftrand  of  Nile, 

By  the  pale  moon  their  abfent  fons  deplore--—* 

Long  (hall  they  wail ;  tKeir  fons  return  no  more. 

Ah,  ftrike  the  notes  of  woe,  the  Syren  cries, 
A  dreary  vifion  fwims  before  my  eyes. 
To  Tago's  (hore  triumphant  as  he  bends. 
Low  in  the  duft  the  hero's  glory  ends ; 

Though 

than  that  of  many  other  favourites  of  fortune.  As  the  kmg  of  Cambaya  was 
one  day  riding  in  (late,  an  unlucky  kite  dunged  upon  his  royal  head.  His 
majefty  in  great  wrath  fwore  he  would  give  all  he  was  worth  to  have  the 
offender  killed.  Melique,  who  was  an  experienced  archer,  immediately 
difpatched  an  arrow,  which  brought  the  audacious  hawk  to  the  ground. 
For  the  merit  of  this  eminent  fervice  he  was  made  Lord  of  Diu,  or  Dio,  a 
confiderable  city,  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  important  fortrefs  at  that  time  in 
all  India.    See  Farias  L.  %.  c.  2. 

Bb  4 
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Though  bended  boogh^  nor  dmnderiBg  engines  hail» 
.  Nor  Egypt's  fword,  nor  India's  fpear  prevail. 
Fall  ihall  the  ^  chief  before  a  naked  foe, 
Rough  clubs  and  rude  hurl'd  ftones  &all  ftrike  the  blow  ; 
The  Cape  of  Tempefts  fhall  his  tomb  fuppljr. 
And  in  the  defertfands  his  bones  (hall  lie. 
No  boaftful  trophy  o'er  his  alhes  rear'd : 
Such  heaven's  dread  will,  and  be  that  will  rever'd ! 

But  lo,  refplendant  fhines  another  -ftar. 
Loud  (he  refounds,  in  all  the  blaze  of  war  ! 
Great  ^  Cunia  guards  Melinda's  friendly  ihore. 
And  dyes  her  feas  with  Oja's  hoftile  gore  ; 
Lamo  and  Brava's  towers  his  vengeance  tell : 
Green  Madagafcar's  flowery  dales  fhall  fwell 
His  echoed  fame,  till  ocean's  fouthmoft  bound 
On  ifles  and  fliores  unknown  his  name  refound. 

Another  blaze,  behold,  of  fire  and  arms ! 
Great  Albuqucrk  awakes  the  dread  alarms : 
O'er  Ormuz*  walls  his  thundering  flames  he  pours. 
While  heaven,  the  hero's  guide,  indignant '  (bowers 

Their 

P  Fall Jhall  the  chief.'— -^Scg  the  note  on  page  66.  vol.  ii« 
q  Great  Cft»w.— -Triftan  de  Cunhn,  or  d*Acugna.     See  the  hiftory  in 
the  Preface. 

«■  Heaven  indignant  Jhowers  their  arrows  ^^i^wtfr</,— See  the  note  on 
page  63.  vol.  i.  Some  writers  relate,  that  when  Albuquerque  befieged 
Ormuz,  a  violent  wind  drove  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  backward  upon  their 

2  own 
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Their  arrows  backward  on  the  Ferfian  foe. 
Tearing  the  breads  and  arms  that  twang'd  the  bow- 
Mountains  of  fait  and  fragrant  gums  in  vain 
Were  fpent  untainted  to  embalm  the  flain. 
Such  heaps  (hall  ftrew  the  feas  and  faithlefs  ftrand 
Of  Gerum,  Mazcate,  and  Calayat's  land. 
Till  faithlefs  Ormuz  own  the  Lufian  fway. 
And  Barem's  pearls  her  yearly  fafety  pay. 

What  glorious  palms  on  Goa's  •  ifle  I  fee, ' 
Their  bloflbms  fpread,  great  Albuquerk,  for  thee  ! 
Through  caftled  walls  the  hero  breaks  his  way, 
And  opens  with  his  fword  the  dread  array 
Of  Moors  and  pagans ;  through  their  depth  he  rides. 
Through  fpears  and  (howering  fire  the  battle  guides. 
As  bulls  enraged,  or  lions  fmear'd  with  gore. 
His  bands  fweep  wide  o'er  Goa's  purpled  fiiore. 
Nor  eaftward  far  though  fair  Malacca  '  lie. 
Her  groves  embofom*d  in  the  morning  iky  5 

Though 

own  ranks.  Ofonus  (ays^  that  nnany  of  the  dead  Perfians  and  Moors  were 
found  to  have  died  by  arrows.  But  as  that  weapon  was  not  ufed  by  the 
Portuguefe>  he  conjeQures,  that  in  their  defpair  of  vidory  many  of  the 
enemy  had  thus  killed  themfelves,  rather  than  furvive  the  defeat. 

«  What  glorious  palmi  on  God's  ijle  I  fee.  —This  important  place  was  made 
an  archbifhoprick,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  empire  in  the  £aft,  and  the 
feat  of  their  viceroys.  It  is  advantageoufly  fituated  for  thefe  purpofes  on 
the  coaft  of  Decan.    It  ftill  remains  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  PortugUefe. 

t  Aftf/jcr^.-^The  conqueft  of  this  place  was  one  of  the  greateft  actions 
of  Albuquerque.    It  became  the  chief  port  of  the  caftem  part  of  Portuguefc 

India^ 
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His  worth  (hall  hltb  the  kingdoms  of  the  morn. 
For  all  thy  Tirtiies  (hall  his  fool  adorn. 
When  fate  refigns  thy  hero  to  the  fides, 
A  yeteran,  hm^  on  Brazil's  fhore,  fhall  ^  rife : 
The  wide  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  main. 
By  turns  Ihall  own  the  terrors  of  his  reignl 
His  aid  the  proud  Cambayan  king  implores. 
His  potent  aid  Cambaya's  king  reftores* 
The  dread  Mogul  with  all  his  thoufands  flies. 
And  Dio's  towers  are  Souza's  well-eamM  prize* 
Nbr  lefs  the  Zamorim  o'er  blood-ftain'd  '  ground 
Shall  fpeed  his  legions,  torn  with  many  a  wound. 
In  headlong  rout.    Nor  (hall  the  boaftful  pride 
Of  India's  navy,  though  the  (haded  tide 
Around  the  fquadron'd  mails  appear  the  down 
Of  fome  wide  foreft,  other  fate  renown. 
Loud  rattling  through  the  hills  of  Cape  Camorc 
I  hear  the  temped  of  the  battle  roar  ! 
Clung  to  the  fplinter'd  mails  I  fee  the  dead 
Badala's  (hores  with  horrid  wreck  befpread  ; 

Baticala 

h  A  veteran  fanC d  on  Brazil's  Jbore-^-^-Manln  Alonzo  de  Souza.  He  was 
celebrated  for  clearing  the  coaft  of  Brazil  of  fevcral  pirates^  who  were 
formidable  to  that  infant  colony. 

*  — ^—  c''er  blood -JiairCd  ground.         This   is  as   near   the  original  as 

elegance  will  allow de  fangue  fi>^3— — upon  which  Fanihaw  has  thus 

punned, 

with  no  little  lofs, 
Sending  him  home  again  by  WeefmgXrofs.^'^^ 
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Baticala  inflamed  by  treacherous  haie> 
Provokes  the  horrors  of  Badala'd  fsite : 
Her  feas  ia  blood,  her  flcics  epwrapt  ia  fire 
Confefs  the  fweeping  ftorm  of  Souza'a  ire. . 
No  hoftile  fpear  now  reared  PQ  £e.a  or  ftrand^    . 
The  awful  fceptre  graces  8ouza -8  baud » 
Peaceful  he  reigns,  in  couofel  juft  and  wife ; 
And  glorious  Caftro  now  his  throne  fupplies : 
Caftrc,  the  boaft  of  generous  fame,  afar 
From  Dio's  ftrand  (hall  fway  the  glorious  war, 
Madning  with  rage  to  view  the  Luflan  band^ 
A  troop  fo  few,  proud  Dio's  towqrs  command^ 
The  cruel  Ethlop  Moor  to  heaven  complains^ 
And  the  proud  Ferlian's  languid  zeal  arraigns. 
The  Rumien  fierce,  who  boafts  the  name  of  ^,  Rome, 
With  thefe  confpires.  and  vows  the  Lufians'  doom. 

A  thou- 


•c  The  Rumien  farce,  who  boafts  the  name  of  Ifew^.^— When  the  vi6lor!es  of 
the  Portuguefe  began  to  overfpread  the  Eaft,  feveral  Indian  princes,  by  the 
counfels  of  the  Moors,  applied  for  afliftance  to  the  fultan  of  Egypt  and  the 
grand  fignior.  The  troops  of  thcfe  Mohammedan  princes  were  in  the 
higheft  reputation  for  bravery,  and  though  compofed  of  many  diiferent  na- 
tions, were  known  among  the  Orientals  by  one  common  name.  Ignorance 
delights  in  the  marvellous.  The  hiAory  of  ancient  Rome  made  the  fame 
figure  among  the  Eailems,  as  that  of  the  fabulous  or  heroic  ages  does  with 
us,  with  this  difference,  it  was  better  believed.  The  Turks  of  Romania 
and  Egypt  pretended  to  be  .the  defcendants  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  and 
the  Indians  gave  them  and  their  auxiliaries  the  name  of  Rumes,  or  Romans. 
It  has  been  faid  that  the  gypfas  who  are  now  fcattered  over  Europe,  were, 
about  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  driven  by  war  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
name  by  which,  in  their  dialect,  they  call  themfelves,  Rumetcb,  or  Rumetcbin, 
favours  this  opinioa. 

Cc  2 


IX  o  nope)  Doia  - -lYiaicaroiie,  mayii  tnou  reipire^ 

A  glorious  faltakme,  thy  jiift  deiire. 

When  lo,  his  galhwit  fon  brave  Caftro  fends— 


Ah  heaven^  what  fate  the  haplefs  youth  attends  I 

III  vain  the  terrors  of  his  faulchion  glare ; 

The  cavern'd  mine  burfts,  high  in  pitchy  air 

Rampire  and  fquadron  whirl 'd  convulfive,  borne 

To  heaven,  the  hero  dies  in  fragments  torn. 

His  Ibftieft  bough  though  fall'n,  the  generous  fire 

His  living  hope  devotes  with  Roman  ire. 

On  wings  of  fury  flies  the  brave  Alvar 

Through  oceans  howling  with  the  wintery  war. 

Through  flcies  of  fnow  his  brother's  vengeance  bears : 

And  foon  in  arms  the  valiant  fire  appears : 

Before  him  viftory  fpreads  her  eagle-wing 

Wide  f weeping  o'er  Cambaya's  haughty  king. 

In  vain  his  thundering  courfers  (hake  the  ground^ 

Cambaya  bleeding  of  his  might's  laft  wound 

Sinks 


1  No  hopcy  bold  Mj/carene-^-^^The  commander  of  Diu,  or  Dio,  during  thii 
fiege,  one  of  the  moft  memorable  in  tlie  Portugutfe  hiftory. 
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Again  the  nymph  the  fong  of  fame  refounds ; 
Lo,  fweeping  wide  o'er  Ethiopia's  bounds. 
Wide  o'er  Arabia's  purple  fliore  on  high 
The  LuCan  enfigns  blaze  along  the  fky  I 
Mecca,  aghaft,  beholds  the  ftandards  (hine. 
And  midnight  horror  (hakes  Medina's  ^  ihrine^ 
Th'  unhallowed  altar  bodes  th'  approaching  foe» 
Fore-doom'd  in  dull  its  prophet's  tomb  to  ftrew« 

Nor 

This  dlgreffion  in  the  long  of  the  nymph  bears,  in  manner,  a  ftrlkiog 
refemblance  to  the  hiftories  which  the  heroes  of  Homer  often  rekte  to  each 
otiier.  That  thefe  little  epifodes  have  their  beauty  and  propriety  in  an  epic 
poem,  will  Arongly  appear  from  a  view  of  M.  de  la  Motte*8  tranflation  of 
the  Iliad  into  French  verfe.  The  four  and  twenty  books  of  Homer  he  has 
contraded  into  twelve,  and  thefe  contain  no  more  lines  than  about  four 
books  ot  the  original.  A  thoufand  embellishments  which  the  warm  poetic*! 
feelings  of  Homer  fuggefted  to  him,  are  thus  thrown  out  by  the  Frenchman. 
Bot  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  improvement  ?  The  work  of  la  Motte 
is  unread,  even  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  defpifed  by  every  foreigner 
who  has  the  lead  reliih  for  poetry  and  Homer. 

»  j4nd  midntgbt  horror  jbahi  Mediiia'i  j^'»«— — ^Medina,  the  city  whew 
Mohammed  is  buried.  About  fix  years  after  Gama's  difcovery  of  India, 
the  fultan  of  £g>'pt  fent  Maurus,  the  abbot  of  the  monks  at  Jerufalem,  who 
inhabit  Mount  Sion,  on  an  embaiTy  to  pope  Julius  II.  The  fulun,  with 
fevere  threats  to  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  in  cafe  of  refufel,  intreatcd  the 
pope  to  defire  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal  to  fend  no  more  fleets  to  the 
Indian  feas.  ^  The  pope  fent  Maurus  to  Emmanuel,  who  returned  a  very 
fpirited  anfwer  to  his  hoiinefs,  afluring  him  that  no  threats,  no  dangers 
could  make  him  alter  his  refolutions,  and  lamenting  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  in  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promife  of  demolifhing  the  fepulchre  and 
erazing  the  memorials  of  Mohammed  from  the  earth.  This,  he  fays,  was 
the  firft  purpofe  of  fending  his  fleets  to  India.  Nobh  enim,  cum  iter  in  Indiam 
clajfibui  noftris  aperire^  &  regionu  majoribus  noftris  incognitas  e:fpIorare  decre- 

vimus,   hoc  frofofitum  fuit,  ut  ipjum  Mabumetana  feSia  caput ex  tin" 

gueremui-^^^lt  is  with  great  art  that  Camoens  fo  often  reminds  us  of  the 
grand  defign  of  the  expedition  of  his  heroes,  to  fubvert  Mohammedifm  and 
found  a  Chridlan  empire  in  the  EaA.  But  the  dignity  which  this  gives  his 
poem  is  already  obferved  in  the  Preface. 
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And  in  tbt  b6fom  of  oar  flowerj  iHe, 
Embatfaed  in  joy  Audi  o'er  their  hbours  fmile. 
Their  nymphs  like  your's^  their  feaft  diyine  the  hioe^ 
The  raptured  foretafte  of  immortal  fame.   . 

So  fung  the  goddefs,  whik  the  fifter  train 

With  joyfid  anthem  dofe  the  facred  ftrain ', 

Though  fortune  ftom  her  whirling  fphere  beftow 

Her  gifts  capricious  in  imconftant  flow. 

Yet  laurel'd  honour  and  immortal  fame 

Shall  ever  conftant  grace  the  Lufian  name. 

So  fung  the  joyful  diorus,  while  around 

The  filver  roofs  the  lofty  notes  refound. 

The  fong  prophetic,  and  the  facred  feaft, 
^    Now  Ihcd  the  glow  of  ftrength  through  every  breafL 
When  with  the  grace  and  majefty  divine. 
Which  round  immortals,  when  enamour'd,  fliine. 
To  crown  the  banquet  of  their  deathlefs  fame. 
To  happy  Gama  thus  the  fovereign  dame : 
O  loved  of  heaven,  what  never  man  before. 
What  wandering  fcicnce  never  might  explore. 
By  heaven's  high  will,  with  mortal  eyes  to  fee 
Great  nature's  face  unveil'd,  is  given  to  thee. 
Thou  and  thy  warriors  follow  where  I  lead : 
Firm  be  your  fteps,  for  arduous  to  the  tread 
Through  matted  brakes  of  thorn  and  brier,  bcftrew'd 
With  fplinter'd  flint,  winds  the  fteep  flippery  road. 

2  She 
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She  fpake^  and  fmiling  caught  the  hero's  hand^ 
And  on  the  mountain's  fummit  foon  they  ftand  i 
A  beauteous  lawn  with  pearl  enaaiell*d  o'er^ 
Emerald  and  rubyi  as  the  gods  of  yore 
Had  fported  here.    Here  in  the  fragrant  a 
A  wondrous  globe  appcaredf  divinely  fair ! 
Through  every  part  the  light  tranfparent  flow'd^    , 
And  in  the  centre  as  the  furface  glow'd« 
The  frame  etherial  various  orbs  compofe^ 
In  whirling  circles  now  they  fell,  now  rofe ; 
Yet  never  rofe  »  nor  fell,  for  ftill  th^  fame 
Was  every  movement  of  the  wondrous  frame ; 
Each  movement  ftill  beginning,  ftill  complete^ 
Its  author's  type,  felf-poifed,  perfeftion's  feat. 

Great 

»  In  ivbtriittg  circles  now  they  felly  now  rofey^^Tet  never  rofe  nor  fell.  ^^^^The 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  every  fyftem,  bear,  at  all  times,  the  fame 
uniform  relation  to  each  other ;  thefe  expreflions,  therefore,  are  (IridUy  juil« 
The  firft  relates  to  the  appearance,  the  fecond  to  the  reality.  Thus  while  to 
us  the  fun  appears  to  go  down,  to  the  more  weilem  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
he  appears  to  rife,  and  while  he  rifes  to  us,  he  is  going  down  to  the  more 
eaflem ;  the  difference  being  enth-ely  relative  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  in  this  the  cxpreflions  of  our  poet  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  fyftems.  The  ancient  hypothefis  which  made 
our  earth  the  centre  of  the  univerfe.  Is  the  fyftem  adopted  by  Camoens,  a 
happinefs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator,  to  the  EngUfli  Lufiad.  The  new 
fyltem  is  fo  well  known,  that  a  poetical  defcription  of  it  would  have  been  no 
novelty  to  the  Engliih  reader.  The  other  has  not  only  that  advantage  in  its 
favour;  but  this  defcription  is  perhaps  the  fineft  and  fulleft  that  ever  was 
given  of  it  in  poetry,  that  of  Lucretius,  1.  v.  being  chiefly  argumentative, 
and  therefore  lefs  pidurefque. 

Our  author  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  where  the  ancient 
fyftem  and  other  do^ines  of  the  AriAotelians  tben^  and  long  afterwards, 
prevailed. 

Cc  4 
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Great  Vasco  thriU'd  with  reverential  awe. 
And  rapt  with  keen  defire^  the  wonder  faw. 
The  goddefs  markt  the  language  of  his  eyes. 
And  here,  flie  cried,  thy  largeft  wifli  fuffic©. 
Great  nature's  fabric  thou  doft  here  behold, 
Th'  etherial  pure,  and  elemental  mould. 
In  pattern  (hewn  Complete/  as  nature's  God 
Ordain'd  the  world's  great  frame,  his  dread  abode  i 
For  every  part  the  Power  Divine  pervades. 
The  fun's  bright  radiance  and  the  central  (hades^ 
Yet  let  n©t  haughty  rcafon's  bounded  line 
Explore  the  boundlefs  God,  or  where  define^ 
/Wherein  Himfelf  in  uncreated  light, 
(While  all  his  worlds  around  feem  wrapt  in  night,) 
He  holds  his  loftieft  **  ftate.     By  primal  laws 
Impofed  on  nature's  birth,  Himfelf  the  caufe. 
By  her  own  miniftry  through  every  maze 
Nature  in  all  her  walks  unfeen  he  fways, 
Thefe  fpheres  p  behold ;  the  firft  in  wide  embrace 

Surrounds  the  lefler  orbs  of  various  face  i 

The 

o  He  holds  his  loftieft  ftate Called  by  the  old  philofophers  and  fchool 

divines  the  Senjorium  of  the  Deity. 

P  1  he fe  fpheres  behold, According  to  the  Peripatetics  the  univerfe  con- 
fided of  eleven  fpheres  inclofed  within  each  other,  as  Fanfliaw  has  familiarly 
expfeffed  it  by  a  fimiie  which  he  has  lent  our  author.  The  firft  of  thefe 
fphtres,  he  fays, 

■    ■■        doth  (as  in  a  ncft 
Of  boxes)  all  the  other  orbs  comprize—— 

In 
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All  thefe^  and  Dio  yielded  to  his  name^ 

Are  but  th'  embroidery  of  his  nobler  fame* 

Far  haughtier  foes  of  Lufian  race  he  braves ; 

The  awful  fword  of  juftice  high  he  waves  : 

Before  his  bar  the  injured  Indian  ftandsj 

And  juftice  boldly  on  his  foe  demands. 

The  Lufian  foe  j  in  wonder  loft  the  Moor 

Beholds  proud  rapine's  vulture  gripe  reftore ; 

Beholds  the  Lufian  hands  in  fetters  bound 

By  Lufian  hands,  and  wound  repay'd  for  wound. 

Oh,  more  flmll  thus  by  Nunio's  worth  be  won. 

Than  conqueft  reaps  from  high-plumed  hofts  overthrown. 

Long  fhall  the  generous  Nunio's  blifsful  fway 

Command  fupreme.     In  Dio's  hopelefs  day 

The  fovereign  toil  the  brave  Noronha  takes ; 

Awed  by  his  ^  fame  the  fierce-foul'd  Rumien  (hakes, 

And  Dio's  open'd  walls  in  fudden  flight  forfakes. 

A  fon  of  thine,  O  Gama,  now  (hall  s  hold 

The  helm  of  empire,  prudent,  wife,  and  bold : 

Malacca  faved  and  ftrengthen'd  by  his  arms. 

The  banks  of  Tor  fliall  echo  his  alarms ; 

His 

f  Awed  hy  bis  fame. That  brave  generous  fpirit,  which  prompted 

Camoens  to  condemn  the  great  Albuquerque  for  injuftice  to  a  common 
foldier,  has  here  deferted  him  In  place  of  poetical  compliment,  on  the 
terrors  of  his  name,  Noronha  dcferved  infamy.  The  fiege  of  Dio,  it  is  true, 
was  raifed  on  the  report  of  his  approach,  but  that  report  was  the  ftratagem 
of  Coje  Zofar,  one  of  the  general  officers  of  the  affailants.  The  delays  of 
Noronha  were  as  higlily  blameable,  as  his  treatment  of  his  predeceflbr,  the 
excellent  Nunio,  was  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.    See  the  Preface. 

g  A  Jon  tf  thine  y  0  Gtfwtf—.  Stephen  de  Gama.    See  the  Preface. 

Vol.  IL  Co 
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The  fun's  bright  car  attentive  to  its  force 

Gives  night  and  dajr,  and  ihapes  his  yearly  courfe  ; 

Its  force  ftupendons  afks  a  ponderous  fphere 

To  poife  its  fury  and  its  weight  to  bear : 

Slow  moves  that  ponderous  orb ;  the  ftiff,  flow  pace 

One  ftep  fcarce  gains,  while  wide  his  annual  race 

Two  hundred  tinaes  the  fun.  triuni[^nt  rides ; 

The  cryftal  heaven  is  thisj  whofe  rigour  guides 

And  binds  the  ftirry  '  fphere  :  That  fphere  behold^ 

With  diamonds  fpangkd,  and  emblazed  with  gold  ; 

What  radiant  orbs  that  azure  flcy  adorn^ 

Fair  o'er  the  night  in  rapid  motion  borne  ! 

Swift 

motten  of  the  fixt  ftan.  The  earth  is  not  a  perfed  fphere ;  the  quantity  of 
matter  is  greater  at  the  equator ;  hence  the  earth  turns  on  her  axis  in  a 
rocking  motion,  revolving  round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the 
proceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  makes  the  ilars  fee m  to  (hift  their  places  at 
about  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  72  years  5  according  to  which  all  the  ft^rs  feem 
to  perform  one  revolution  in  the  fpace  of  25,920  years,  after  which  they  re- 
turn exadtly  to  the  fame  fituation  as  at  tlic  beginning  of  this  period.  How- 
ever imperfe^  in  their  calculations,  the  Chaldaic  aflronomers  perceived  that 
tlie  motions  of  the  heavens  compofed  one  great  revolution.  This  they 
called  the  j^mus  Magnus,  which  thofe  who  did  not  underftand  them  miftook 
for  a  reftoration  of  all  things  to  their  firil  originals,  and  that  the  world  was  at 
that  period  to  begin  anew  in  every  refped.  Hence  the  old  Egyptian  notion, 
that  every  one  was  at  the  end  of  thirty-nine  thoufand  years  to  refume  every 
circumftance  of  his  prefent  life,  to  be  exactly  the  fame  in  every  contingency. 
And  hence  alfo  the  legends  of  the  Bramins  and  Mandarins,  their  periods  of 
millions  of  years,  and  the  worlds  which  they  tell  us  are  already  paft,  and 
eternally  to  fucceed  each  other. 

*"  Ai'J  binds  the  ft arry  fphere. '-"^Tliii  was  called  the  firmament  or  eighth 
heaven.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Diana,  were 
the  planets  which  gave  name  to,  and  whofe  orbits  compofed  the  other 

fpl.crts  or  heavens. 
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Swift  as  they  trace  the  heaven's  deep  circling  line, 
Whirl'd  on  their  proper  axles  bright  they  fliine. 
Wide  o'er  this  heaven  a  golden  belt  difplays 
Twelve  various  forms ;  behold  the  glittering  blaze ! 
Through  thefe  the  fun  in  annual  journey  towers^ 
And  o'er  each  clime  their  various  tempers  pours. 
In  gold  and  filver  of  celeftial  mine 
How  rich  far  round  the  conftcllations  (hine ! 
Lo,  bright  emerging  o'er  the  polar  tides 
In  fhining  froft  the  northern  •  chariot  rides : 
Mid  treafur'd  fuows  here  gleams  the  grifly  bear. 
And  icy  flakes  incruft  his  fhaggy  hair. 
Here  fair  Andromeda  of  heaven  beloved : 
Her  vengeful  fire,  and  by  the  gods  reproved 

Beau- 


»  In  pitting  froji  the  northern  chariot  nV«— Commonly  caHed  Charlefwain. 
Of  Califto,  or  the  Bear,  fee  the  note  on  page  50.  vol.  ii.  Andromeda  was 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Caffiope.  Cafliope 
boaded  that  ihe  and  her  daughter  were  more  beautiful  than  Juno  and  the 
Nereids.  Andromeda,  to  appeafe  the  goddefs,  was,  at  her  father's  com- 
mand,  chained  to  a  rock  to  be  devoured  by  a  fea  mondcr,  but  was  faved  by 
Perfeus,  who  obtained  of  Jupiter  that  all  the  iamlly  fliould  be  placed  among 
the  ilars.  Orion  was  a  hunter,  who,  for  an  attempt  on  Diana,  was  ilung 
to  death  by  a  ferpent.  The  ftar  of  his  name  portends  tempefts.  The  dogs; 
fable  gives  this  honour  to  thofe  of  different  hunters.  The  faithful  dog  of 
Erigone,  however,  that  died  mad  with  grief  for  the  death  of  his  miflrefs, 
has  the  bcft  title  to  prefide  over  the  dog-days.  The  fwan ;  that  whofe  form 
Jupiter  borrowed  to  enjoy  Leda.  The  hare,  when  purfued  by  Orion,  was 
faved  by  Mercury,  and  placed  in  heaven,  to  fignHy  that  Mercury  prefides 
over  melancholy  difpofitions.  The  lyre,  with  which  Orpheus 'charmed 
Pluto.  The  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hefperides, 
and  the  fhip  Argo,  complete  the  number  of  the  conftellatlons  mentioned  by 
Camoens.  If  our  author  has  blended  the  appearances  of  heaven  with  thofe 
of  the  painted  artificial  fphere,  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  clafiics.  Ovid, 
in  particular,  thus  defcribes  the  heavens,  in  the  fecond  boek  of  his  Meta- 
morphofes. 
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A  thoufand  barbarous  nations  join  their  powers 

To  bathe  with  Lufian  blood  the  Dion  towers. 

Dark  rolling  (heets,  forth  bclch'd  from  brazen  wombs. 

And  bored,  like  fltowering  clouds,  with  hailing  bombs. 

O'er  Dio's  (ky  fprcad  the  black  (hades  of  death; 

The  mine's  dread  earthquakes  (hake  the  grpund  beneath. 

No  hope,  boM*  Mafcarene,  may  ft  thou  refpire, 

A  glorious  fall  alone,  thy  jiift  defire. 

When  lo,  his  gallant  fon  brave  Caftto  fends  > 

Ah  heaveuj  what  fate  the  haplefs  youth  attends ! 

In  vain  the  terrors  of  his  faulchion  glare ; 

The  cavern'd  mine  burfts,  high  in  pitchy  air 

Rampire  and  fquadron  whirl'd  convulfive,  borne 

To  heaven,  the  hero  dies  in  fragnnents  torn. 

His  Ibftieft  bough  though  fallen,  the  generous  fire 

His  living  hope  devotes  with  Roman  ire. 

On  wings  of  fury  flies  the  brave  Alvar 

Through  oceans  howling  with  the  wintery  war, 

Through  (kies  of  fnow  his  brother's  vengeance  bears : 

And  foon  in  arms  the  valiant  (ire  appears : 

Before  him  vi£lory  fpreads  her  eagle-wing 

Wide  fweeping  o'er  Cambaya's  haughty  king. 

In  vain  his  thundering  courfers  (hake  the  ground, 

Cambaya  bleeding  of  his  might's  laft  wound 

Sinks 

I  No  hope,  bold  Mafcarene The  commander  of  Diu,  or  Dio,  during  tW* 

fiege,  one  of  the  moll  memorable  in  the  Portugucfe  liUloiy* 
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Sinks  pale  in  duft ;  Fierce Hydal-Kan  «  itt  y^in;   .  :  ;..  ;^ 

Wakes  war  on  war ; .  he  bites  lu»  iron  chain.  : 

O'er  Indus'  banks,  o'er  Gwigcs'  /railing  tialcs 

No  more  the  hind  iris  plundered  field  bewdill:     •    -i  -i 

O'er  every  field,  O  peace,  thy  bloflbms  glow. 

The  golden  bloffoms  of  thy  plive  bough ^j  .  ;•  -  ...: 

Firm  bafed  oa  wifdom'8.kwa.great.C*ftr<>;fifPSn^,   . 

And  the  wide  Eaft  thfe  LuGati  empire  ^wn»K.  : . 

*'■..'!   'J    .'  '        '  .'*  * 

Thefe  warlike  chiefs,  the  Tons  of  thy  renpvirn, .  ,     .,-. 
And  thoufands  more,  O  Vasco,  doom'd  to  crown.^  .  ..^ 
Thy  glorious  toils,  (hall  through  thefc/cas  unfold   ,  ^    ^  . 
Their  viftor-ftandards  blazed  with  lodian  gold  i^. ... 

And 

«  Finct  flyitf/-^tf«— The  title  of  the  Lords  or  Princes  6f  Dccan,  who 
in  their  wars  with  the  Portugueie  have  fometimes  brought '400,000  men  fntp 
the  field.  The  prince  here  mentioned,  after  many  revolts,  was  at  lad  finally 
fubdued  by  Don  John  de  CaAro,  the  fourth  viceroy  of^India,  with  whofe 
reign  our  poet  judicioufly  ends  the  prophetic  fong.  Albuquerque  laid  tlis 
plan,  and  Caftro  completed  the  fyftem  of  the  Fortuguefe  empire  in  the 
Eaft.  It  is  with  propriety  therefore  that  the  prophecy  given  to  Gama  tt 
here  fummed  up.  Nor  is  the  difcretion  of  Camoens  in  this  inAance  inferior 
to  his  judgment.  He  is  now  within  a  few  years  of  his  own  times,  when  he 
himfelf  was  upon  the  fcene  in  India.  But  whatever  he  had  faid  of  his 
cotemporaries  would  have  been  liable  to  mifconftrudlion,  and  every  fentence 
would  have  been  branded  with  the  epithets  of  Aattery  or  malice,  A  liltie 
poet  would  have  been  happy  in  fuch  aiv  opportunity  to  refent  his  wrongs* 
But  the  filent  contempt  of  Camo<fns  does  him  true  honour. 

In  this  hiftorical  fong,  as  already  hinted,  the  tnuiOator  has  been  attentive^ 
as  niuch  as  he  could,  to  throw  it  into  thofe  univerfal  languages,  the 
pidturcfque  and  charafteriftic.  To  convey  the  fublimeft  inftruftibn'to 
^  princes,  is,  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  peculiar  province  pf  the  epic  mufa' 
The  ftriking  points  of  view,  in  which  the  different  charafters  of  the  gover- 
nors of  India  are  Jicre  pUiced,  are  in  the  moft  happy  conformity  to  this  in* 
genious  canon  of  the  Stagyrite. 

Cc  3 
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And  in  tht  ht){6tA  of  oar  flowery  ifie, 
Embathed  in  joy  (hall  o'er  their  labours  fmile. 
Their  nymphs  like  your's^  their  feail  dirine  the  £une) 
The  raptured  foretafte  of  immortal  fame.   : 

So  fung  the  goddefst  while  the  fifter  train 
With  joyfid  anth^in  clofe  the  facred  ftrain  ; 
Though  fortune  ffoni  her  whirling  fphere  beftow       r 
Her  gifts  capricious  in  unconftant  flow. 
Yet  laurel'd  honour  and  immortal  fame 
Shall  ever  conftant  grace  the  Lufian  name. 
So  fung  the  joyful  chorus,  while  around 
The  filver  roofs  the  lofty  notes  refound. 
The  fong  prophetic,  and  the  facred  feaft, 
^    Now  Ihcd  the  glow  of  ftrength  through  every  breaft. 
When  with  the  grace  and  majefty  divine. 
Which  round  immortals,  when  enamour'd,  ^ine. 
To  crown  the  banquet  of  their  deathlefs  fame, 
To  happy  Gama  thus  the  fovereign  dame : 
O  loved  of  heaven,  what  never  man  before. 
What  wandering  fcience  never  might  explore, 
By  heaven's  high  will,  with  mortal  eyes  to  fee 
Great  iiature's  face  unveil'd,  is  given  to  thee. 
Thou  and  thy  warriors  follow  where  I  lead : 
Firm  be  your  (leps^  for  arduous  to  the  tread 
Through  matted  brakes  of  thorn  and  brier,  befl:rew'd 
With  Iplinter'd  flmt,  winds  the  fteep  flippery  road. 

2  She 

\ 
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She  fpake^  and  fmiling  caught  the  hero's  hand^ 
And  on  the  mountain's  fummit  foon  they  ftand  i 
A  beauteous  lawn  with  pearl  enaaiell*d  o'er^ 
Emerald  and  ruby,  as  the  gods  of  yore 
Had  fported  here.    Here  in  the  fragrant  a 
A  wondrous  globe  appcaredf  divinely  fair  1 
Through  every  part  the  light  tranfparent  flow'd^    , 
And  in  the  centre  as  the  furface  glow'd* 
The  frame  etherial  various  orbs  compofe. 
In  whirling  circles  now  they  fell,  now  rofe ; 
Yet  never  rofe  »  nor  fell,  for  ftiU  the  fame 
Was  every  movement  of  the  wondrous  frame ; 
Each  movement  ftill  beginning,  ftill  complete. 
Its  author's  type,  felf-poifed,  perfe£lion's  feat. 

Great 

»  In  tobirrwg  circles  now  they  felly  now  rofey^^Yet  never  rofe  nor  fe/L^^^^The 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  every  fyftem,  bear,  at  all  times,  the  fame 
uniform  relation  to  each  other ;  thefe  expreflions,  therefore,  are  ilridUy  juil« 
The  firft  relates  to  the  appearance,  the  fecond  to  the  reality.  Thus  while  to 
us  the  fun  appears  to  go  down,  to  the  more  weilem  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
he  appears  to  rife,  and  while  he  rifes  to  us,  he  is  soing  down  to  the  more 
eaflem ;  the  difference  being  entirely  relative  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  in  this  the  cxpreflions  of  our  poet  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  fyftems.  The  ancient  hypothefis  which  made 
our  earth  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  is  the  fydem  adopted  by  Camoens,  a 
happinefs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator,  to  the  Englifli  Lufiad.  The  new 
fyltem  is  fo  well  known,  that  a  poetical  defcription  of  it  would  have  been  no 
novelty  to  the  Engliih  reader.  The  other  has  not  only  that  advantage  in  its 
favour ;  but  this  defcription  is  perhaps  the  fineft  and  fulleft  that  ever  was 
given  of  it  in  poetry,  that  of  Lucretius,  1.  v.  being  chiefly  argumentative, 
and  therefore  lefs  pidurefque. 

Our  author  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  where  the  ancient 
fyftem  and  other  do^ines  of  the  Ariilotelians  then^  and  long  afterwards, 
prevailed, 

Cc  4 
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Great  Vasco  thriU'd  with  reverential  aw€. 
And  rapt  with  keen  defire,  the  wonder  faw. 
The  goddefs  markt  the  language  of  his  eyes. 
And  here,  flie  cried,  thy  largeft  wifli  fuflBce. 
Great  nature's  fabric  thou  doft  here  behold, 
Th'  etherial  pure,  and  elemental  mould. 
In  pattern  (hewn  complete,  as  nature^s  God 
Ordain'd  the  world's  great  frame,  his  dread  abode  i 
For  every  part  the  Power  Divine  pervades. 
The  fun's  bright  radiance  and  the  central  (hades* 
Yet  let  n©t  haughty  reafon*s  bounded  line 
Explore  the  boundlefs  God,  or  where  define, 
/Where  in  Himfejf  in  uncreated  light, 
(While  all  his  worlds  around  fecm  wrapt  in  night,) 
He  holds  his  loftieft  **  ftate.     By  primal  laws 
Impofed  on  nature's  birth,  Himfelf  the  caufe. 
By  her  own  miniftry  through  every  maze 
Nature  in  all  her  walks  unfeen  he  fways. 
Thefe  fpheres  p  behold  •,  the  firft  in  wide  embrace 
Surrounds  the  lefler  orbs  of  various  face  i 

The 

o  He  kclds  bis  I'ftiefi  ftate Called  by  the  old  philofophers  and  fchool 

divines  the  Senjorium  of  the  Deity. 

P  Ihefefpherez  behold, According  to  the  Peripatetics  the  univerfe  con- 
fided of  eleven  fpheres  inclofed  within  each  other,  as  Fanfliaw  has  familiarly 
expteffed  it  by  a  fimile  which  he  has  lent  our  author.  The  firft  of  thefe 
fphtres,  he  fays, 

■     ■■        doth  (as  in  a  neft 
Of  hexes  J  all  the  other  orbs  comprize  — 

In 
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The  Empyrean  this,  the  holieft  heaven 
To  the  pure  fpirits  of  the  blcft  is  given  : 
No  mortal  eye  its  fplendid  rays  may  bear, 
No  mortal  bofom  feel  the  raptures  there. 
The  earth  in  all  her  fummer  pride  array*4 
To  this  might  fcem  a  drear  fepulchral  (hade. 
Unmoved  it.  (lands :  within  its  (hining  frame^ 
In  motion  fwifter  than  the  lightning's  flame. 
Swifter  than  fight  the  moving  parts  may  fpy. 
Another  fphere  whirls  round  its  rapid  (ky. 
Hence  motion  <»  darts  its  force,  impulfive  draws. 
And  on  the  other  orbs  impreflTes  laws : 

The 

In  their  accounts  of  this  firft  mentioned,  but  eleventh  fphere,  which  they 
called  the  Empyrean,  or  Heaven  of  the  Bleft,  the  difciples  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  Arab  Moors,  gave  a  loofe  to  all  the  warmth  of  imagination.  And  feveral 
of  the  Chrlflian  fathers  applied  to  it  the  defcriptions  of  heaven  which  are 
found  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

<1  Hence  motion  darts  its  force.^^Thls  is  the  tenth  fphere,  the  primum  mobile 
of  the  ancient  fyflem.  To  account  for  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  the 
Peripatetics  afcribed  double  motion  to  it.  While  its  influence  drew  the 
other  orbs  from  eaft  to  weft,  they  fuppofed  it  had  a  motion  of  its  own  from 
weft  to  caft.  To  effeft  this,  the  ponderous  weight  and  interpofition  of  the 
ninth  fphere,  or  cryftalline  heaven,  was  necelTary.  The  ancient  aftronomers 
obferved  that  the  ftars  Ihifted  their  places.  This  they  called  the  motion  of 
the  cryftalline  heaven,  exprefled  by  our  poet  at  the  rate  of  one  pace  during 
two  hundred  folar  years.  The  famous  Arab  aftronomer  Abulhafan,  in  his 
work  entitled  Meadows  of  Gold,  calculates  the  revolution  of  this  fphere  ta 
confift  of  49,000  of  our  years.  But  modem  difcoveries  have  not  only  corr 
re£tcd  this  calculation  *,  but  have  alfo  afcertained  the  reafon  of  the  apparent 

motion 

*  However  deficient  the  aftronomy  of  Abulhafan  may  be,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  calculation  of  his  prophet  Mohammed,  who  tells  his  difciples,  that  the 
ftars  were  each  about  the  bignefs  of  an  houfe,  and  l^uQg  from  the  iky  on 
chains  of  gold. 
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The  fun^s  bright  car  attentive  to  its  force 

Gives  night  and  dajr,  and  fliapes  his  yearly  courfe  ; 

Its  force  ftupendous  afks  a  ponderous  fphere 

To  poife  its  fury  and  its  weight  to  bear  : 

Slow  moves  that  pond'rous  orb ;  the  ftiff,  flow  pace 

One  ftep  fcarce  gains^  while  wide  his  annual  race 

Two  hundred  times  the  fun.triumi^ant  rides ; 

The  cryflal  heaven  is  this^  wbofe  rigour  guides 

And  binds  the  ftirry  '  fphere  :  That  fphere  behold^ 

With  diamonds  fpangled,  and  emblazed  with  gold  ; 

What  radiant  orbs  that  azure  {ky  adorn. 

Fair  o'er  the  night  in  rapid  motion  borne  ! 

Swift 

motion  of  the  fixt  ftars.  The  earth  is  not  a  perfeft  fphere ;  tlje  quantity  of 
matter  is  greater  at  the  equator;  hence  the  earth  tarns  on  her  axis  in  a 
rocking  motion,  revolving  round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the 
proceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  makes  the  ftars  feem  to  fliift  their  places  at 
about  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  72  years  j  according  to  which  all  the  ftars  feem 
to  perform  one  revolution  in  the  fpace  of  25,920  years,  after  which  they  re- 
turn exadly  to  the  fame  fituation  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  How- 
ever imperfeft  in  their  calculations,  the  Chaldaic  aftronomers  perceived  that 
tlie  motions  of  the  heavens  compofed  one  great  revolution.  This  they 
called  the  jlmus  Magnus,  which  thofe  who  did  not  underftand  them  miftook 
for  a  reftoration  of  all  things  to  their  firft  originals,  and  that  the  world  was  at 
that  period  to  begin  anew  in  every  refped.  Hence  the  old  Egyptian  notion, 
that  every  one  was  at  the  end  of  thirty-nine  thoufand  years  to  refume  every 
circumftance  of  his  prefent  life,  to  be  exactly  the  fame  in  every  contingency. 
And  hence  alfo  the  legends  of  the  Bramins  and  Mandarins,  their  periods  of 
millions  of  years,  and  the  worlds  which  tliey  tell  us  are  already  paft,  and 
eternally  to  fucceed  each  other. 

^  ArJ  binds  the  ftarry  fphere. This  was  called  the  firmament  or  eighth 

heaven.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Diana,  were 
the  planets  which  gave  name  to,  and  whofe  orbits  compofed  the  other 
fphcrcs  or  heavens. 
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Swift  as  they  trace  the  heaven's  deep  circling  line, 
Whirl'd  on  their  proper  axles  bright  they  fliine. 
Wide  o'er  this  heaven  a  golden  belt  difplays 
Twelve  various  forms  ;  behold  the  glittering  blaze ! 
Through  thefe  the  fun  in  annual  journey  towers^ 
And  o'er  each  clime  their  various  tempers  pours. 
In  gold  and  filver  of  ccleftial  mine 
How  rich  far  round  the  conftellations  (hine ! 
Lo,  bright  emerging  o*er  the  polar  tides 
In  fhining  froft  the  northern  •  chariot  rides : 
Mid  treafur'd  fnows  here  gleams  the  grifly  bear. 
And  icy  flakes  incruft  his  fhaggy  hair. 
Here  fair  Andromeda  of  heaven  beloved : 
Her  vengeful  fire,  and  by  the  gods  reproved 

Beau- 


«  In  pining  f^ofi  the  northern  chariot  rides  >  Commonly  caHed  Charkfwain. 
Of  Caliilo>  or  the  Bear^  fee  the  note  on  page  50.  vol.  li.  Andromeda  was 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Caffiope.  Cafliope 
boaded  that  ihe  and  her  daughter  were  more  beautiful  than  Juno  and  the 
Nereids.  Andromeda,  to  appeafe  the  goddefs,  was,  at  her  father's  com- 
mand,  chained  to  a  rock  to  be  devoured  by  a  fea  monftcr,  but  was  faved  by 
Perfeus,  who  obtained  of  Jupiter  that  all  the  family  fliould  be  placed  among 
the  ftars.  Orion  was  a  hunter,  who,  for  an  attempt  on  Diana,  was  ftung 
to  death  by  a  ferpent.  The  ilar  of  his  name  portends  tempeds*  The  dogs; 
fable  gives  this  honour  to  thofe  of  different  hunters.  The  faithful  dog  of 
Erigone,  however,  that  died  mad  with  grief  for  the  death  of  his  miftrefs, 
has  the  bcft  title  to  prcfide  over  the  dog-days.  The  fwan ;  that  whofe  form 
Jupiter  borrowed  to  enjoy  Leda.  The  hare,  when  purfued  by  Orion,  was 
faved  by  Mercury,  and  placed  in  heaven,  to  6gnrfy  that  Mercury  prefides 
over  melancholy  difpofitions.  The  lyre,  with  which  Orpheus '  charmed 
Pluto.  The  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hefperides, 
and  the  fhip  Argo,  complete  the  number  of  the  conftellations  mentioned  by 
Camoens.  If  our  author  has  blended  the  appearances  of  heaven  with  thofe 
of  the  painted  artificial  fphere,  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  claflics.  Ovid, 
in  particular,  thus  defcribes  the  heavens,  in  the  fecond  boek  of  his  Meta- 
morphofes. 
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His  worth  (hall  blefs  the  kingdoms  of  the  monij 
For  all  thy  virtues  (hall  his  foul  adorn. 
When  fate  refigns  thy  hero  to  the  (kics, 
A  veteran,  fam^d  on  Brazil's  (hore,  (hall  ^  rife : 
The  wide  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  main. 
By  turns  (hall  own  the  terrors  of  his  reignl 
His  aid  the  proud  Cambayan  king  implores. 
His  potent  aid  Cambaya's  king  reftores. 
The  dread  Mogul  with  all  his  thoufands  flies. 
And  Dio's  towers  are  Souza's  wcU-carnM  prize. 
Nbr  Icfs  the  Zamorim  o'er  blood-ftain'd  *  ground 
Shall  fpeed  his  legions,  torn  with  many  a  wound. 
In  headlong  rout.    Nor  (hall  the  boaftful  pride 
Of  India's  navy,  though  the  (haded  tide 
Around  the  fquadron'd  mads  appear  the  down 
Of  fome  wide  foreft,  other  fate  renown. 
Loud  rattling  through  the  hills  of  Cape  Camore 
I  hear  the  tempeft  of  the  battle  roar ! 
Clung  to  the  fplinter'd  mafts  I  fee  the  dead 
Badala's  (hores  with  horrid  wreck  befpread  ; 

Baticala 

h  AntettranfanCd  on  BrazU^ s  Jbore -^-^^Ms^in  Alonzo  dc  Souza.  He  was 
celebrated  for  clearing  the  coaft  of  Brazil  of  feveral  pirates,  who  were 
formidable  to  that  infant  colony. 

*  —  o*er  blood -fiairCd  ground *^^^Thls  is  as  near  the  original  as 

elegance  will  allow de  fangue  f/6^o— upon  which  Fanihaw  has  thus 

punnedy 

with  no  little  lofs, 
Sending  him  home  again  by  Weej^ingXrofi,'"'^ 
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She  fpake^  and  fmiling  caught  the  hero's  hand» 
And  on  the  mountain's  fummit  foon  they  ftand  i 
A  beauteous  lawn  with  pearl  enameU*d  o'eri 
Emerald  and  ruby,  as  the  gods  of  yore 
Had  fported  here.    Here  in  the  fragrant  a 
A  wondrous  globe  appeared^  divinely  fair  I 
Through  every  part  the  light  tranfparent  flow'd,    , 
And  in  the  centre  as  the  furface  glow'd« 
The  frame  etherial  various  orbs  compofe^ 
In  whirling  circles  now  they  fell,  now  rofe ; 
Yet  never  rofe  »  nor  fell,  for  ftiU  the  fame 
Was  every  movement  of  the  wondrous  frame  \ 
Each  movement  (till  beginning,  (till  complete. 
Its  author^s  type,  felf-poifed,  perfe£tion's  feat. 

Great 

»  In  wbirftng  circles  now  tbtyfell^  now  rofey^Yet  never  rofe  wr/«//.— -The 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  in  every  iyftem,  bear,  at  all  times,  the  fame 
uniform  relation  to  each  other  j  thefe  expreflions^  therefore,  are  ftridly  juft. 
The  firft  relates  to  the  appearance,  the  fecond  to  the  reality.  Thus  while  to 
us  the  fun  appears  to  go  down,  to  the  more  weftem  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
he  appears  to  rife,  and  while  he  rifes  to  us,  he  is  going  down  to  the  more 
eaftem  5  the  difference  being  entirely  relative  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  in  this  the  expreiiions  of  our  poet  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  fyftems.  The  ancient  hypothecs  which  made 
our  earth  the  centre  of  the  unlverfe,  is  the  fyftem  adopted  by  Camoens,  a 
happinefs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator,  to  the  Englifli  Lufiad.  The  new 
fyltem  is  fo  well  known,  that  a  poetical  defcription  of  it  would  have  been  no 
novelty  to  the  Englilh  reader.  The  other  has  not  only  that  advantage  in  its 
favour;  but  this  defcription  is  perhaps  the  fineft  and  fulleft  that  ever  was 
given  of  it  in  poetry,  that  of  Lucretius,  1.  v.  being  chiefly  argumentative, 
and  therefore  lefs  pidurefque. 

Our  author  ftudied  at  the  univeriity  of  Colmbra,  where  the  ancient 
fyftem  and  other  dodtrines  of  the  Ariilotelians  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
prevailed. 

C  C  4 
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A  thoufand  barbarous  nations  join  their  powers 

To  bathe  with  Lufian  blood  the  Dion  towers. 

Dark  rolling  flieets,  forth  belch'd  from  brazen  wombs. 

And  bored,  like  fliowcring  clouds,  with  hailing  bombs. 

O'er  Dio's  fky  fprcad  the  black  (hades  of  death ; 

The  mine's  dread  earthquatkes  (hake  the  grpund  beneath. 

No  hope,  bold*  Mafcarene,  mayft  thou  refpire, 

A  glorious  fall  alone,  thy  jiift  defire. 

When  lo,  his  galfant  fon  brave  Caftfo  fends 

Ah  heavenj  what  fate  the  haplefs  youth  attends ! 

In  vain  the  terrors  of  his  faulchion  glare; 

The  cavern'd  mine  burfts,  high  in  pitchy  air 

Rampire  and  fquadron  whirl'd  convulfive,  borne 

To  heaven,  the  hero  dies  in  fragments  torn. 

His  Ibftieft  bough  though  fall'n,  the  generous  fire 

His  living  hope  devotes  with  Roman  ire. 

On  wings  of  fury  flies  the  brave  Alvar 

Through  oceans  howling  with  the  wintery  war. 

Through  (kies  of  fnow  his  brother's  vengeance  bears : 

And  foon  in  arms  the  valiant  fire  appears : 

Before  him  vi£lory  fpreads  her  eagle-wing 

Wide  fweeping  o'er  Cambaya's  haughty  king. 

In  vain  his  thundering  courfers  (hake  the  ground, 

Cambaya  bleeding  of  his  might's  laft  wound 

Sinks 


1  No  hope,  bold  Mafcarene-^^^^Tht  commander  of  Diu,  or  Dio,  during  tW* 
iiege^  one  of  the  moi^  memorable  in  the  Portugucfe  liiflory. 
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Sinks  pale  in  duR :  F|erc« Hydal-Kan  «» itt  vim;;  ,  i  :..  ;^ 

Wakes  war  on  war ;.  he  bites' hU  iron  chain.     •  .  : 

O'er  Indus'  banfcsyo^cr  Gabges'fmilingtaW 

No  more  the  hindliis  plundcr'd  field  bew^ill:     v    -•.  -i 

O'er  every  field,  O  peace,  thy  bloflbms  glow. 

The  golden  bloffoms  of  thy  plive  bpwgbs^^  :  .*  :;:../: 

Firm  bafed  oawifdom's. laws. great. C»ftr/>ji5E0Kip^,;  .   /  • 

And  the  wide  EaftthfeLiflfiah  empire  <own*>...        :_,.:;. 

Thefe  warlike  chiefs,  the  fpns  of  thy  re;npw> .  ^ :  ^'. 
And  thoufands  more,  Q  Vasco,  doom'd  to.cro>yn,3  ^.  ..hv 
Thy  glorious  toils^  fji^ll  through  thefe/eas  unfold   j. .    ^  . 
Their  viftor-ftandards  blazed  with  Indian  go^d  ;^. ...      :  . 

^  And 

m  Fierce  HydaUKan-^'^'Tht  title  of  the  Lords  or  Princes  6f  Decan,  "v^^ho 
in  their  wars  with  the  Portuguefe  have  Cometimes  brought '4ocf,doo  menintp 
the  field.  The  prince  here  mentioned,  after  many  revolts,  was  at  laft  finally 
fubducd  by  Don  John  de  Caftro,  the  fourth  vioeroy-  of  ^India,  with  whofe 
reign  our  poet  judicioufly  ends  the  prophetiq  fong.  Albuquerque  laid  tt^ 
plan,  and  Caftro  completed  the  fyftem  of  the  Portuguefe  empire  in  the 
Eaft.  It  is  with  propriety  therefore  that  the  prophecy  given  to  Gama  i^ 
here  fummed  up.  Nor  is  the  difcretion  of  Camoens  in  this  inAance  inferior 
to  his  judgment.  He  is  now  within  a  few  years  of  his  own  times,  When  hfe 
himfelf  was  upon  the.  fcene  in  India.  But  whatever  he  had  faid  of  his 
cotemporaries  would  have  been  liable  to  mifconftrudion,  and  every  fentence 
would  have  been  branded  with  the  epithets  of  flattery  or  malice,  A  littii 
poet  would  have  been  happy  in  fuph  art  opportunity  to  refent  his  wrongs^ 
But  the  filent  contempt  of  Camo8ns  does  him  true  honour. 

In  this  hiftorical  fong,  as  already  hinted,  the  tranflator  lias  been  attentive^' 
as  much  as  he  could,  to  throw  it  into  thofc  univepfal  languages,  the. 
pidlurefquc  and  charadleriftic.  To  convey  the  fublimeft  inftrudtibn^to 
princes,  is,  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  peculiar  province  pf  the  epic  mule.' 
The  ftriking  points  of  view,  in  which  the  different  charafters  of  the  gover- 
nors of  India  ate  Jicre  placed,  are  in  the  moft  happy  conformity  to  this  in* 
genious  canon  of  the  Stagyrite. 

Cc  3 
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And  in  th^  hbktoi  of  oar  iSowery  He,         > 
Embathed  in  joy  (hsill  o'er  their  labours  fmile. 
Their  nymphs  like  ybur's,  their  feail  dirine  the  £une^ 
The  raptured  foretafte  of  immortal  fame.    : 

So  fung  the  goddjsfs,  while  the  fifter  train 

With  joyfttl  aiith^ka  clofe  the  facred  (train  ^ 

Though  fortune  froiii  her  whirling  fphere  beftow        i 

Her  gifts  capricious  in  unconftant  flow, 

Yet  laurel'd  honour  and  immortal  fame 

Shall  ever  cotiftant  gr^ce  the  Ltifiati  name. 

So  fung  th^e  joyful  chorus,  while  around 

The  filver  roofs  the  lofty  notes  refound* 

Hhie  fong  prophetic,  and  the  facred  feaft, 
^    Now  (bed  the  glow  of  ftrength  through  every  bread. 
When  with  the  grace  and  majefty  divine, 
Which  round  immortals,  when  enamour'd,  fliine. 
To  crown  the  banquet  of  their  deathlefs  fame. 
To  happy  Gama  thus  the  fovereign  dame : 
O  loved  of  heaven,  what  never  man  before. 
What  wandering  fcience  never  might  explore. 
By  heaven's  high  will,  with  mortal  eyes  to  fee 
Great  nature's  face  unveil'd,  is  given  to  thee. 
Thou  and  thy  warriors  follow  where  I  lead : 
Firm  be  your  fteps,  for  arduous  to  the  tread 
Through  matted  brakes  of  thorn  and  brier,  beftrew'd 
With  fplinter'd  flint,  winds  the  fteep  flippery  road. 

2  She 
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She  fpake^  and  fmiling  caught  the  hero's  hand» 
And  on  the  mountain's  fummit  foon  they  ftand  % 
A  beauteous  lawn  with  pearl  enamelled  o'eti 
Emerald  and  ruby,  as  the  gods  of  yore 
Had  fported  here.    Here  in  the  fragrant  a 
A  wondrous  globe  appeared^  divinely  fair  1 
Through  every  part  the  light  tranfparent  flow'd,    , 
And  in  the  centre  as  the  furface  glow'd« 
The  frame  etherial  various  orbs  compofe. 
In  whirling  circles  now  they  fell,  now  rofe  i 
Tet  never  rofe  »  nor  fell,  for  ftill  the  fame 
Was  every  movement  of  the  wondrous  frame ; 
Each  movement  ftill  beginning,  (till  complete^ 
Its  author's  type,  felf-poifed,  perfeftion's  feat. 

Great 

»  In  wbirrmg  circles  now  they  fell,  now  rofe^'-^Yet  never  rofe  wr^//.— -The 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  every  iyftem,  bear,  at  all  times,  the  fame 
uniform  relation  to  each  other }  thefe  expreflions,  therefore,  are  ftridly  jufl. 
The  firft  relates  to  the  appearance,  the  fecond  to  the  reality.  Thus  while  to 
us  the  fun  appears  to  go  down,  to  the  more  weftem  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
he  appears  to  rife,  and  while  he  rifes  to  us,  he  is  going  down  to  the  more 
eaftem ;  the  difference  being  entirely  relative  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  in  this  the  expreflions  of  our  poet  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  fyftems.  The  ancient  hypothefls  which  made 
our  earth  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  is  the  fyftem  adopted  by  Camoens,  a 
happinefs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator,  to  the  EngUfli  Lufiad.  The  new 
fyltem  is  fo  well  known,  that  a  poetical  defcription  of  it  would  have  been  no 
novelty  to  the  Englifli  reader.  The  other  has  not  only  that  advantage  in  its 
favour;  but  this  defcription  is  perhaps  the  fineft  and  fuUeft  that  ever  was 
given  of  it  in  poetry,  that  of  Lucretius,  1.  v.  being  chiefly  argumentative, 
and  therefore  lefs  pidurefque. 

Our  author  ftudied  at  the  unlverfity  of  Coimbra,  where  the  ancient 
fyftem  and  other  dodtrines  of  the  Ariftotelians  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
prevailed. 

Cc  4 
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Great  Vasco  thrilPd  with  reverential  aw€, 
And  rapt  with  keen  defire,  the  wonder  faw. 
The  goddefs  markt  the  language  of  his  eyes. 
And  here,  flie  cried,  thy  largeft  wifli  fuffice. 
Great  nature's  fabric  thou  doft  here  behold, 
Th'  etherial  pure,  and  elemental  mould, 
In  pattern  fliewn  (Complete,  as  nature's  God 
Ordain'd  the  world's  great  frame,  his  dread  abode  i 
For  every  part  the  Power  Divine  pervades, 
The  fun's  bright  radiance  and  the  central  fliades* 
Yet  let  net  haughty  reafon*s  bounded  line 
Explore  the  boundlefs  God,  or  where  define, 
/Where  in  Himfelf  in  uncreated  light, 
(While  all  his  worlds  around  feem  wrapt  in  night,) 
He  holds  his  loftieft  ®  ftate.     By  primal  laws 
Impofed  on  nature's  birth,  Himfelf  the  caufe. 
By  her  own  miniftry  through  every  maze 
Nature  in  all  her  walks  unfeen  he  fways. 
Thefe  fpheres  p  behold ;  the  firft  in  wide  embrace 
Surrounds  the  leiTer  orbs  of  variovis  face  j| 

The 

-• 

o  He  holds  hh  loftUfi  ftate Called  by  the  old  philofophcrs  and  fchooi 

divines  the  Senforium  of  the  Deity. 

P  7befe  fpheres  ^tf/&o/</.— According  to  the  Peripatetics  the  unlverfe  con- 
fined x>f  eleven  fpheres  inclofed  v\^ithin  each  other,  as  Fanfliaw  has  familiarly 
exptelfed  it  by  a  fimile  whkh  he  has  lent  our  author.  The  firft  q£  thefe 
fpheres,  he  fays, 

*  •       I         doth  fas  in  a  neft 

Of  ^iKes)  all  the  other  orbs  comprize— 
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The  Empyrean  this,  the  holieft  heaven 
To  the  pure  fpirits  of  the  blcft  is  given  : 
No  mortal  eye  its  fplendid  rays  may  bear, 
No  mortal  bofom  feel  the  raptures  there. 
The  earth  in  all  her  fummer  pride  array'd 
To  this  might  fcem  a  drear  fcpulchral  fliade. 
Unmoved  it  ftands :  within  its  (hining  frame. 
In  motion  fwiftcr  than  the  lightning's  flame. 
Swifter  than  fight  the  moving  parts  may  fpy. 
Another  fphere  whirls  round  its  rapid  (ky. 
Hence  motion  ")  darts  its  force,  impulfive  draws. 
And  on  the  other  orbs  imprefles  laws : 

The 

In  their  accounts  of  this  firft  mentioned,  but  eleventh  fphere,  5which  they 
called  the  Empyrean,  or  Heaven  of  the  Bleft,  the  difciples  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  Arab  Moors,  gave  a  loofe  to  all  the  warmth  of  imagination.  And  feveral 
of  tlie  ChrlAian  fathers  applied  to  it  the  defcriptions  of  heaven  which  are 
found  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

1  Hence  motion  darts  its  foree.-^T  his  U  the  tenth  fphere,  the  primum  mobile 
of  the  ancient  fyftcm.  To  account  for  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  the 
Peripatetics  afcribed  double  motion  to  it.  While  its  influence  drew  the 
other  orbs  from  eaft  to  wed,  they  fuppofed  it  had  a  motion  of  its  own  from 
wed  to  eaft.  To  etfe£t  this,  the  ponderous  weight  and  interpoHtion  of  the 
ninth  fphere,  or  cryftaUine  heaven,  was  necelTary.  The  ancient  adronomers 
obferved  thit  the  flars  (hiftcd  their  places.  This  they  called  the  motion  of 
the  cryftalline  heaven,  txprcflcd  by  our  poet  at  the  rate  of  one  pace  during 
two  hundred  folar  years.  The  famous  Arab  adronomer  Abulhafan,  in  liis 
work  entitled  Meadows  of  Gold,  calculates  the  revolution  of  this  fphere  to 
confid  of  49,000  of  our  years.  But  modem  difcoveries  have  not  only  cor- 
re£led  this  calculation  *,  but  have  alfo  afcertained  the  reafon  of  the  apparent 

motion 

•  However  deficient  the  adronomy  of  Abulhafan  may  be,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  calculation  of  his  prophet  Mohammed,  who  tells  his  difciples,  that  the 
ftars  were  each  about  the  bignefs  of  an  houfc,  and  hoi^  ixom  the  Iky  on 
chains  of  gold* 
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The  fun's  bright  car  attentive  to  its  force 

Gives  night  and  dzjj  and  fhapes  his  yearly  courfe  i 

Its  force  ftupendoos  afks  a  ponderous  fphere 

To  poife  its  fury  and  its  weight  to  bear : 

Slow  moves  that  ponderous  orb ;  the  ftiff,  flow  pace 

One  ftep  fcarce  gains,  while  wide  his  annual  race 

Two  hundred  times  the  fun  triumphant  rides  ; 

The  cryftal  heaven  is  this,  whofe  rigour  guides 

And  binds  tlie  ftirry  '  fphere :  That  fphere  behold^ 

With  diamonds  fpangkd,  and  emblazed  with  gold  ; 

What  radiant  orbs  that  azure  iky  adorn. 

Fair  o'er  the  night  in  rapid  motion  borne  ! 

Swift 

motion  of  the  fixt  ftare.  The  earth  is  not  a  peifed  fphere ;  tlie  quantity  of 
matter  is  greater  at  the  equator;  hence  the  earth  turns  on  her  axis  in  a 
rocking  motion,  revolving  round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the 
proceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  makes  the  ftars  fecm  to  fliift  their  places  at 

about  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  72  years;  according  to  which  all  the  ft2rs  fecm 
to  perform  one  revolution  in  the  fpace  of  25,920  years,  after  which  they  re- 
turn exactly  to  the  fame  fituation  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  How- 
ever impcrftd  in  their  calculations,  the  Chaldaic  ailronomers  perceived  that 
tl^  motions  of  the  heavens  compofed  one  great  revolution.  This  they 
called  the  j^nnus  Magnus,  which  thofe  who  did  not  underAand  them  miflook 
for  a  reftoration  of  all  things  to  their  firft  originals,  and  that  the  world  was  at 
that  period  to  begin  anew  in  every  refpedt.  Hence  the  old  Egyptian  notion, 
that  every  one  was  at  the  end  of  thirty-nine  thoufand  years  to  refume  every 
circumilance  of  his  prefent  life,  to  be  exaftly  the  fame  in  every  contingency. 
And  hence  alfo  the  legends  of  the  Bramins  and  Mandarins,  their  periods  of 
millions  of  years,  and  the  worlds  which  they  tell  us  are  already  paft,  and 
eternally  to  fucceed  each  other. 

*■  And  binds  the  ftarry  fphere. This  was  called  the  firmament  or  eighth 

heaven.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Diana,  were 
the  planets  which  gave  name  to,  and  whofe  orbits  compofed  the  other 

fpl.crcs  or  Iicavens. 
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Swift  as  they  trace  the  heaven's  deep  circling  line, 

Whirl'd  on  their  proper  axles  bright  they  fliine. 

Wide  o'er  this  heaven  a  golden  belt  difplays 

Twelve  various  forms ;  behold  the  glittering  blaze ! 

Through  thefe  the  fun  in  annual  journey  towers. 

And  o'er  each  clime  their  various  tempers  pours. 

In  gold  and  filver  of  celeftial  mine 

How  rich  far  round  the  conftellations  (hine ! 

Lo,  bright  emerging  o'er  the  polar  tides 

In  fliining  froft  the  northern  •  chariot  rides : 

Mid  treafur'd  fiiows  here  gleams  the  grifly  bear. 

And  icy  flakes  incruft  his  fliaggy  hair. 

Here  fair  Andromeda  of  heaven  beloved : 

Her  vengeful  fire,  and  by  the  gods  reproved 

Beau- 


«  Injhiningfrofi  the  northern  eharjot  ru/fi— Commonly  caUed  Charlefwaln* 
Of  Califlo,  or  the  Bear,  fee  the  note  on  page  50.  vol.  ii*  Andromeda  was 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Caffiope.  Caiiiope 
beaded  that  fhe  and  her  daughter  were  more  beautiful  than  Juno  and  the 
Nereids.  Andromeda,  to  appeafe  the  goddefs,  was,  at  her  father^s  com- 
mand,  chained  to  a  rock  to  be  devoured  by  a  fea  monfter,  but  was  faved  by 
Perfeus,  who  obtained  of  Jupiter  that  all  the  fomily  fliould  be  placed  among 
the  ftars.  Orion  was  a  hunter,  who,  for  an  attempt  on  Diana,  was  flung 
to  death  by  a  ferpent.  The  ftar  of  his  name  portends  tempefts.  The  dogsj 
fable  gives  this  honour  to  thofe  of  different  hunters.  The  faithful  dog  of 
Erigone,  however,  that  died  mad  with  grief  for  the  death  of  his  miflrefsy 
has  the  beft  title  to  prefide  over  the  dog-days.  The  fwan ;  that  whofe  form 
Jupiter  borrowed  to  enjoy  Leda.  The  hare,  when  purfued  by  Orion,  was 
faved  by  Mercury,  and  placed  in  heaven,  to  fignHy  that  Mercury  prefides 
over  melancholy  difpofitions.  The  lyre,  with  which  Orpheus  charmed 
Pluto.  The  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hefperides, 
and  the  fliip  Argo,  complete  the  number  of  the  conftellations  mentioned  by 
Camoens.  If  our  author  has  blended  the  appearances  of  heaven  with  thofe 
of  the  painted  artificial  fphere,  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  claflics.  Ovid, 
in  particular,  thus  defcribes  the  heavens^  in  the  fecond  boek  of  his  Meta- 
morphofes. 
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Beauteous  CaiHope.     Here  fierce  and  red 

Portending  ftorms  Orion  lifts  his  head ; 

And  here  the  dogs  their  raging  fury  flied. 

The  fwan — fweet  melodift !  in  death  he  fings — ^ 

The  milder  fwan  here  fpreads  his  filver  wings. 

Here  Orpheus'  lyre,  the  melancholy  hare. 

And  here  the  watchful  dragon's  eye-balls  glare ; 

And  Thefeus-  fliip.  Oh,  lefs  renown 'd  than  thine. 

Shall  ever  o'er  thefe  ikies  illuftrious  (hine. 

Beneath  this  radiant  firmament  behold 

The  various  planets  in  their  orbits  roli'd : 

Here  in  cold  twilight  hoary  Saturn  rides. 

Here  Jove  (hines  mild,  here  fiery  Mars  prefides, 

Apollo  here  enthroned  in  light  appears 

The  eye  of  heaven,  emblazer  of  the  fpheres ; 

Beneath  him  beauteous  glows  the  Queen  of  Love, 

The  proudeft  hearts  her  facred  influence  prove  5 

Here  Hermes  famed  for  eloquence  divine. 

And  here  Diana's  various  faces  fliine '; 

Loweft  (he  rides,  and  through  the  fliadowy  night 

Pours  on  the  gliftening  earth  her  filver  light. 

Thefe  various  orbs,  behold,  in  various  fpeed 

Purfue  the  journeys  at  their  birth  decreed. 

Now  from  the  centre  far  impell'd  they  fly. 

Now  nearer  earth  they  fail  a  lower  fky, 

A  fliorten'd  courfe  :  Such  are  their  laws  impreft 

By  God's  dread  will,  that  will  ^  for  ever  beft. 

The 

'  mpreji  by  God'i  dread  w/7/.—— Though  a  modern   narrative  of 

bawdy-houfe  adventures  in  the  South  Seas  by  no  means  requires  the  fuppo- 

(itioQ 
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The  yellow  earth,  the  centre  of  the  whole, 
There  lordly  refts  fuftain'd  on  either  pole. 
The  limpid  air  enfolds  in  foft  embrace 
The  pond'rous  orb,  arid  brightens  o'er  her  face. 

Here 


lition  of  a  particular  providence,  that  fuppofition,  however,  is  abfolotelj 
ncceflTary  to  the  grandeur  of  an  epic  poem.  The  great  exaniples  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  prove  it ;  and  Camocns  underilood  and  felt  its  force.  While  hit 
fleet  combat  all  the  horrors  of  unplowed  oceans,  we  do  not  view  his  heroes 
^s  idle  wanderers  5  the  care  of  heaven  gives  their  voyage  the  greateft  import- 
ance. When  Gama  falls  on  his  knees  and  fpreads  his  hands  to  heaven  oa 
the  difcovery  of  Indiai^  we  are  prefcnted  with  a  figure  infinitely  more  noble 
than  that  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  conqueror,  who  is  fuppofed  to  aft  under  the 
influence  of  fatalifm  or  chance.  The  human  mind  is  confcious  of  its  own 
weaknefs.  It  expefts  an  elevation  in  poetry,  and  demands  a  degree  of  im- 
portance fuperior  to  the  caprices  of  unmeaning  accident.  The  poetical 
reader  cannot  admire  the  hero  who  is  fubjeft  to  fuch  blind  fortuity.  He 
appears  to  us  with  an  abjeft  unintereding  littlenefs.  Our  poetical  ideas  of 
permanent  greatnefs  demand  a  Gama,  a  hero  whofe  enterprifes  and  whofe 
perfon  intereft  the  care  of  heaven  and  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  Nor 
muft  this  fuppofitipn  be  confined  merely  to  the  machinery.  The  reafon  why 
it  pleafes  alfo  requires  that  the  fuppofition  fhould  be  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  poem.  Virgil,  by  difmiffing  ^neas  through  the  ivory  gate  of 
Elyfium,  has  hinted  tliat  all  his  pidures  of  a  future  ftate  were  merely  dreams, 
and  has  thus  deftroyed  the  higheft  merit  of  the  compliment  to  his  patron 
Auguftus.  But  Camoens  has  certainly  been  more  happy.  A  fair  oppor« 
tunity  offered  itfclf  to  indulge  the  opinions  of  Iiucretius  and  the  academic 
grove;  but  Camoens,  in  afcribing  the  government  of  the  univerfe  to  the 
will  of  God,  has  not  only  preferved  the  philofophy  of  his  poem  perfeftly 
uniform,  but  has  alfo  {hewn  that  the  Peripatetic  fyAem  is,  in  this  inflance, 
exaftly  conformable  to  the  Newtonian.  But  this  leads  us  from  one  defence 
of  our  author  to  another.  We  have  feen  that  the  fuppofition  of  a  Providence 
is  certainly  allowable  in  a  poet ;  nor  can  we  think  it  is  highly  to  be  blamed, 
even  in  a  philofopher.  The  Principia  of  Newton  offer,  what  fome  peihaps 
may  efteem,  a  demonftration  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Matter  appeared 
to  Sir  Ifaac  as  pofTeflTed  of  no  property  but  one,  the  vis  inertiay  or  dead  inac- 
tivity. Motion,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  appeared  therefore  to 
that  great  man,  a&  added  by  the  agency  of  fomething  diftinft  firom  matter, 

by 
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The  fun*s  bright  car  attentive  to  its  force 

Gives  night  and  daj,  and  fliapes  his  yearly  courfe  ; 

Its  force  ftupendotts  afks  a  ponderous  fphere 

To  poife  its  fury  and  its  weight  to  bear : 

Slow  moves  that  pond'rous  orb ;  the  ftifF,  flow  pace 

One  ftep  fcarce  gains^  while  wide  his  annual  race 

Two  hundred  times  the  fun  .triumphant  rides ; 

The  cryftal  heaven  is  this,  whofe  rigour  guides 

And  binds  the  ftarry  '  fphere  :  That  fphere  behold^ 

With  diamonds  fpangled,  and  emblazed  with  gold  ; 

What  radiant  orbs  that  azure  flcy  adorn. 

Fair  o'er  the  night  in  rapid  motion  borne  ! 

Swift 

motimi  of  the  fixt  ftars.  The  earth  is  not  a  pcrfeft  fphere  j  the  quantity  of 
matter  is  greater  at  the  equator;  hence  the  earth  ttn-ns  on  her  axis  in  a 
rocking  motion,  revolving  round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the 
proceffipn  of  the  equinoxes,  and  makes  the  ilars  feem  to  (hift  their  places  at 
about  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  72  years;  according  to  which  all  the  ftars  feem 
to  perform  one  revolution  in  the  ipace  of  25,920  years,  after  which  they  re- 
turn exadly  to  the  fame  fituation  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  How- 
ever imperfed  in  their  calculations,  the  Chaldaic  ailronomers  perceived  that 
tl^  motions  of  the  heavens  compofed  one  great  revolution.  This  they 
called  the  jinnui  Magnus y  which  tiiofe  who  did  not  underftand  them  miftook 
for  a  reftoratlon  of  all  things  to  their  firft  originals,  and  that  the  world  was  at 
that  period  to  begin  anew  in  every  refpe^.  Hence  the  old  Egyptian  notion, 
that  every  one  was  at  the  end  of  thirty-nine  thoufand  years  to  refume  every 
circumftance  of  his  prefent  life,  to  be  exaftly  the  fame  in  every  contingency. 
And  hence  alfo  the  legends  of  the  Bramins  and  Mandarins,  their  periods  of 
millions  of  years,  and  the  worlds  which  they  tell  us  are  already  paft,  and 
eternally  to  fucceed  each  other. 

»•  Ar.d  binds  the  ft arry  fphere. This  was  called  the  firmament  or  eighth 

heaven.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Diana,  were 
the  planets  which  gave  name  to,  and  whofe  orbits  compofed  the  other 

fphcrts  or  heavens. 
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Swift  as  they  trace  the  heaven's  deep  circling  line, 

WhirlM  on  their  proper  axles  bright  they  fliine. 

Wide  o'er  this  heaven  a  golden  belt  difplays 

Twelve  various  forms ;  behold  the  glittering  blaze ! 

Through  thefe  the  fun  in  annual  journey  towers. 

And  o'er  each  clime  their  various  tempers  pours. 

In  gold  and  fdver  of  celeftial  mine 

How  rich  far  round  the  conftellations  (hine ! 

Lo,  bright  emerging  o'er  the  polar  tides 

In  fliining  froft  the  northern  •  chariot  rides : 

Mid  treafur'd  fiiows  here  gleams  the  grifly  bear. 

And  icy  flakes  incruft  his  fliaggy  hair. 

Here  fair  Andromeda  of  heaven  beloved : 

Her  vengeful  fire,  and  by  the  gods  reproved 

Beau- 


*  In  Jhining  fr^Ji  the  northern  chariot  rides  Commonly  caUed  Charlefwaln- 
Of  Califlo,  or  the  Bear,  fee  the  note  on  page  50.  vol.  ii«  Andromeda  was 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Caffiope*  Cafliope 
beaded  that  fhe  and  her  daughter  were  more  beautiful  than  Juno  and  the 
Nereids.  Andromeda,  to  appeafe  the  goddefs,  was,  at  her  father^s  com- 
mand,  chained  to  a  rock  to  be  devoured  by  a  fea  monfler,  but  was  faved  by 
Perfeus,  who  obtained  of  Jupiter  that  all  the  £amily  fliould  be  placed  among 
the  Aars.  Orion  was  a  hunter,  who,  for  an  attempt  on  Diana,  was  flung 
to  death  by  a  ferpent.  The  ftar  of  his  name  portends  tempefls.  The  dogs; 
fable  gives  this  honour  to  thofe  of  different  hunters.  The  faithful  dog  of 
Erigone,  however,  that  died  mad  with  grief  for  the  death  of  his  miilrefs, 
has  the  beft  title  to  prefide  over  the  dog-days.  The  fwan ;  that  whofe  form 
Jupiter  borrowed  to  enjoy  Leda.  The  hare,  when  purfued  by  Orion,  was 
faved  by  Mercury,  and  placed  in  heaven,  to  fignHy  that  Mercury  prefides 
over  melancholy  difpofitions.  The  lyre,  with  which  Orpheus  charmed 
Pluto.  The  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hefperides, 
and  the  fliip  Argo,  complete  the  number  of  the  conftellations  mentioned  by 
Camoens.  If  our  author  has  blended  the  appearances  of  heaven  with  thofe 
of  the  painted  artificial  fphere,  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  daflics.  Ovid, 
in  particular,  thus  defcribes  the  heavens^  in  the  fecond  boek  of  his  Meta- 
morphofes. 
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The  higheft  air  and  ocean's  bed  they  pierce^ 
And  earth's  dark  centre  feels  their  ftruggles  fierce* 

The  feat  of  man,  the  earth's  fair  breaft,  behold ; 

Here  wood-crown'd  iflands  wave  their  locks  of  gold. 

Here  fpread  wide  continents  their  bofoms  green. 

And  hoary  Ocean  heaves  his  bread  between. 

Yet  not  th'  inconftant  ocean's  furious  tide 

May  fix  the  dreadful  bounds  of  human  pride. 

What  madning  feas  between  thefe  nations  roar ! 

Yet  Lufus'  hero-race  fliall  vifit  every  fliore. 

What  thoufand  tribes  whom  various  cuftoms  fway, 

And  various  rites,  thefe  countlefs  fhores  difplay  ! 

Queen  of  the  world,  fupreme  in  (hining  arms, 

Her's  every  art,  and  her's  all  wifdom's  charms. 

Each  nation's  tribute  round  her  foot-ftool  fpread. 

Here  Chriftian  Europe  "  lifts  the  regal  head. 

Afric  ^  behold,  alas,  what  alter'd  view  ! 

Her  lands  uncultured,  and  her  fons  untrue  ; 

Ungraced  with  all  that  fweetens  human  life. 

Savage  and  fierce  they  roam  in  brutal  ftrife ; 

Eager  they  grafp  the  gifts  which  culture  yields, 

Yet  naked  roam  their  own  neglecled  fields. 

Lo, 

u  Here  Chrijl'ian  Europe  Ves  Europa  Cbr'iftan.-—ks  Europe  is  already 
defcribed  in  the  Third  Lufiad,  this  fhort  account  of  it  has  as  great  propriety, 
as  the  manner  of  it  has  dignity. 

^  Afric  behold. — This  juft  and  ftrongly  pifturefque  defcription  of  Africa 
is  finely  contrafled  with  the  charadler  of  Europe.  It  contains  alfo  a  maftcrly 
compliment  to  the  expedition  of  Gama,  which  is  all  along  reprefentcd  as  the 
harbinger  and  diffufer  of  the  bleflings  of  civilization. 
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Lo,  here  enrlch'd  with  hills  of  golden  ore^ 

Monomotapa's  empire  hems  the  fhore. 

There  round  the  Cape,  great  Afric's  dreadful  bound 

Arra/d  in  ftorms,  by  you  firft  compafs'd  round  j 

Unnumbered  tribes  as  beftial  grazers  ftray^ 

By  laws  vnform'd,.unform'd  by  reafon's  fway : 

Far  inward  ftretch  the  mournful  fteril  dales. 

Where  on  the  parchM  hill  fide  pale  famine  wails. 

On  gold  in  vain  the  naked  favage  treads ; 

Low  clay-built  huts,  behold,  and  reedy  flieds. 

Their  dreary  towns.     Gonfalo's  7  2eal  (hall  glow 

To  thefe  dark  minds  the  path  of  light  to  fhcw  : 

His  coils  to  humanize  the  barbarous  mind 

Shall  with  the  martyr's  palms  his  holy  temples  bind. 

Great  Naya  *  too  fliall  glorious  here  difplay 

His  God's  dread  might :  Behold,  in  black  array 

Numerous  and  thick  as  when  in  evil  hour 

The  feathered  race  whole  harveft  fields  devour ; 

So  thick,  fo  numerous  round  Sofala's  towers 

Her  barbarous  hords  remoteft  Afric  pours, 

In 

r  GonfaloU  suaijhall glov>,^~-^Contal6  de  Sylveyra,  a  6ortU£;uefe  jefuit, 
in  I555>  failed  from  Lifbon  on  a  miflion  to  Monomotapa.  His  labours 
were  at  firft  fuccefsful }  but  ere  he  efTed^ed  any  regular  eflabliihment  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Barbarians.        Caftera  abridged, 

«  Great  Naya  too Don  Pedro  de  Naya In  1505  he  crefted  a 

fort  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  which  is  fubje£l  to  Monomotapa. .  Six  thou- 
fand  Moors  and  Cafres  laid  fiege  to  this  garrifon,  which  he  defended  with 
only  thirty- five  men-  After  having  feveral  times  fufFercd  by  unexpected 
failles,  the  Barbarians  fled,  exclaiming  to  their  king,  that  he  had  kd  t^em  to 
fight  againft  God.    See  Faria* 

Vot.  n.  D  d 
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In  vain ;  Heaven's  vengeance  on  their  fouls  impreft. 
They  fly,  wide  fcatter^d  as  the  driving  mifl:. 
Lo,  Quama,  there,  and  there  the  fertile  Nile, 
Curft  with  that  gorging  fiend  the  crocodile. 
Wind  their  long  way  :  The  parent  lake  behold. 
Great  Nilus'  fount,  unfcen,  unknown  of  old. 
From  whence  diffufing  plenty  as  he  glided. 
Wide  Abyffinia's  realm  the  ftreim  divides. 
In  Abyffinia  *  heaven's  own  altars  blaze. 
And  hallowed  anthems  chant  Meffiah's  praife. 
In  Nile's  wide  breaft  the  ifle  of  Meroe  fee ! 
Near  thefe  rude  (hores  an  hero  fprung  from  thee, 

Thf 

*  In  Absjfima  heaven's  own  altars  ^Azjsr.— — Chrlilianity  was  planted  here 
in  the  firft  century,  but  mixed  with  many  Jewifii  rites  unofed  by  other 
Chriftians  of  the  Eaft.     This  appears  to  give  fome  countenance  to  the  pre- 

tenficns  of  their  emperors,  who  claim  their  defcent  from  Solomon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  and  at  lead  reminds  us  of  Afts,  viii.  27.  where  we  are  told, 
that  the  treafurer  of  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  came  to  worihip  at  Jerufalem. 
Innumerable  monafteries,  we  are  told,  are  in  this  country.  But  the  clergy 
are  very  ignorant,  and  the  laity  grofs  barbarians.  Much  lias  been  faid  of 
the  hill  Amara, 

Where  Abyflin  kings  their  ilTue  guard  — 

—    —    —    —    by  fome  fuppofed 
True  Para Jife,  under  the  Ethlop  line 
ly  Nilus  head,  inclofcd  with  fliining  reck, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high.—        Milton. 

and  where,  according  to  Urreta,  a  Spaniih  jcfcit,  is  the  library  founded  by 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  encreafed  with  all  tl-ofe  writings,  of  which  wc  have 
cither  pofTfiion  or  only  tiie  names.  The  works  of  Noah,  and  the  lectures 
on  the  mati.cmaiics  which  Abraham  read  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  herCi 
And  (b  many  are  the  volumes,  that  2co  monks  are  employed  as  librarians. 
Ii  is  nccdlcfs  to  add,  {hat  fatlier  Urrtta  is  a  ucond  Sir  John  iMandevyllc. 


^ 
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Thy  fon^  ^  braye  Oama,  (hall  his  lineage  (hew 
In  glorious  triumphs  o'er  the  Paynim  foe. 
There  by  the  rapid  Ob,  her  friendly  breaft 
Melinda  fpreads,  thy  place  of  grateful  reft. 
Cape  Aromata  there  the  gulph  defends^ 
Where  by  the  Red  Sea  wave  great  Afric  ends. 
Illuftrious  Suez,  feat  of  heroes  old. 
Famed  Hlerapolis,  high^-tower^d,  behold. 
Here  Egypt's  (helter'd  fleets  at  anchor  ride. 
And  hence  in  fquadrons  fweep  the  eaftern  tide. 
And  lo,  the  waves  that  aVd  by  Mofes*  rod. 
While  the  dry  bottom  Ifrael's  armies  trod. 
On  either  hand  roll'd  back  their  frothy  might. 
And  flood  like  hoary  rocks  in  cloudy  height. 
Here  Afia,  rich  in  every  precious  mine. 
In  realms  immenfe,  begins  her  weftern  line. 
Sinai  behold,  whofe  trembling  cliffs  of  yore 
In  fire  and  darknefs,  deep  pavilion'd,  bore 
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^  Thy  forty  brave  Gama. — When  Don  Stephen  de  Gama  was  governor  of 
India>  the  Chriftian  emperor  and  emprefs- mother  of  Ethiopia,  folicited  the 
aHifUnce  of  the  Portuguefe  againft  the  uAirpations  of  the  pdgan  king  of 
Zeyla.  Don  Stephen  fent  his  brother  Don  Chrifloval  with  500  men.  The 
prodigies  of  their  valour  adonifhed  the  Ethiopians.  But  after  having  twice 
defeated  the  tyrant,  and  reduced  his  great  army  to  the  laft  extremity,  Don 
Chrifloval,  urged  too  far  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  youthful  valour,  was 
taken  prifoner.  He  was  brought  before  the  Ufurper,  and  put  to  death  in 
the  moft  cruel  manner.  Waxed  threads  were  twilled  with  his  beard  and 
afterwards  fet  on  fire.  He  w^s  then  dipped  in  boiling  wax,  and  at  laft 
beheaded  by  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  The  Portuguefe  eileem  him  a  martyr, 
and  fay  that  liis  torments  and  death  were  infilled  because  be  would  i^t 
renounce  the  faith.     See  Fan'ay  Sou/a. 

Dd  2 
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Tbs  HAtewf^  God,  idiSc  daj  vidi  avfU  biov 

Gkani'd  pale  on  Kind's  wjodenag  tcmsbdov. 

The  pilgrim  now  die  lonclj  hill  afrmHs, 

And  when  die  creniiig  rarcn  homewaid  beads. 

Before  die  rir^iMnaxtjt^s  ^  tomb  he  pars 

His  moumf ol  Tefpeis  and  his  tows  of  praifie. 

Gidda  behold,  and  Aden's  paidi'd  domain 

Girt  by  Arzira's  rod^  where  nerer  ram 

Tet  fell  from  hearen;  where  never  finom  die  dale 

The  cryftal  mulct  murmured  to  the  Talc 

The  three  Arabias  here  their  breafts  unfdd. 

Here  breathing  incenfe,  here  a  rock j  wold  ; 

O'er  Dofar's  ^ain  the  ridiefl:  incenfe  fareadies. 

That  round  the  &cred  flbrine  its  rapoor  wreathes  ^ 

Here  the  proud  war  fteed  glories  in  his  force. 

As  fleeter  than  the  gale  he  holds  the  courfe. 

Here,  with  his  fpoufe  and  houfliold  lodged  in  wains. 

The  Arab's  camp  fliifts  wandering  o*cr  the  plains. 

The  merchant's  dread,  what  time  from  eaftem  foil 

His  burden'd  camels  feek  the  land  of  Nile. 

Here 

c  Eif:,re  tbi  tnr^n-martyr^s  /sm^.— He  muft  be  a  dull  reader  Indeed  ^"ho 
cannot  perceive  and  relilh  the  amazing  variety  which  prevails  in  our  poet. 
In  every  p2gc  it  appears.  In  the  hiftorical  narrative  of  wars,  where  it  is 
moft  ncceflary,  yet  from  the  famenefs  of  the  fubjed,  moft  difficult  to  at- 
tain, C'ur  author  always  attains  it  with  the  nwft  graceful  eafe.  In  the  de- 
fcrjptlon  of  countries  he  not  only  follows  the  manner  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
net  only  dift.nguii'hcs  each  region  by  its  moil  ftriking  chara6^eriftic,  but  be 
alfo  diverfifies  iiis  geography  with  other  incidents  introduced  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  place.  St.  Catherine,  virgin  and  martyr,  according  to  Romifh 
hiftorics,  was  buried  on  Sinai,  where  a  chapel  which  bears  her  name  ftill 
rcmaini. 
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Here  Rofalgate  and  Farthac  ftretch  their  arms. 

And  point  to  Ormuz^  famed  for  war's  akrms  j 

Ormuz,  decreed  full,  oft  to  quake  with  dread 

Beneath  the  Lufian  heroes'  hoftile  tread,    . 

Shall  fee  the  Turkifli  moons  with  flaughter  gor'd . 

Shrink  from  the  lightning  of  De  Branco's  **  fword. 

There  on  the  gulph  that  laves  the  Perfian  (hore. 

Far  through  the  furges  trends  Cape  Afabore. 

There  Barem's  *  ifle  j  her  rocks  with  diamonds  blaze. 

And  emulate  Aurora's  glittering  rays. 

From  Barem's  (hore  Euphrates'  flood  is  feen,  ' 

And  Tygris'  waters,  through  the  wavea  of  green 

In  yellowy  currents  many  a  league  extend. 

As  with  the  darker  waves  avcrfe  they  blend. 

Lo,  Perfia  there  her  empire  wide  unfolds ! 

In  tented  camp  hi$  ftate  the  monarch  holds  : 

Her  warrior  fons  difdaia  the  arms  of  ^  fire^ 

And  with  the  pointed  fteel  to  fame  afpire  j 

'     Their 

d  —  De  Branco's fword^^Von  Pedro  de  Caflel  Bi-anco.  He  obtained  a 
great  vidory*  near  Ormuz,  over  the  combmed  fleets  of  tl)e  Moors,  Turks, 
and  Perfians. 

«  77>ere  Barern's  iy/*,— The  ifland  of  Barem  is  fituated  in  the  Perfian 
gulph,  near  the  influx  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tygris.  It  is  c'elebrated  for 
the  plenty,  variety,  and  finenefs  of  its  diamonds. 

f  Her  warrior  fons  dijdain  the  arms  of  fire »  This  was  the  charader  of 
the  Perflans  when  Gama  arrived  in  the  Eaft.  Yet  though  they  thought  it 
diflionourable  to  ufe  the  muflcet,  they  efteemcd  it  no  difgrace  to  rufli  from 
a  thicket  on  an  unarmed  foe.  This  reminds  one  of  the  fpirit  of  the  old 
romance.  Orlando  having  taken  the  flrft  invented  cannon  from  the  king  of 
Friza,  throws  it  ihto  the  fea  with  the  moil  heroic  execrations.  Yet  the 
heroes  of  chivalry  think  it  no  difgrace  to  take  every  advantage  afforded  by 
Invulnerable  hldeS;  and  inchanted  armour. 

Dd3 
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Their  fpringy  Ihouldcrs  ftrctching  to  the  bloUr, 

Their  fwcepy  fabr^s  hew  the  flirieking  foe. 

There  Gcrum's  ifle  the  hoary  ruin  «  wears 

Where  Time  has  trod :  there  fliall  the  dreadful  fpears 

Of  Soufa  and  Menezes  ftrew  the  fliorc 

With  Perfian  fabres,  and  eiftbathe  with  gore 

Carpella's  cape,  and  fad  Carmania^s  ftrand. 

There  parch'd  and  bare  their  dreary  waftes  expand* 

A  fairer  landfcape  here  delights  the  view :        

From  thefe  green  hills  beneath  the  clouds  of  blue^ 
The  Indus  and  the  Ganges  roll  the  wave. 
And  many  a  fmiling  field  propitious  lave. 
Luxurious  here  Ulcirida's  hatvefts  fmile. 
And  here,  difdainful  of  the  feamah's  toll. 
The  whirling  tides  of  Jaquet  furious  roar ; 
Alike  their  rage  when  fwelling  to  the  fhore, 
Or  tumbling  backward  to  the  deep,  they  force 
The  boiling  fury  of  their  gulphy  courfe  : 
Againfl  their  headlong  rage  nor  oars  nor  fails. 
The  (lemming  prow  alone,  hard  toiled,  prevails« 
Cambaya  here  begins  her  wide  domain ; 
A  thoufand  cities  here  fhall  own  the  reign 

Of 


i:  Tirrf  Gerum*s  ijle  the  boary  rmn  wears, 
fFbere  Time  has  trod,——^ 

Prefuming  on  the  ruins  which  are  found  on  this  iflandy  the  natives  pretend 
that  the  Armtizia  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  was  here  fituated.  But  this  is  a 
miftake^  for  that  city  ftood  on  the  continent.  The  Modrs>  how^vrf,  have 
built  a  city  in  this  iile,  which  they  call  by  the  ancient  name.  / 
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Of  Li(boa's  monarchs  :  He  who  firft  (hall  crown 
Thy  ^  labours,  Gama,  here  (hall  boaft  his  own. 
The  lengthening  fea  that  waflies  India's  ftrand 
And  laves  the  cape  that  points  to  Ceylon's  land, 
(The  Taptobanian  ifle,  tenown'd  of  yore,) 
Shall  fee  his  enfignjs  blaze  from  fhore  to  ihore. 
Behold  how  many  a  realm  artay'd  in  greeh 
The  Ganges'  (hore  and  Indus'  bank  between  ! 
Here  tribes  unnumbered  and  of  various  lore 
With  woeful  penance  fiend-like  fhapes  adore  5 
Some  Macon's  *  orgies,  all  confefs  the  fway 
Of  rites  that  (hun,  like  trembling  ghofts,  the  day. 
Narfinga's  fair  domain  behold ;  of  yore 
Here  (hone  the  gilded  towers  of  Meliapore, 
Here  India's  angels  weeping  o'er  ^  the  tomb 
Where  Thomas  flceps,  implore  the  day  to  come. 

The 

h  He  who  firfi  fiall  crovftt  tiy  labours^  Gjm^--—^  Pedro  de  Cabral,  of  whom 
fee  the  Preface. 

i  Some  Macon's  or^/>i— — Macon>  a  name  of  Mecca,  the  birth  place  of 
Mohammed. 

k  .  the  tomb  where  Thomas Jleeps.^-^^ThcTC  are,  to  talk  in  the  Indian 

Ayle,  a  cafi  of  gentlemen,  whofe  hearts  are  all  impartiality  and  candour  to 
every  religion  except  one,  the  mod  moral  one  wiiich  ever  the  world  knew. 
A  tale  of  a  Bramin  or  a  pried  of  Jupiter  would  to  them  appear  worthy  of 
poetry^  But  to  introduce  an  apodle— common  fenfe,  however,  will  pre- 
vail^ and  the  epifode  of  St.  Thomas  will  appear  to  the  true  critic  equal  in 
dignity  and  propriety.     In  propriety,  for 

To  renew  and  complete  the  labours  of  the  apoftlc,  the  meflfenger  of 
heaven,  is  the  great  defign  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  of  the  future 
uuflions  in  confequence  of  the  difcoveries  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  it. 

D  d  4  TlK? 
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The  daj  foretold  when  India's  utmofl  (hore 
Again  {hall  hear  MefHah's  blifsful  lore. 

By 

The  Chri/Uans  of  St.  Thomas,  found  in  Malabar  on  the  arrival  of  Gama, 
v/c  have  akeady  mentioned  in  the  Preface :  but  fome  ^rther  account  of 
that  fubje^  will  certainly  be  agreeable  to  the  curious.    ,The  jefuit  miffions- 
ries  have  given  mod  pompous  accounts  of  the  Chri/Uan  antiquities  Of  India 
and  China.    When  tiie  Portuguefe  arrived  in  India,  the  head  of  the  Malabar 
Chriftians,  named  Jacob,  filled  himfelf  Metropolitan  of  India  and  China. 
And  a  Chaldaic  breviary  *  of  the  India  Chriftians  offers  praife  to  God  for 
4ending  St.  Thomas  to  India  and  China.    In  1625,  in  digging  for  a  founda- 
tion near  Sgofifu,  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Xenji,  was  found  a  flone 
with  a  crofs  on  it,  full  of  Chinefe,  and  fome  Syriac  charaders,  containing 
the  names  of  bifhops,  and  an  account  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  *'  that  it  was 
*'  brought  from  Judea ;  that  having  been  weakened,  it  was  renewed  under 
•*  the  reign  of  the  great  Tam,^*  (cir.  A.  D.  630.)     But  the  Chriftiaas,  fiiy 
thejefuits,  iiding  with  the  Tartars,  cir.  A.  D.  1200,  were  extirpated  by 
the  Chinefe.    In  1543,  Fernand  Pintoy  obferving  fome  ruins  near  Peking, 
was  told  by  the  people,  that  200  year*  before,  a  holy  man,  who  worfhipped 
Jefus  Chrifl,  bom  of  a  virgin,  lived  there  j  and  being  murdered,  was  thrown 
into  a  river,  but  his  body  would  not  fmk ;  and  foon  after  the  city  was  de« 
ilroyed  by  an  earthquake.    The  fame  Jefuit  found  people  at  Caminam  who 
knew  the  dodrines  of  Chriftianity,   which  they  faid  were  preached  to  their 
fathers  by  John  the  difciple  of  Thomas.     In  16.35,  fome  heathens  by  night 
pafling  through  a  village  in  the  province  of  Fokitn,  faw  fome  ftonc-s  which 
emitted  hght,  under  which  were  found  the  figure  of  crofles.     From  China 
St.  Thomas  returned  to  Meliapore  in  Mabbar,  at  a  time  when  a  prodigious 
beam  of  timber  floated  on  the  fea  near  the  coaft.     The  king  endeavoured  to 
bring  it  afliore,  but  all  the  force  of  men  and  elephants  was  in  vain.     ^, 
Thomas  defired  leave  to  build  a  church  with  it,  and  immediately  dragged  it 
to  fhore  with  a  fmgle  thread.     A  church  was  built,  and  the  king  baptized. 
This  enraged  the  Bramins,  the  chief  of  whom  killed  his  own  fon,  and  ac- 
cufed  Thomas  of  the  murder.     But  the  faint,  by  refkoring  the  youth  to  life, 
difcovered  the  wickednefs  of  his  enemies.     He  was  afterwards  killed  by  a 
lance  while  kneeling  at  the  altar  j  after,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  built 
33GO  (lately  chuiches,   many  of  which  were  rebuilt,  cir.  8co,  by  an  Arme- 
nian, named  Thomas  Cananeus.     In  1523,  the  body  of  the  apoflle,  with 
the  head  of  the  lance  befidc  him,  was  found  in  his  church  by  D.  Duarte 

de 

*  The  exiftence  of  thi^  breviary  is  a  certain  faft.  Thefe  Chriftians  had  the 
Scripture  alfo  in  the  Chaldaic  language. 
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By  Indus*  banks  the  holy  prophet  trod» 
And  Ganges  heard  him  preach  the  Saviour-God ; 
Where  pale  difeafe  erewhilc  the  cheek  confumed. 
Health  at  his  word  in  ruddy  fragrance  bloom'd ; 
The  grave's  dark  womb  his  awful  voice  obeyM, 
And  to  the  cheerful  day  reftored  the  dead : 
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By 


de  Menefes;  and  In  1558  was  by  D.  Conftantine  de  Braganza  removed  to 
Goa.  To  thefe  accounts,  feledtcd  from  Far'tay  Soufa,  let  two  from  Oforlns 
be  added.  When  Martin  Alonzo  de  Souza  was  viceroy,  fome  brazen  taUes 
were  brought  to  him,  infcribed  with  unufuai  characters,  which  were  ex- 
plained by  a  learned  Jew,  and  imported  that  St.  Thomas  had  built  a  church 
in  Meliapore.  And  by  an  account  fent  to  Cardinal  Henrico,  by  the  biihop  of 
Cochin,  in  1562,  when  the  Portuguefe  repaired  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  *,  there  was  found  a  ftone  crofs  with  feveral  cliarad^ers  on  it, 
which  the  beft  antiquarians  could  not  interpret,  till  at  laft  a  Bramin  tranf. 
lated  it,  "  That  in  the  reign  of  Sagam,  Thomas  wias  fent  by  the  Son  of 
God,  whofe  difciple  he  was,  to  teach  the  law  of  heaven  in  India  3  that  he 
built  a  church,  and  was  killed  by  a  Bramin  at  the  altar.** 

A  view  of  Portuguefe  Afia,  which  muft  include  the  labours  of  the  Jefuits, 
forms  a  neccffary  part  in  the  comment  on  the  Lufiad :  this  note,  therefore, 
and  fome  obvious  reflexions  upon  it,  are  in  place.  It  is  as  eafy  to  bury  an 
xnfcription  and  find  it  again,  as  it  is  to  invent  a  filly  tale ;  but  though  fufpi. 
cion  of  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  filly  abfurdity  on  the  other,  lead  us  to 
defpife  the  authority  of  the  Jefuits,  yet  one  faft  remains  indifputable. 
Chriftianity  has  been  much  better  known  in  the  Eaft,  feveral  centuries 
before,  than  it  was  at  the  arrival  of  Gama.  Where  the  name  was  unknown, 
and  where  the  Jefuits  were  unconcerned,  crofles  were  found.  The  long 
cxidence  of  the  Chriflians  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  midfl  of  a  va(l  pagan 
empire,  proves  that  the  learned  of  that  empire  muft  have  fome  knowledge 
of  their  dodrines.  And  thefe  fadis  give  countenance  to  fome  material  con« 
jcdures  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Bramins.  For  thefe  we  (hall  give 
fcope  immediately. 

•  This  was  a  very  ancient  building,  in  the  very  firft  ftyle  of  Ciiriftian 
churches.  The  Portuguefe  have  now  disfigured  it  with  their  repairs  and 
iiew  buildings. 
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By  heavenly  power  he  rear'd  the  facrcd  (hrinc^ 
And  gain'd  the  nations  by  his  life  divine. 
The  priefts  of  Brahma's  hidden  rites  beheld,  ^ 
And  envy's  bittereft  gall  their  bofoms  fwellM. 
A  thoufand  dcathful  fnares  in  vain  they  fpread  j 
When  now  the  chief  that  wore  the  triple  ^  thread. 

Fired 


»  fflfen  new  the  chief  who  wore  the  trifle  thread. Of  this,  thus  Oforins  ; 

♦*  terna  fila  ab  bumero  dextero  in  latus  Jinijirum  gerunt^  ut  defgnent  trinam  u 
**  natura  divina  rationem,^''  They  (the  Bramins)  wear  three  threads,  which 
reach  from  the  right  ftioulder  to  the  left  fide,  as  figDlficant  of  tlie  trinal  dif. 
tinaion  in  the  divine  nature."  That  fome  feds  of  the  Bramint  wear  a 
fymbolical  teflera  of  three  threads,  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  i  bat  from 
whatever  the  caAom  arofe,  it  is  not  to  be  foppofed  that  the  Bramins,  who 
hmt  thoufanda  of  ridiculous  contradidory  legends,  ihould  agr^e-in  their 
accounts  or  explanations  of  it.  Faria  fays,  that  according  to  the  iacrcd 
books  of  the  Malabrians,  the  religion  of  the  Bramins  proceeded  from  fiiher- 
men,  who  left  the  charge  of  the  temples  to  their  fucceflbrs,  on  condition 
they  Ihould  wear  fome  threads  of  their  nets,  in  remembrance  of  their  ori- 
ginaL  Their  accounts  of  a  divine  perfon  having  afTumed  human  nature  are 
innumerable.  And  the  god  Brahma,  as  obferved  by  Cudworth,  is  generally 
mentioned  as  united  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe  with  two  others, 
fometimes  of  different  names.  They  have  alfo  images  with  tliree  heads 
rifing  out  of  one  body,  which  they  fay  reprefent  the  divine  nature.  The 
Platonic  idea  of  a  trinity  of  divine  attributes  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  before  tlie  various  imitations  of  chriftian  mythology  exifted  5  and 
every  nation  has  a  trinity  of  fuperior  deities.  Even  the  wild  Americans  had 
x\\q\v  OtcoKy  Mrjf'y.iy  2irA  Atahauta',  yet  perliaps  the  Athanafian  controverfy 
ofiers  a  fairer  field  to  the  conjedlurirt.  That  controverfy  for  feveral  ages 
engrofled  the  converfatlon  of  the  Eaft.  All  the  fubtilty  of  the  Greeks  was 
called  forth,  and  no  fpeculative  conteft  was  ever  more  univerfaily  or  warmly 
difputed  5  fo  warmly,  that  it  is  a  certain  fatft  that  Mohammed,  by  inferting 
into  his  Koran  fome  declarations  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  gained  innumerable 
profelytes  to  his  new  rcL'gion.  Abyflfmia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Perfia,  and  Ar- 
menia, were  perplexed  with  this  unhappy  difpute,  and  from  the  earlieft 
times  thcfc  ccuntricj  have  had  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  India.  And 
certain  it  is,  the  Brahmin  theology  has  underwent  confiderable  alterations, 
of  much  later  date  than  the  Chridian  a:ra.  Sec  the  Enquiry,  &c,  end  of 
Lufiad  VII. 
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Fired  by  the  rage  that  gnaws  the  confcious  breaft 
Of  holy  fraud,  when  ^itrotth  fhirles  forth  confeft, 
Hell  he  inrokcs,  nor  hell  in  vain  he  (tres-j 
His  fon's  life-gore  his  wither'd  hands  imbrews  % 
Then  bold  afluming  the  vindidlive  ire. 
And  all  the  paffions  of  the  woeful  (ire. 
Weeping  he  bends  b^fbre  the  Indian  throne. 
Arraigns  the  holy  man,  and  wails  bis  fon  : 
A  band  of  hoary  priefts  atteft  the  deed. 
And  India's  king  condemns  the  feer  to  bleed. 
Infpired  by  hearen  the  holy  vi£iim  ftanda^ 
And  o'er  the  murder'd  corfe  extends  his  hahds. 
In  God's  dread  power,  thou  flaughter'd  youth,  arife. 
And  name  thy  murderer ;  aloud  he  cries. 
When,  dread  to  view,  the  deep  Wounds  inftant  clofe. 
And  frcfh  in  life  the  flaughter'd  youth  arofe,  : 
And  named  his  treacherous  (ire :  The  confcious  air 
Quiver'd,  and  awful  horror  raifed  the  hair 
On  every  head.    From  Thomas  India's  king 
The  holy  fprinkling  of  the  living  fprittg 
Receives,  and  wide  o'er  all  his  regal  bounds 
The  God  of  Thomas  every  tongue  refounds. 
Long  taught  the  holy  feer  the  words  of  life : 
The  priefts  of  Brahma  ftill  to  deeds  of  ftrife. 
So  boiled  their  ire,  the  blinded  herd  impell'd, 
,   And  high  to  deathful  rage  their  rancour  fwell'd. 
'Twas  on  a  day,  when  melting  on  his  tongue 
Heaven's  offer'd  mercies  glow'd^  the  impious  throng 

Rifing 
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Rifing  in  madning  temped  round  him  fliowcr'd 

The  fplinter'd  flint ;  in  vain  the  flint  was  pourM. 

But  Heaven  had  now  his  finifh'd  labours  feal'd  ; 

His  angel  guards  withdraw  th'  etherial  (hield  ; 

A  Bramin's  javelin  tears  his  holy  breaft— 

Ah  heaven,  what  woes  the  widowed  land  cxprcft  ! 

Thee,  Thomas,  ^  thee,  the  plaintive  Ganges  mourn'd^ 

And  Indus'  banks  the  murmuring  moan  return'd  \ 

O'er  every  valley  where  thy  footfteps  ftray'd. 

The  hollow  winds  the  gliding  fighs  convey'd. 

What  woes  the  mournful  face  of  India  wore, 

Thefe  woes  ih  living  pangs  his  people  bore. 

His  fons,  to  whofe  illumined  minds  he  gave 

To  view  the  rays  that  (hine  beyond  the  grave. 

His  paftoral  fons  bedew'd  his  corfe  with  tears : 

While  high  triumphant  through  the  heavenly  fphercs. 

With  fbngs  of  joy  the  fmiling  angels  wing 

His  raptured  fpirit  to  th*  eternal  King. 

O  you,  the  followers  of  the  holy  feer, 

Foredoom'd  the  (brines  of  heaven's  own  lore  to  rear, 

You 


«  n>ee,  Thomas,  tbee^  the  piamtive  Ganges  mourn^d.^-'The  vcrfification  of 
the  original  is  here  exceedingly  fine.  Even  thofe  who  arc  iinacquaiAted 
with  the  Portuguefe  may  perceive  it. 

Choraraote  Thome,  o  Gange,  o  Indo, 
Choroute  toda  a  terra,  que  pifafte; 
Mas  mais  te  chorao  as  almas,  que  veflindo 
Se  hiao  da  Santa  F^,  que  Ihe  enfmafte : 
Mas  OS  anjos  de  ceo  canundo,  &  rindoi 
Te  recebem  na  gloria     ■ 
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You  fent  by  Heaven  his  labours  to  renew. 
Like  bimi  ye  Lufians^  fimplefl:  truth  ^  purfue. 

Vain 

n  Like  hinti  ye  LuJiansyJimpJefi  truth  furfue.  — ^  It  is  now  the  time  to  (uih 
up  what  has  been  faid  of  the  labours  of  the  Jefuits.  DiametricaUy  oppofite  • 
to  this  advice  was  their  conduQ  in  every  Afiatic  country  where  they  pre- 
tended to  propagate  the  gofpeL  Sometimes  we  find  an  individual  fincere 
and  plous^  but  the  great  principle  which  always  a^uated  them  as  an  united 
body  was  the  lud  of  power  and  fecular  emolument,  the  pofTeflion  of  which 
they  thought  could  not  be  better  fecurcd,  than  by  rendering  themfelves  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Before  the  inftitution  of  the 
fociety  of  Jefus,  the  Portuguefe  pricfts  gave  evident  proofs  of  their  fince- 
rlty,  and  Cubilonez,  who  came  to  India  as  father  confeflbr  to  Gama,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  labours  to  convert  the  Indians*  But  when  the  Jefuits 
arrived  about  fifty  years  after,  a  new  method  was  purfued.  Wherever  they 
came,  their  firft  care  was  to  find  what  were  the  great  objefts  of  the  fear 
and  adoration  of  the  people.  If  the  fun  was  efteemed  the  giver  of  life, 
Jefus  Chrift  was  the  fon  of  that  luminary,  and  they  were  his  younger  bre- 
thren, fent  to  in(lru£l  the  ignorant.  If  the  barbarians  were  in  dread  of  evil 
fpirits,  Jefus  Chrift  came  on  purpofe  to  banifh  them  from  the  world,  had 
driven  them  from  Europe  •,  and  the  Jefuits  were  fent  to  the  Eaft  to  com- 
plete his  unfinilhed  mifiion.  If  the  Indian  converts  ftill  reuincd  a  venera- 
tion for  the  powder  of  burnt  cow -dung,  the  Jefuits  made  the  fign  of  the 
crofs  over  it,  and  the  Indian  befmeared  himfelf  with  it  as  ufual.  Heaven, 
or  univerfal  matter,  they  told  the  Chinefe,  was  the  god  of  the  Chriftians, 
and  the  facrifices  of  Confucius  were  folenmifed  in  the  churches  of  the  Je- 
fuits. This  wor(hip  of  Coufucius,  Voluire  (Gen.  Hift.)  with  his  toonted 
accuracy  denies.  But  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  this,  with  the  wodhip 
of  *Tien  or  Heaven,  had  been  long  complained  of  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
(fee  Dupin,)  and  that  after  the  ftri^eft  fcrutiny  the  charge  was  fully  proved, 
and  Clement  XI.  in  1703,  fent  Cardinal  Tournon  to  the  fmall  remains  of 
the  Jefuits  in  the  Eaft  with  a  papal  decree  to  reform  thefe  abufes.  But  the 
Cardinal,  foon  after  his  arrival,  was  poifoned  in  Siam  by  the  holy  fathers, 
Xavier,  and  the  other  Jefuits  who  fucceeded  him,  by  the  dextrous  ufe  of 

the 

*  This  trick,  it  is  faid,  has  been  played  in  America  within  thefe  twenty 
years,  where  the  notion  of  evil  fpirits  gives  the  poor  Indians  their  greateft 
mifery.  The  French  Jefuits  told  the  Six  Nations,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  had  driven  all  evil  daemons  from  France ;  that  he  had  a 
great  love  for  the  Indians,  whom  he  intended  alfo  to  deliver,  but  taking 
England  in  his  way,  he  was  crucified  by  the  wicked  Londoners. 
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Vain  is  the  impious  toil  with  borrow'd  grace. 

To  deck  one  feature  <^  her  angel  f^e  j 

Behind 

the  great  maxims  of  tbeir  maftcr  Loyala,  Ottudhas  omma^  et  §mna  waaub 
mundU,  gained  innumerable  profelytes.  They  contradided  none  of  the  U* 
voarite  opinions  of  their  converts,  they  only  baptized,  and  gave  them  cm- 
fixes  to  wofihip,  and  all  was  well.  But  their  zeal  in  uniting  to  the  fee  cf 
Rome  the  Chridians  found  in  the  Bail  defcended  to  the  minutcft  particalars* 
And  the  native  Chriftians  of  Malabar  were  fo  violently  perfecuted  as  fchif* 
matics,  that  the  heathen  princes,  during  the  government  of  Ataide,  (fee 
Geddes,  Hift.  of  Malab.)  profefled  their  defence,  as  a  caufe  of  faoftility. 
Abyffinia,  by  the  fame  artSj  was.fleeped  in  blood,  and  two  or  three  em- 
perors loft  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  eftablilh  the  pope^s  fupremacy. 
An  order  at  laft  was  given  from  the  throne,  to  hang  every  miffionary  with- 
out trial,  wherever  apprehended  \  the  emperor  himfeif  complaining  that  be 
could  not  enjoy  a  day  in  quiet  for  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  friars.  In 
China  alfo  they  foon  rendered  therofelvcs  infufferable.  Their  (kill  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  dependant  arts  introduced  them  to  great  fiivour  at  court,  but 
aU  their  cunning  could  not  conceal  their  villainy.  Their  unwillingnefs  to 
ordain  the  natives  raifed  fufpicions  againft  a  profcffion  thus  monopolized  by 
ftrangers ;  their  eameft  zeal  in  amaifing  riches,  and  their  interference  wth, 
and  deep  defigns  on  fecular  power,  the  fatal  rock  on  which  they  have  fo 
often  been  fliipwrecked,  appeared,  and  their  churdies  were  levelled  with 
the  ground.  About  90,000  of  the  new  converts,  together  with  their 
teachers,  were  maflTacrcd,  and  their  religion  was  proliibited.  In  Japan  the 
lage  of  government  even  exceeded  that  of  China;  and  in  alluiion  to  their 
chief  opjeft  of  adoration,  the  crofs,  feveral  of  the  Jefuit  fathers  were  cru- 
cified by  the  Japancfe,  and  the  revival  of  the  Chriftianname  was  interdided 
by  the  fevereft  laws.  Thus,  in  a  great  meafure,  ended  in  the  Eoft  the  la- 
bours of  the  fociety  of  Ignatius  Loyala,  a  foclery  which  might  have  diffufed 
the  greateft  bleflings  to  mankind,  could  honefty  liave  been  added  to  their 
great  learning  and  abilities.  Had  that  zeal  which  laboured  to  promote  the 
interefts  01  their  own  brotherhood  and  the  Roman  fee,  had  that  indefatigable 
zeal  been  employed  hj  the  real  interefts  of  humanity  and  civilization,  the 
great  defign  of  diiflnmg  the  law  of  heaven,  challenged  by  its  author  as  the 
purpofe  of  the  Lufiad,  would  have  been  amply  completed,  and  the  remotcll 
ho'rcs  of  Tartary  and  Africa  ere  now  had  been  happily  civilized.  But  though 
the  Jefuits  have  failed,  they  have  afforded  a  noble  leHTon  to  mankind, 

Thout;h 
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Behind  the  veirs  broad  glare  (he  glides  away, 
And  leaves  a  rotten  form  of  lifelefs  painted  clay. 

Much  have  you  viewM  of  future  Lufian  reign ; 
Broad  empires  yet  and  kingdoms  wide  remain. 

Scenes 

Though  fortified  with  all  the  brazen  mounds 
That  art  can  rear,  and  watch'd  by  eagle  eyes. 
Still  will  fome  rotten  part  betray  the  ftrudurc 
That  is  not  bafed  on  fimple  honefty. 

It  muft  be  confcfled,  however,  that  the  manners  of  the  Gentoos  form  a 
moft  formidable  barrier  againft  the  introdudion  of  a  new  religion.  While 
the  four  great  tribes  of  India  continue  in  their  prefent  principles,  intercom- 
munity of  worfliip  cannot  take  place  among  them.  The  Hallachores  are 
the  mere  rabble,  into  wliich  the  delinquents  of  the  four  tribes  are  degraded 
by  excommunication.  It  is  among  thefe  only,  fays  Scrafton,  that  the  popifli 
miflionaries  have  had  any  fuccefs.  Urbano  Cerri,  in  his  account  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  mentions  a  Jefuit  named  Robertus  de  Nobili,  who  preached 
that  every  one  ought  to  remain  in  his  own  tribe,  and  by  that  means  made 
many  converts.  He  alfo  propofed  to  ereft  a  femlnary  of  Chriftian  Brah- 
mins. But  the  holy  fee  difapproved  of  this  defign,  and  defeated  his  labours. 
Jealoufy  of  the  feculararts  of  the  Portuguefe,  was  alfo  a  powerful  prevent- 
ive of  the  labours  of  their  priefls.  A  Spaniard  being  alked  by  an  Indian 
king,  how  his  Spanifh  majefly  was  able  to  fubdue  fuch  immenfe  countries 
as  they  boafted  to  belong  to  him  ?  The  Don  honefUy  anfwered,  "  tijat  he 
"  firil  fent  priefts  to  convert  the  people,  and  having  thus  gained  a  party  of 
**  the  natives,  he  fent  fleets  and  foldiers,  who  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
^'  new  profelytcs  fubdued  the  reft."  The  truth  of  this  confemon,  which 
has  been  often  proved,  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  Eaft.  But  if  the 
bigotted  adherence  of  the  Indians  to  the  rites  of  their  tribes,  and  other  caufes, 
have  been  a  bar  to  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity  among  th°m,  the  fame 
reafons  have  alfo  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  Mohammedifm,  a  religion  much 
more  palatable  to  the  luxurious  and  ignorant.  Though  the  Mogul,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  princes  of  India,  have  thefe  many  centuries  profeflcd  the  religion 
of  the  Koran,  Mr.  Orme,  as  already  cited,  computes  that  all  the  Moham- 
medans of  Hindoftan  do  not  exceed  ten  millions  j  whereas  the  Gentoos 
amount  to  about  ten  times  th^t  number. 
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Scenes  of  your  future  toils  and  glorious  fway ^ 

And  lo^  how  wide  expands  the  Gangic  bay. 
Nariinga  here  in  numerous  legions  bold. 
And  here  Oryxa  boafts  her  cloth  of  gold. 
The  Ganges  here  in  many  a  dream  divides^ 
DifiiiGng  plenty  from  his  fattening  tides. 
As  through  Bengala's  ripening  vales  he  glides  i 
Nor  may  the  fleeteft  hawk^  untired,  explore 
Where  end  the  ricy  groves  that  crown  the  (bore. 
There  view  what  woes  demand  your  pious  aid ! 
On  beds  and  litters  o'er  the  margin  laid 
The  dying  lift  their  hollow  eyes,  and  crave 
Some  pitying  hand  to  hurl  them  in  the  ^.wave. 
Thus  heaven  they  deem,  though  vileft  guilt  they  bore 
Unwept,  unchanged,  will  view  that  guilt  no  more. 
There,  eaftward,  Arracan  her  line  extends  ; 
And  Pegu's  mighty  empire  fouthward  bends : 
Pegu,  whofe  fons,  fo  held  old  p  faith,  confefl: 
A  dog  their  fire ;  their  deeds  the  tale  atteft, 

A  pious 

o  The  ^/yZ/rg-— See  the  Enquiry  into  the  tenets  of  the  Brahmins,  at  the 
end  of  the  Vllth  Lufiad. 

P  PegUy  whofe  fons  f  fo  held  old  fait  by  confcfi 
A  dog  their  fire 
The  tradition  of  this  country  boafted  this  infamous  and  impoffible  originaL 
While  other  nations  pretend  to  be  defcended  of  demi-gods,  the  Pegufians 
were  contented  to  trace  their  pedigree  from  a  Chinefe  woman  and  a  dog, 
the  only  living  creatures  which  furvived  a  (hipwreck  on  their  coaft.  Sec 
Faria.  This  infamy,  however,  they  could  not  deferve.  Animals  of  a  dif- 
ferent fpecies  may  generate  together,  but  nature  immediately  difplays  her 
abhorrence,  in  unvariably  depriving  the  unnatural  offspring  of  the  power  of 
procreation. 
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A  pious  queen  their  honid  *i  rage  reftrain'd ; 
Yet  ftill  their  fury  Nature's  God  arraigned. 
Ah,  mark  the  thunders  rolling  o'er  the  iky  ! 
Yes^  bathed  in  gore  (hall  rank  pollution  lie. 

Where  to  the  morn  the  towers  of  Tava  (hine. 
Begins  great  Siam's  empire's  far  ftretch'd  line. 
On  Queda's  fields  the  genial  rays  infpire 
The  richeft  guft  of  fpicery's  fragrant  fire. 

Malaca's 

<I  A  pious  queen  tbmr  horrid  rage  refirairCd, Thus  in  the  original : 

Aqui  foante  arame  no  inftrumcnto 
Da  g^ra^ao  coftumao,  o  que  ufarao 
Per  manha  da  Raynha,  que  inventando 
Tal  ufo^  deitou  fora  o  error  nefando. 

Relatum  eft  de  Reglna  quadam  terrae  Peguenfis^  quod  ad  coercendum 
crimen  turpilTimum  fubditorum  fuorum,  legem  tulit,  ut  univerii  mares 
orbiculum  vel  orbiculos  quofdam  aeratos  in  penem  illatos  gererent.  Ita  fit : 
cultro  penis  cuticulam  dividunt,  eamque  in  orbiculos  hofce  fuperinducunt: 
ftatim  a  prima  feptimana  vulnus  conglutinatur.  Inferuntur  plerumque  tres 
orbiculi :  magnitudine  infimus  ad  modum  juglandis,  primus  ferme  ad  tene. 
lioris  gallinae  ovi  modum  extat.  Trium  liberorum  parens  ad  libitum  onus 
excutiat.  Si  horum  aliquis  a  rege  done  detur,  ut  gemma  quantivis  pretil 
Kftimatur.  To  this  let  the  teftimony  of  G.  Arthus,  (Hift.  Ind.  Orient. 
p.  313.)  be  added,  Virgines  in  hoc  regno  omnino  nuUas  reperire  licet: 
puelJs  enim  omnes  ftatim  a  pueritia  fua  medicamentum  quoddam  ufurpant, 
quo  muliebria  diilenduntur  tc  aperta  continentur :  idque  propter  globulos 
quos  in  virgis  viri  geftant  \  ilUs  enim  admittendis  virgines  ardtiores  nullo 
modo  fufilcerent. 

According  to  Balby,  and  Caefar  Frederic,  the  empire  of  Pegu,  which  the 
year  before  fent  armies  of  two  millions  to  the  field,  was  in  1598,  by&mine 
and  the  arms  of  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Ava,  Brama,  and  Siam,  reduced 
to  the  moft  miferable  ftate  of  defolation,  the  few  natives  who  furvived  hav- 
ing left  their  country  an  habitation  for  wild  beaftst 

Vol.  n.  E  e 
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Malaca's  caftled  harbour  here  funrejr. 

The  wealthful  feat  foredoom'd  of  Lufian  fway. 

Here  to  their  port  the  Lufian  fleet  (hall  fteer. 

From  every  fliore  far  round  aflembling  here 

The  fragrant  treafures  of  the  Eaftern  World : 

Here  from  the  Ihore  by  roaring  earthquakes  hurl'd. 

Through  waves  all  foam  Sumatra's  ifle  was  riven. 

And  mid  white  whirlpools  down  the  ^  ocean  driven* 

To  this  fair  ifle,  the  golden  Cherfonefe, 

Some  deem  the  fapient  monarch  plow'd  the  feas, 

Ophir  •  its  Tyrian  name.     In  whirling  roars 

How  fierce  the  tide  boils  down  thefe  clafping  (hores  f 

High  from  the  (trait  the  lengthening  coaft  afar. 

Its  moon-light  curve  points  to  the  northern  ftar. 

Opening  its  bofom  to  the  filver  ray 

When  fair  Aurora  pours  the  infant  day. 

Patane  and  Fam^  and  namelefs  nations  more. 

Who  rear  their  tents  on  Menam's  winding  (hore. 

Their  vaflTal  tribute  yield  to  Siam's  throne  ; 

And  thoufands  *  more,  of  laws,  of  names  unknown. 

That 

'  And  mid  white  whirlpools  down  the  ocean  driven.  See  the  fame  account 
of  Sicily.     Virg.  JEn.  III. 

«  Ophir  its  tyrian  »tfwf.— Sumatra  has  been  by  fome  e(Veemed  the  Ophir 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  the  fuperior  finenefs  of  the  gold  of  Sofala>  and 
its  fituation  nearer  the  Red  Sea>  favour  the  ckiim  of  the  latter.  See 
Bochart.  Geogr.  Sacr. 

*  And  thoufands  more,^-^Thc  extenfive  countries  between  India  an4 
China,  where  Ptolemy  places  his  man-eaters,  and  where  Mandevylle  found 
men  without  heads,  who  faw  and  fpoke  through  holes  in  their  breafts,  con- 
tinues ftill  very  imperfe^ly  known.    The  Jefuits  have  told  many   extra- 
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That  yaft  of  land  inhabit.     Proud  and  bold. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  here  the  Laos  hold 
The  far  fpread  lawns  5  the  fkirting  hills  obey 
The  barbarous  Avas  and  the  Bramas'  fway. 
Lo,  diftant  far  another  mountain  chain 
Rears  its  rude  cliffs,  the  Guios'  dread  domain ; 
Here  brutalized  the  human  form  is  feen. 
The  manners  fiend-like  as  the  brutal  mien : 
With  frothing  jaws  they  fuck  the  human  blood. 
And  gnaw  the  reeking  "  limbs,  their  fweeteft  food  ; 

Horrid 

vagant  lies  of  the  wealth  of  thefe  provinces.  By  the  moil  authentic  accounts 
they  feem  to  have  been  peopled  by  colonies  from  China.  The  religion  and 
manufa&ures  of  the  Siamefe^  in  particular,  confefs  the  refemblance.  In 
fome  diftrids,  however,  they  have  greatly  degenerated  from  the  civilization 
of  the  mother  country. 

tt  And  gnaw  the  reeking  limbs. Much  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeA,  fome 

denying  and  others  aflerting  the  exigence  of  Anthropophagi  or  man-eaters. 
Porphyry,  (de  Abflin.  1.  4.  §  ai.  *)  fays  that  the  MalTagetse  and  Derbices 
(people  of  north-eaftem  Aiia)  eifleeming  thofe  moft  miferahle  who  died  of 
iicknefs,  killed  and  eat  their  parents  and  relations  when  they  grew  old, 
holding  it  more  honourable  thus  to  confume  them,  than  that  they  fhould  be 
deftroyed  by  vermin.  Hieronymus  has  adopted  this,  word  for  word,  and 
has  added  to  it  an  authority  of  his  own.  Quid  loquar,  fays  he,  (Adv.  Jov. 
1.  2.  c.  6*)  de  csteris  nationibus ;  cum  ipfe  adolefcentulus  in  Gallia  viderim 
Scotos,  gentem  Britannicam,  humanis  vefci  camlbus,  et  cum  per  fylvas  por- 
corum  greges  &  armentorum,  pccudumque  reperiant,  paitorum  nates,  et 
fsminarum  papillas  folere  abfcindere,  &  has  folas  ciborum  delicias  arbi- 
trari  ?  Mandevylle  ought  next  to  be  cited.  "  Aftirwarde  men  gon  be  many 
yies  be  fee  unto  a  yle  that  men  clepin  Milhe :  there  is  a  full  curfed 
peple :  the!  delyten  in  ne  thing  more  than  to  fighten  and  to  fle  men,  and 

to 
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Horrid  with  figured  feams  of  burning  ftcel 
Their  wolf-like  frowns  their  ruthleft  luft  reveal. 

Camboya 

to  drynkcn  gladlyeft  marines  blood,  which  they  clcpen  Dieu,"  p.  225.  Yet 
whatever  abfurdity  may  appear  on  the  face  of  thefe  ules ;  and  what  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe  that  a  few  wild  Scots  or  Iriih  (for  the  name 
was  then  proper  to  Ireland)  (hould  fo  lord  it  in  Gaul,  as  to  eat  the  breafls  of 
the  women  and  the  hips  of  the  fhephjcrds?  Yet  whatever  abfurdities  onr 
Mandevylles  may  have  obtruded  on  the  public,  the  evidence  of  the  ist€t  is  not 
thepeby  wholly  deflroyed.  Though  Dampier  and  other  viiiters  of  barbarous 
nations  have  a/Tured  us  that  they  never  met  with  any  man-eaters,  and  though 
Voltaire  has  ridiculed  the  opinion,  yet  one  may  venture  the  aflertion  of  their 
exigence,  without  partaking  of  a  credulity  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe  foreigners^ 
who  believed  that  the  men  of  Kent  were  bom  with  tails  like  flieep,  (fee  Lam- 
bm'sPeramb.)  thepunifliment  infli^led  upon  them  for  the  murder  of  ThonuM 
a  Becket.  Many  are  the  credible  accounts,  that  different  barbarous  nations 
ufed  to  eat  their  prifoners  of  war.  According  to  the  authentic  teftimony  of 
the  beil  writers,  many  of  the  favage  tribes  of  America,  on  their  high  lieilivalt, 
brought  forth  their  captives,  and  after  many  barbarous  ceremonies,  at  hA 
roailed  and  greedily  devoured  their  mangled  limbs.  Thus  the  fad  was  cer. 
tain,  long  before  a  late  voyage  difcovered  the  horrid  practice  in  New  Zea- 
land. To  drink  human  blood  has  been  more  common.  The  Gauls  said 
other  ancient  nations  pradiifed  it.  When  Magalhaens  propofed  Chriftlanity 
to  the  king  of  Subo,  a  north-eaftem  Afiatic  ifland,  and  when  Francis  de 
Caftro  difcovered  Santigana  and  other  iflands,an  hundred  leagues  north  of  the 
Maluccos,  the  converfion  of  their  kings  was  confirmed  by  each  party  drink- 
ing of  the  blood  of  the  other.  Our  poet  Spenfer  tells  us,  in  his  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,  that  he  has  feen  the  Irilh  drink  human  blood,  parti- 
cularly he  adds,  <<  at  the  execution  of  a  notable  traitor  at  Limerick,  called 
Murrogh  O'Brien,  1  faw  an  old  woman,  who  was  his  fofter-mother,  take  up 
bis  head  whilft  he  was  quartering,  and  fuck  up  all  the  blood  that  run  there- 
out, faying,  that  the  earth  was  not  worthy  to  drink  it,  and  therewith  aUb 
fteeped  her  face  and  bread  and  tore  her  hair,  crying-out  and  ihrieking  nooft 
terribly.'*  It  is  worthy  of  regard  that  the  cuftom  of  marking  themfelves 
with  hot  irons,  and  tattooing,  is  the  charafteriftic  both  of  the  Guios  of  Ca- 
nioens  and  of  the  prefent  inlwbitants  of  New  Zealand.  And  if,  as  its  ani- 
mals indicate,  the  iOand  of  Otaheite  was  firft  peopled  by  a  ihipwreck,  the 

friend: 
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Camboya  there  the  blae-tinged  Mecon  lares, 

Mccon  the  eaftem  Nile,  whofe  fwclling  waves. 

Captain  of  rivers  named,  o'er  many  a  clime 

In  annual  period  poor  their  fattening  flime. 

The  fimple  natives  of  thefe  lawns  believe 

That  other  worlds  the  fouls  of  beads  *  receive  j 

Where 

friendfliip  cxifting  in  a  fmall  fociety  might  eafily  oHiteiratc  the  memory  of 
one  cuflom^  while  the  lefs  unfriendly  one  of  tattooing  was  handed  down,  :• 
memorial  that  they  owned  their  origin  to  the  north-eaftem  parts  of  Afia, 
where  that  cuftom  particularly  prevails. 

X  ....^  other  vyjrlJs  the  fiuJs  of  heafts  r^Wvf.— That  queen  Elizabeth 
reigned  in  England,  is  not  more  certain  than  that  the  moft  ignorant  nations 
in  all  ages  have  had  the  idea  of  a  ftate  after  death.  The  fame  faculty  vrhich 
is  confcious  of  exigence,  whUpers  the  wi(h  for  it ;  and  Co  little  acquainted 
with  the  deductions  of  reafoning  have  fome  tribes  been,  that  not  only  their 
animals,  but  even  the  ghofts  of  their  domeflic  utenflls  have  been  believed  to 
accompany  them  in  the  iflands  of  the  blefled.  Long  ere  the  voice  of  phiio. 
fophy  was  heard,  the  opinion  of  an  after-ftete  was  popular  in  Greece. 
The  works  of  Homer  bear  inconteftible  evidence  of  this.  And  there  is  not 
a  feature  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  better  arfcertaincd,  than  that 
no  fooner  did  fpeculation  feize  upon  the  topic,  than  belief  declined,  and  as 
the  great  Bacon  obferves,  tlie  moil  learned  became  the  mod  atheiflical  ages. 
The  reafon  of  this  is  obtious.  While  the  human  mind  is  ail  iimplicity, 
popular  opinion  is  cordially  received ;  but  when  reafoning  begins,  proof  i« 
expeded,  and  deficiency  of  demonAration  being  perceived,  doubt  and  dif- 
belief  naturally  follow.  Yet,  flrange  as  it  may  appear,  if  the  writer's  me- 
mory does  not  greatly  deceive  him,  theft*  certain  fads  were  denied  by 
Hobbes.  If  he  is  not  greatly  miftaken,  that  gentleman,  who  gave  a 
wretched,  a  moft  unpoetical  translation  of  Homer,  has  fo  grofsly  mifunder- 
fiood  his  author,  as  to  aflTert  that  his  mention  of  a  future  ilate  was  not  in 
confQi[mity  to  the  popular  opinion  of  his  age,  but  only  his  own  poetical 
fidion«  He  miglit  as  well  have  alTured  us,  that  the  facrifices  of  Homer  had 
never  any  exigence  in  Greece.  But  as  no  abfurdity  is  too  grofs  for  ibme 
geniufes,  our  murderer  of  Homer,  our  Hobbes,  has  likewife  alTerted,  that 
the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  mind  was  the  child  of  pride  and 
fpeculation^  unknown  in  Greece  till  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  Iliad. 

Ec3 
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Where  the  fierce  murderer  wolf,  to  pains  decreed 
Sees  the  mild  lamb  enjoy  the  heavenly  mead. 
Oh  gentle  Mecon,  on  thy  friendly  (hore 
Long  (hall  the  mufe  her  fweeteft  offerings  pour  ! 
When  tyrant  ire  chaff 'd  by  the  blended  lull 
Of  pride  outrageous,  and  revenge  unjuft. 
Shall  on  the  guiltlefs  exile  burft  their  rage. 
And  madning  tempefts  on  their  fide  engage, 
Preferv'd  by  heaven  the  fong  of  Lufian  fame. 
The  fong,  O  Vasco,  facred  to  tl^y  name. 
Wet  from  the  whelming  furge  fliall  triumph  o*er 
The  fate  of  fliipwreck  on  the  Mecon's  7  fliore, 
Here  reft  fecure  as  on  the  ihufe's  breaft  f 
Happy  the  deathlefs  fong,  the  bard,  alas,  unbleft 

Chiampa  there  her  fragrant  coaft  extends, 
There  Cochichina's  cultured  land  afcends : 
From  Ainam  bay  begins  the  ancient  reign 
Of  China's  beauteous  art-adorn'd  domain ; 
Wide  from  the  burning  to  the  frozen  Ikies 
O'erflow'd  with  wealth  the  potent  empire  lies. 

Here 

y  On  the  Mecon's  pore. — ^It  was  on  the  mouth  of  this  river  that  Camoens 
fufFered  the  unhappy  Shipwreck  which  rendered  him  the  fport  of  fortune 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Our  poet  mentions  himfelf  and  the  faving: 
of  his  Lufiads  with  the  greateft  modefty.  But  though  this  indifference  has 
its  beauty  in  the  original,  it  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  tranflator  to  add  a 
warmth  of  colouring  to  a  paflage  of  this  nature.  For  the  literal  tranflation 
of  this  place  and  farther  particulars,  fee  the  Life  of  Camoens. 
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Here  ere  the  cannon's  rage  in  Europe  *  roat'd, 
The  cannon's  thunder  on  the  foe  was  pour'd  : 


And 


*  Here  ere  the  cannon* s  rage  in  Europe  roar'*d. According  to  Le  Comfe''s  me- 
moirs of  China,  and  thofe  of  other  travellers,  the  mariner's  compafs,  fire- 
arms, and  printing,  were  known  in  that  empire,  long  ere  the  mvcntion  of 
thcfe  arts  in  Europe.     But  the  accounts  of  Du  Halde,  Le  Comte,  and  the 
other  Jcfuits,  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on.     It  was  their  intereft,  in 
order  to  gain  credit  in  Europe  and  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  magnify  the 
fplendour  of  the  empire  where  their  miflion  lay,  and  they  have  magnified  It 
into  romance  itfelf.     It  is  pretended  that  the  Chinefe  ufed  fire-arms  in  their 
wars  with  Zenghis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane  }  but  it  is  alfo  faid  that  the  Sog- 
dianians  ufed  cannon  againft  Alexander.     The  mention  of  any  fulphurous 
compofition  in  an  old  vvriter  is  with  fome  immediately  converted  into  a  re- 
gular tire  of  artillery.     The  Chinefe,  indeed,  on  the  firft  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans, had  a  kind  of  morurs,  which  they  called  fire. pans,  but  they  were 
utter  Grangers  to  the  fmaller  fire-arms.     Vcrbieft,  a  Jefuit,  was  the  firft 
who  uught  them  to  make  brafs  cannon  fet  upoil  wheels.    And  even  fo  late 
as  the  hoftile  menace  which  Anfon  gave  them,  they  knew  not  how  to  level 
or  manage  their  ordnance  to  any  advantage.     Their  printing  is  indeed  much 
more  ancient  than  that  of  Europe,  but  it  does  not  deferve  the  fame  name, 
the  blocks  of  wood  with  which  they  ftamp  their  (heets  being  as  inferior  to 
the  ufc  of,  as  different  from  the  moveable  types  of  Europe.     The  Chinefe^ 
have  no  idea  of  the  graces  of  fine  writing ;  here  moft  probably  the  fault 
exifts  in  their  language ;  but  the  total  want  of  nature  in  their  painting,  and 
of  fymmetry  in  their  architedure,  in  both  of  which  they  have  fo  long  been 
experienced,  afiford  a  heavy  accufation  againft  their  genius.     In  improving 
every  fpot  of  their  country  by  agriculture  they  are  unequalled :  and  their 
tafte  in  gardening  has  been  highly  praifed.     Nature,  as  it  were /ri/Jr«rrV, 
however,  and  the  gloomy  viftos,  adorned  with  gibbets,  are  certainly  un- 
pleafing.     And  even  in  their  boafted  gardening  their  genius  (lands  accufed. 
The  art  of  ingrafting,  known  to  ancient  Greece,  is  ftill  unknown  to  them. 
And  hence  their  fruits  are  valtly  inferior  in  flavour  to  thofe  of  the  Wcftern 
World.     The  amazing  wall  of  defence  againft  the  Tartars,  though  1500 
miles  in  extent,  is  a  labour  inferior  to  the  canals,  lined  on  the  fides  with 
hewn  ftone,  which  every  where  enrich  and  adom  their  country  j  fome  of 
which  reach  1000  miles,  and  arc  of  depth  to  carry  veflels  of  burden.     Thefe 
grand  remains  of  antiquity  prove  there  was  a  time  when  the  Chinefe  were 
9  mu9h  more  accompliflied  people  than  at  pr^fent.    TJiou^h  ^heir  princes 

E  ^  4  for 
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And  here  the  trembling  needle  fought  the  nordiy 
Ere  time  in  Europe  brought  the  wonder  forth. 

No 

fix  thefe  many  centuries  have  difcovered  no  fuch  efforts  of  genius  as  tbefc, 
the  indofby  of  the  people  (lUl  remains,  in  which  they  rival  and  rdemMc 
the  Dutch.  In  every  other  refped  they  are  the  moft  unamiaWr  of  mankind : 
Amazingfy  uninventive ;  for,  though  poffefled  of  them,  the  arts  have  made 
DO  progrefs  among  the  Chinefe  thefe  many  centuries  :  Even  what  they  wttt 
taught  by  the  Jefuits  is  almoft  loft :  So  falfe  in  their  dealings,  they  boaft  that 
none  but  a  Chinefe  can  cheat  a  Chinefe :  The  crime  which  cfifgraces  human 
nature,  is  in  this  nation  of  atheifts  and  the  moft  ftupid  of  aD  idolaters,  com- 
mon as  that  cbarter*d  libertine,  the  air.  Deftitute  even  in  idea  of  that  cleva- 
tion  of  foul,  which  is  expreffed  by  the  beft  fenfe  of  the  word  piety,  in  the 
time  of  calamity  whole  provinces  arc  defolated  by  felf-murdcr  ^  and  end,  as 
Hume  (ays  of  fome  of  the  admired  names  of  antiquity,  not  unworthy  of  fo 
deteftable  a  charader  t  And,  as  it  is  always  found  congenial  to  baieneis  of 
heart,  the  moft  daftardly  cowardice  completes  the  defcription  of  that  of  the 
Chinefe. 

Unimproved  as  their  arts  is  their  learning.  Though  their  language  con- 
fifts  of  few  words,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  a  ftranger  to  attain  the  art  of 
fpeaklng  it.  And  what  an  European  learns  ere  he  is  feven  years  old,  to 
read,  is  the  labour  of  the  life  of  a  Chinefe.  In  place  of  our  24  letters,  they 
have  more  than  6o,oco  marks,  which  compofe  their  writings ;  and  their 
paucity  of  words,  all  of  which  may  be  attained  in  a  few  hours,  requires  fych 
an  infinite  variety  of  tone  and  adion,  that  the  flighteft  miftake  in  modula- 
tion renders  the  fpeaker  unintelligible.  And  in  addrcfling  a  great  man,  in 
place  of  my  lord,  you  may  call  him  a  beafty  the  word  l>eing  the  fame,  ail 
the  difference  confiding  in  the  tune  of  it.    A  language  like  this  muft  ever  I 

be  a  bar  to  the  progrefs  and  accompHfhments  of  literature.  Of  medicine 
they  are  very  ignorant.  The  ginfeng,  which  they  pretended  was  an  uni- 
verfal  remedy,  is  found  to  be  a  root  of  no  fmgular  virtue.  Their  books 
confift  of  odeo  without  poetry,  and  of  moral  maxims,  exceilent  in  them- 
fdves,  but  without  inveftigation  or  reafoning.  For  to  philofophical  dif- 
cuflion  and  the  metaph)ncs  they  fecm  utterly  ftrangers,  and  when  taught 
the  mathematics  by  tiie  Jefuits,  their  greateft  men  were  loft  in  aftoniftiment. 
Whatever  their  political  vvifdom  has  been,  at  prcfent  it  is  narrow  and  bar- 
barous. Jcilous  kft  flrangers  fhould  fteal  their  arts,  arts  which  are  excelled 
at  Drefden  and  other  parts  ot  Europe,  they  preclude  themfelves  from  the 
great  advantages  which  arife  from  an  inurcourfe  with  civilized  nations. 

Yet 
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No  more  let  Egypt  boaft  her  mountain  pyres , 
To  prouder  fame  yon  bounding  wall  afpires^ 

A  prouder 

Yet  in  the  laws  which  they  impofe  on  every  foreign  (hip  which  enters  their 
ports  for  traffic,  they  even  exceed  the  cunning  and  avarice  of  the  Hollanders. 
In  their  internal  policy  the  military  government  of  Rome  under  the  emperors 
is  revived  with  accumulated  l»arharifm.  In  every  city  and  province  the 
military  are  the  conftaUes  and  peace  officers.  What  a  pidhire  is  this  ?  No- 
thing but  Chinefs  or  Dutch  induftry  could  prcfervc  the  traffic  and  popula- 
tion of  a  country  under  the  controul  of  armed  ruffians.  But  hence  the  em- 
peror has  leifure  to  cultivate  his  gardens,  and  to  write  defpicabie  odes  to 
his  concubines. 

Whatever  was  their  mofl  ancient  do^rine,  certain  it  is  that  the  legiflators 
who  formed  the  prcfent  fydem  of  China  prefented  to  their  people  no  other 
objed  of  worffiip  than  Tien  Kamti,  the  material  heavens  and  their  influ*> 
encing  power  j  by  which  an  intelligent  principle  is  excluded.  Yet  finding  that 
the  human  mind  in  the  ruded  breads  is  confcious  of  its  weaknefs,  and  prone 
to  believe  the  occurrences  of  life  junder  the  power  of  lucky  or  unlucky  obferv- 
ances,  they  permitted  their  people  the  ufe  of  lacrifices  to  thefe  Lucretian 
gods  of  fuperftitious  fear.  Nor  was  the  principle  of  devotion,  imprinted  by 
heaven  in  the  human  heart,  alone  perverted;  another  unextinguiffiable 
paffion  was  alfo  mifled.  On  tables,  in  every  family,  are  written  the  names 
of  the  laft  three  of  their  anceftors,  added  to  each,  Here  refts  his  foul i  and 
before  thefe  tables  they  burn  incenfe  and  pay  adoration.  Confucius,  who, 
according  to  their  hiftories,  had  been  in  the  Weft  about  500  years  before  the 
Chriftian  aera,  appears  to  be  only  the  confirmer  of  their  old  opinions  5  but 
the  accounts  of  him  and  his  dodrine  are  involved  in  uncertainty.  In  their 
places  of  worffiip,  however,  boards  are  fet  up,  infcribcd,  This  is  the  feat  of 
the  foul  of  Confucius  I  and  to  thefe  and  their  anccftors  they  celebrate  folemn 
facrifices,  without  feeming  to  poifefs  any  idea  of  the  intelledual  exiftence  of 
the  departed  mind.  The  Jefuit  Ricci,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Chinefe 
miffion,  very  honefily  told  their  converts,  that  Tten  was  the  god  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  and  that  the  label  of  Confucius  was  the  term  by  which  they  exprefTed 
his  divine  majefty.  But  after  a  long  and  fevere  fcrutiny  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  Tien  was  found  to  iignify  nothing  more  than  hea*uenly  or  univerfal 
matter^  and  the  Jefuits  of  China  were  ordered  to  renounce  this  herefy. 
Among  all  the  feds  who  worship  different  idols  in  Ctiina,  there  is  only  one  . 
who  have  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  and  amon| 
thefe,  fays  Leiand,  Chriftianity  at  prefent  obtains  fome  footing.  But  the 
moft  interefting  particular  of  China  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Con- 
fcious of  the  obvious  tendency,  Voltaire  and  others  triumphed  in  the  great 

antiquity 
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A  prouder  boaft  of  regal  power  difplays 

Than  all  the  world  beheld  in  ancient  days. 

Not 

antiquity  of  the  Chinefe,  and  in  the  didant  period  they  afcribe  to  the  cre4« 
tlon.  But  the  bubble  cannot  bear  the  touch.  If  fome  Cliioefe  accounts  fix 
the  aera  of  creation  40,000  years  ago,  others  are  contented  with  no  lefs  than 
884,95  J.  But  who  knows  not  that  every  nation  has  its  Geoffry  of  Monmouth? 
And  we  have  already  obfcrved  the  legends  which  took  their  rife  from  the 
Attnut  Magnui  of  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  adronomers,  an  apparent  revo- 
lution of  the  ftars,  which  in  reality  has  no  exiftence.  To  the  femciful,  who 
held  this  Annus  Magnus,  it  feemed  hard  to  fuppofe  that  our  world  was  in  Its 
firft  revolution  of  the  great  year,  and  to  fuppofe  that  many  were  paft  was 
eafy.  And  that  this  was  the  cafe  we  have  abfolute  proof  in  the  dodrines  of 
theBramins,  (fee  the  Inquiry,  &c,  end  of  Lufiad  VII.)  who,  though  they 
talk  of  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  years  which  are  pail,  yet  confefs,  that  this, 
the  fourth  world,  has  not  yet  attained  its  6000th  year.  And  much  within 
this  compafs  are  all  the  credible  proofs  of  Chinefe  antiquity  comprehended. 
To  three  heads  all  thefe  proofs  are  reducible.  Their  form  of  government, 
which,  till  the  conqueA  of  the  Tartars  in  1644,  bore  the  marks  of  the 
higheil  antiquity ;  their  agronomical  obfervations  ;  and  their  hiftory. 

Simply  and  purely  patriarchal  every  father  was  the  magiilrate  in  his  own 
family,  and  the  emperor,  who  aded  by  his  fubftitutes  the  Mandarines,  was 
venerated  and  obeyed  as  the  father  of  all.     The  moft  paflive  fubmiflion  to 
'^  ^  authority  thus  branched  out,  was  inculcated  by  Confucius  and  tlie  other  phi- 

lofophers  as  the  greateft  duty  of  mofality.  But  if  there  is  an  age  in  facred 
or  prophane  hiftory,  where  the  manners  of  mankind  are  thus  delineated,  no 
fuperior  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  form  of  Chinefe  government.  Their  ig- 
norance of  the  very  ancient  art  of  ingrafting  fruit  trees,  and  the  flate  of  their 
language,  fo  like  the  Hebrew  in  its  paucity  cf  words,  a  paucity  charaderifti- 
C.1I  of  the  ages  when  tlie  ideas  of  men  required  few  fyilables  to  clothe  them, 
prove  notliing  farther  than  the  early  feparation  of  the  Chinefe  colony  *  from 

the 

*  The  Chinefe  colony !  Yes,  let  philofophy  fmile ;  let  her  talk  of  the 
different  Tpecies  of  men  which  are  iound  in  every  country,  let  her  brand 
as  abfurd  the  opinion  of  Montefquieu,  which  derives  all  the  human  race 
from  one  family.  Let  her  enjoy  her  triu;.ipli.  But  let  common  fenfe 
be  conte;  ted  with  the  demonfkration  (fee  Whifton,  Bentley,  &c.)  that  a 
creation  in  every  country  is  not  wanted,  and  that  one  family  is  fufficient 
in  every  refpcdt  for  the  purpofe.  If  philofophy  will  talk  of  black  and 
white  nun  as  different  in  fpecits,  let  common  fenfe  a(k  her  for  a  de- 
nonflration,  that  climate  and  manner  of  life  cannot  produce  this  dif- 
ference, 


^ 
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Not  built,  created  feems  the  frowning  mound ; 
O'er  loftieft  mountain  tops  and  vales  profound 
Extends  the  wondrous  length,  with  warlike  caftlescrown' 

Immenf^ 


U3 


the  reft  of  mankind.  Nothing  farther,  except  that  they  have  continued  till 
very  lately  without  any  material  intcrcourfe  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

A  continued  fucceffion  of  agronomical  obfervations,  for  4000  years,  was 
claimed  by  the  Chinefe,  when  they  were  firft  vifited  by  the  Europeans. 
Voltaire,  that  fon  of  truth,  has  often  with  great  triumph  mentioned  the  in- 
dubitable proofs  of  Chinefe  antiquity;  but  at  thefe  times  he  muft  have 
received  his  information  from  the  fame  dream  which  told  him  that  Camoens 
accompanied  his  friend  Gama  in  the  voyage  which  difcovered  the  Eaft 
Indies.  If  Voltaire  and  his  difciples  will  talk  of  Chinefe  ailronomy  and  the 
4000  years  antiquity  of  its  perfection,  let  tliem  enjoy  every  confequence 
which  may  poflibly  refult  from  it.  But  let  them  allow  the  fame  liberty  to 
others.  Let  them  allow  others  to  draw  their  inferences  from  a  few  flubbom 
fads ;  fafts  which  demonftrate  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinefe  in  aflronomy. 
The  earth,  they  imagined,  was  a  great  plain,  of  which  their  country  was 
the  midft ;  and  fo  ignorant  were  they  of  the  caufe  of  ecUpfes,  that  they 
believed  the  fun  and  moon  were  aflaulted,  and  in  danger  of  being  devoured 
by  a  huge  dragon.  The  ftars  were  confidered  as  the  diredors  of  human 
^  affairs,  and  thus  their  boafted  aftronomy  ends  in  that  filly  impofition,  judi. 
cial  aftrology.  Though  they  had  made  fome  obfervatiohs  on  the  revolutio^^ 
of  the  planets,  and  though  in  the  emperor*s  palace  there  was  an  obfervatoiTf 
the  firft  apparatus  of  proper  inftruments  ever  known  in  China  was  in- 
troduced by  father  Verbieft.     After  this  it  need  fcarcely  be  added,  that  their 

aftro-  . 

ference,  and  let  her  add,  that  there  is  the  ftrongeft  prefumptivc  experimental 
proof,  that  tiie  difference  thus  happens.  If  philofophy  draw  her  inferences 
from  the  different  paffions  of  different  tribes ;  Jet  common  fenfe  reply,  that 
ftript  of  every  accident  of  brutalization  and  urbanity,  the  human  mind  in  all 
its  faculties,  all  its  motives,  hopes  and  fears,  is  moft  wonderfully  the  fame 
in  every  age  and  country.  If  philofophy  talk  of  the  impoffibility  of  peopling 
diftant  ifiands  and  continents  from  one  family,  let  common  fenft  tell  her  to 
read  Bryant's  Mythology.  If  philofophy  affert  that  the  Cehs,  where  ever 
they  came,  found  Aborigines,  let  common  fenfe  reply,  there  were  tyrants 
enough  almoft  2000  years  before  their  emigrations,  to  drive  the  wretched 
furvivers  of  flaughtered  hofts  to  the  remoteft  wilds.  She  may  alfo  add,  that 
many  iflands  have  been  found  which  bore  not  one  trace  of  mankind,  and 
that  even  Otaheite  bears  the  evident  marks  of  receiving  its  inhabitants  from 
a  (hipwreck,  its  only  animals  being  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  rat.  In  a 
word,  let  common  fenfe  fay  to  philofophy,  <<  I  open  my  egg  with  a  pen. 
f*  knife,  but  you  open  yours  with  the  blow  of  a  fledge  hanuner." 
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Imnienfe  the  northern  waftes  their  horrors  *  fpread  j 

tn  froft  and  fnow  the  feas  and  (hores  are  clad. 

Thefe 

agronomical  obfervations  wliich  pretend  an  antiquity  of  4000  years,  are  as 
falfe  as  a  Welch  genealogy,  and  that  the  Chinefe  themfelves,  when  in- 
ilrudled  by  the  Jefuits,  were  obliged  to  own  that  their  calculations  were 
erroneous  and  impoffible.  The  great  credit  and  admiration  which  their^ 
aftronomical  and  nruthematical  knowledge  procured  to  the  Jefuits^  afford  an 
indubitable  confirmation  of  thefe  fads. 

Ridiculous  as  their  i^ftronomical  are  their  hiilorical  antiquities.  After  all 
Voltaire  has  faid  of  it,  the  oldeft  date  to  which  their  hiftory  pretends  is  not 
much  above  4000  years.  During  this  period  236  kings  have  reigned,  of 
la  different  families.  The  firft  king  reigned  100  years ;  then  we  have  the 
names  of  fome  others,  but  without  any  detail  of  anions,  or  that  concatena- 
tion of  events  which  diftingui/hes  authentic  hiftory.  That  mark  of  truth  ^ 
dees  not  begin  to  appear  for  upwards  of  2000  years  of  the  Chinefe  legends. 
Little  more  than  the  names  of  kings,  and  thefe  often  interrupted  with  wide 
chains,  compofe  all  the  annals  of  China,  till  about  the  period  of  the  Chriftian 
sen.  Something  like  a  hiftory  then  commences ;  but  that  is  again  inter-  . 
rupted  by  a  wide  chafm,  which  the  Chinefe  know  not  how  to  fill  up  other- 
wilb,  than  by  averting  that  a  century  or  two  elapfed  in  the  time,  and  that 
at  fuch  a  period  a  new  family  mounted  the  throne.  Such  is  the  hiftory  of 
China,  full  brother  in  every  family  feature  to  thofe  Monkifh  tales,  which 
frnt  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  to  be  queen  of  Scotland,  which  fent  Brutus  to 
England,  and  a  grandfon  of  Noah  to  teach  fchool  anK}ng  the  mountains  of 
Wales. 

a  Jmmenfe  the  northern  loaftes  their  horrors  fpread'— ^Tart&ry,  Siberia, 
Samoyada,  Kamchatki,  &c.  A  ihort  account  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet 
Tartary  fliall  complete  our  view  of  the  fupcrftitions  of  the  Eaft.  While  the 
other  Pagans  of  Afia  worfhip  the  moft  ugly  monftrous  idols,  the  Tartars  of 
Thibet  adore  a  real  living  god.  He  fits  crofs- legged  on  his  throne  in  the 
great  temple,  adorned  with  gold  and  diamonds.  He  never  fpeaks,  but 
fometlmes  elevates  his  hand  in  token  that  he  approves  of  the  prayers  of  his 
worfiiippers.  He  is  a  ruddy  well- looking  young  man,  about  25  or  27,  and 
is  the  moft  miferable  wretch  on  earth,  being  the  mere  puppet  of  his  prieftsi 
who  difpatch  him  whenever  age  or  ficknefs  make  any  alteration  in  his 
features ;  and  another,  inftru6ted  to  a£l  his  part,  is  put  in  his  place.  Princes 
pf  very  diftant  provinces  fend  tribute  to  this  deity  and  implore  his  blefiing, 

3  and 
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Thefe  fhores  forfake,  to  future  ages  due  : 

A  world  of  iflands  claims  thy  happier  view. 

Where  lavifli  Nature  all  her  bounty  pours. 

And  flowers  and  fruits  of  every  fragrance  (howers* 

Japan  behold  ;  beneath  the  globe's  broad  face 

Northward  fhe  finks,  the  nether  feas  embrace 

Her  eaftern  bounds ;  what  glorious  fruitage  there, 

Illuftrious  Gama,  (hall  thy  labours  bear  ! 

How  bright  a  filver  mine  !  when  heaven's  own  ^  lore 

From  pagan  drofs  (hall  purify  her  ore. 

Beneath  the  fpreading  wings  of  purple  morn. 
Behold  what  ifles  thefe  gliftening  feas  adorn  ! 
Mid  hundreds  yet  unnamed,  Ternat  behold ! 
By  day  her  hills  in  pitchy  clouds  inroU'd, 
By  night  like  rolling  waves  the  (beets  of  fire 
Blaze  o'er  the  feas,  and  high  to  heaven  afpire. 
For  Lufian  hands  here  blooms  the  fragrant  clove. 
But  Lufian  blood  fhall  fprinkle  every  grove. 

The 

and  as  Voltaire  has  merrily  told  us,  think  tbemfelves  fecureof  benedidliony 
if  favoured  with  fomething  from  his  godfliip,  efleemed  more  facred  than  the 
hallowed  cow.dung  of  the  Bramins. 

*>  How  bright  a  Jilver  mine, By  this  beautiful  metaphor^  omitted  by 

Caftera,  Camocns  alludes  to  the  great  fuccefs,  which  in  his  time  attended 
the  Jefuit  miffionaries  in  Japan.  James  I.  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  fovereign, 
and  opened  a  trade  with  this  country,  but  it  was  foon  fuffered  to  decline* 
The.  Dutch  are  the  only  Europeans  who  now  traffic  with  the  Japoncfe, 
which  it  is  faid  they  obtain  by  trampling  on  the  crofs  and  by  abjuring  the 
ChrlAian  name.  In  religion  the  Japonefe  are  much  the  (ame  as  their  neigh, 
hours  of  China.  And  in  the  frequency  of  felf-murdcr,  fays  Voltaire,  they 
vie  with  their  brother- iilanders  of  England. 


And  birds  of  every  beauteous  plume  difplay 
Their  glittering  radiance,  as  from  fpray  to  fpray. 
From  bower  to  bower,  on  bufy  wings  they  rove. 
To  fcize  the  tribute  of  the  fpicy  grove. 
Borneo  here  expands  her  ample  breaft. 
By  Nature's  hand  in  woods  of  camphire  dreft  ; 
The  precious  liquid  weeping  from  the  trees 
Glows  warm  with  health,  the  balfam  of  difeafe. 
Fair  are  Timora's  dales  with  groves  array'd : 
Each  rivulet  murmurs  in  the  fragrant  (hade. 
And  in  its  cryftal  breaft  difplay s  the  bowers 
Of  Sanders,  bleft  with  health-reftoring  powers. 
Where  to  the  fouth  the  world's  broad  furface  bends, 
Lo,  Sunda's  realm  her  fpreading  aims  extends. 
From  hence  the  pilgrim  brings  the  wondrous  **  tale, 
A  river  groaning  through  a  dreary  dale. 

For 

*  The  ground  they  touch  not. —-^"Xhth  arc  commonly  called  the  birds  of 
Paradife.     It  was  the  old  erroneous  opinion^  that  they  always  feared  in  the 

air.   and  that  the  female  hafrhpH  h#»r  vnnnor  nn  fh*»  Karlr  nf  f  he  m!»1#>.       TK*;.. 
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For  all  IS  ftone  around,  converts  to  ftone 
Whatever  of  verdure  in  its  bread  was  thrown. 
Lo,  gleaming  blue  o'er  fair  Sumatra's  fkies 
Another  mountain's  trembling  flames  arife  ; 
Here  from  the  trees  the  gum  all  fragrance  fwells. 
And  fofteft  *  oil  a  wondrous  fountain  wells. 
Nor  thefe  alone  the  happy  ifle  bellows. 
Fine  is  her  gold,  her  filk  refplendent  glows. 
Wide  forefts  there  beneath  Maldivia's  *"  tide 
From  withering  air  their  wondrous  fruitage  hide. 
The  green-hair'd  Nereids  tend  the  bowry  dells, 
Whofe  wondrous  fruitage  poifon's  rage  expels. 
In  Ceylon,  lo,  how  high  yon  mountain's  brows  ! 
The  failing  clouds  its  middle  height  enclofe. 
Holy  the  hill  is  deem'd,  the  hallowed  8  tread 
Of  fainted  footftep  marks  its  rocky  head. 
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ceffive  cold  of  the  waters,  but  this  is  a  miftake.  The  waters  of  fome  fprings 
are  impregnated  with  fparry  particles,  which  adhering  to  the  herbage  or  the 
clay  on  the  banks  of  their  channel,  harden  into  Aone  and  incruft  the  ori- 
ginal retainers. 

e  Herefrom  tbe  trees  the  gum Benjamin,  a  fpecies  of  frankincenfe.  The 

oil  mentioned  in  the  next  line.  Is  that  called  the  rock  oil,  a  black  foetid 
mineral  oleum,  good  for  bruifes  and  fprains. 

f  Wide  for  efii  there  beneath  Mn/di'via^s  //V^.— A  fea  plant,  refembllng  the. 
palm,  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  bays  about  the  Maldivian  iflands. 
The  boughs  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  bear  a  kind  of  apple,  called  the 
coco  of  Maldivia,  which  is  e/lecmed  an  antidote  againfl  poifon. 

e  the  tread  of  fainted  footftep, The  imprint  of  a  human  foot  is 

found  on  the  high  mountain,  called  the  Pic  of  Adam.  Legendary  tradition 
fays,  that  Adam,  afcer  he  was  expelled  from  Paradife,  did  penance  300 
years  on  this  hill,  on  which  he  left  the  print  of  his  footftep.  This  tale 
feems  to  be  Jewi(h  or  Mohammedan,  for  the  natives,  according  to  Capt. 
Knox,  who  was  twenty  years  a  captive  In  Ceylon,  pretend  the  ImpreiHon 
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Laved  by  the  Red  Sea  gulph  Socotra's  bowers 
There  boaft  the  tardy  aloes*  clufter'd  flowers. 
On  Afric's  ftrand,  foredoomed  to  LuGan  fway. 
Behold  thefe  ifles,  and  rocks  of  dulky  grey ; 
From  cells  unknown  here  bounteous  ocean  pours 
The  fragrant  amber  on  the  fandy  (hores. 
And  lo,  the  Ifland  of  the  Moon  ^  difplays 
Her  vernal  lawns,  and  numerous  peaceful  bays ; 
The  halcyons  hovering  o*er  the  bays  are  fcen. 
And  lowing  herds  adorn  the  vales  of  green. 

Thus  from  the  Cape  where  fail  was  ne^er  unfurFd 
Till  thine  aufpicious  fought  the  Eaftern  World, 
To  utmoft  wave  where  iSrft  the  morning  ftar 
Sheds  the  pale  luftre  of  her  filver  car. 
Thine  eyes  have  view'd  the  empires  and  the  ifles. 
The  world  immenfe  that  crowns  thy  glorious  toils. 
That  world  where  every  boon  is  fliower'd  from  heaven. 
Now  to  the  weft,  by  thee,  great  chief,  is  *  given. 

And 

was  made  by  the  god  BuJJow,  when  he  afcended  to  heaven,  after  liaving> 
for  the  falvatlon  of  mankind,  appeared  on  the  earth.  His  prielis  beg  charity 
for  the  fake  of  Buddoivy  whofe  worftiip  they  perform  among  groves  of  the 
Bogahah-trec,  under  which,  when  on  earth,  they  fay,  he  ufually  iat  and 
taught. 

h  And  h,  the  JJland  of  the  iIfM«— Madagafcar  is  thus  named  by  the 
natives. 

i  Nov)  to  the  wefi^  by  thecy  great  chief y  is  given. -^-^Thc  fublimity  of  this 
eulogy  on  the  expedition  of  the  Lufiad  has  been  already  obferved.  What 
follows  is  a  natural  completion  of  the  whole ;  and,  tlie  digreflive  excUma- 
tion  at  the  end  excepted,  is  exadly  fimilar  (fee  the  Preface)  to  the  manner 
in  which  Homer  has  concluded  the  Iliad. 
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And  ftill.  Oh  bleft,  thy  peerlefs  honoivs  gtow^ 
New  opening  views  the  fmiling  fates  beftow. 
With  alter'd  face  the  moving  globe  behold  ; 
There  ruddy  evening  (beds  her  beams  of  goldj 
While  now  on  Afric's  bofom  faintly  die 
The  laft  pale  glimpfes  of  the  twilight  Iky, 
Bright  o*er  the  wide  Atlantic  rides  the  mom. 
And  dawning  rays  another  world  adorn ; 
To  fartheft  north  that  world  enormous  bends. 
And  cold  beneath  the  fouthern  pole-ftar  ends. 
Near  either  ^  pole  the  barbarous  hunter  dreft 
In  fkins  of  bears  explores  the  frozen  wade : 
Where  fmiles  the  genial  fun  with  kinder  rays. 
Proud  cities  tower,  and  gold-roofed  temples  blaze. 
This  golden  empire,  by  the  heaven's  decree. 
Is  due,  Cafteel,  O  favoured  power,  to  thee ! 
Even  now  Columbus  o'er  the  hoary  tide 
Furfues  the  evening  fun,  his  navy's  guide. 
Tet  (hall  the  kindred  LuCan  fhare  the  reign. 
What  time  this  world  fliall  own  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
The  firft  bold  ^  hero  who  to  India's  fhores 
Through  vanquifli'd  waves  thy  open'd  path  explores. 

Driven 

*  Near  «f£»^^/(f.— Wc  are  now  prcfcntcd  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
American  world.  Columbus  difcovered  the  Weft  Indies  before,  but  not 
the  Continent  till  1498,  the  year  after  Gama  failed  from  Lifbon. 

1  Tbefrft  bold  i&rro— Cabral^  the  firil  after  Gama  who  failed  to  India, 
was  driven  by  tempeft  to  the  Brazils ;  a  proof  that  more  ancient  voyagers 
might  have  met  with  the  fame  fate.  It  is  one  of  the  fineft  countries  in  uLs 
New  World,  and  ilill  remains  fubjcCt  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

Vol.  II.  Ff 
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Driven  by  the  winds  of  h<*ave?n  from  Afoid'd  Af ^i} 
Shall  fix  the  Holy  Crofs  ota  yo«  M^  lah* : 
That  mighty  r^m  for  ptflr pie  wood  renown'*. 
Shall  ftretcli  the  Lufian  cmphrc's  weffeifn  hbund. 
Fired  by  thy  fame,  and  with  hia?  king  ifn  if e. 
To  match  thy  deeds  (hall  Maigalhaens  «*  aljire : 


n  To  match  thy  deeds Jball  Magalbaefis  «j(^>«.— — CamoenSy  though  he  boails 
of  the  adions  of  Magalhaens  as  an  honour  to  t'brtiigal^  yet  condemns  tat 
defedion  from  his  coufitry,  and  calls  him 

0  Maga/baens,  nofeiu  com  verddds 
Portuguez,  forim  nao  na  lealdade* 

««  In  deeds  truly  a  Portuguefc,  but  not  in  loyalty.**  kxA  others^  Have 
beftowed  upon  him  the  name  of  traytor,  but  perhaps  nndeiervcdly,  JilCee 
^o  the  name  of  this  great  man  requires  an  examination  of  the  charge.  Ere 
he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  a  (otemh  ad  lie  unna- 
turalized himfelf.  Oibrius  is  very  fevere  agamil  this  ui^avattSng*  txkni  jAid 
argyes  that  no  injury  which  a  prince  may  poffiUy  give,  can  authodzea 
fubjed  to  ad  the  part  of  a  traytpr  agaiinft  his  native  country.  xfasSs  cer- 
tainly true,  but  it  is  not  {^idty  appHcabie  to  the  cafie  of  Magalhitttts. 
Many  eminent  fervices  performed  in  Africa  and  India  encouraged  him  to 
afpire  to  the  rank  of  Fidalgoy  or  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Moufehbld,  an 
honour  which,  though  of  little  emolument,  wgs  eiieeiiied  is  the  rcwirj  of 
diflinguilhed  merit,  and  therefore  highly  valped.  But  for  this,  Magalhaens 
petitioned  in  vain.  He  found,  (ays  Faria,  that  the  maiiciouS  accufatidris  of 
feme  men  had  more  weight  with  his  fovereign  than  all  his  imfces.  Aft^r 
this  unworthy  repulfe,  what  patronage  at  the  court  pf  Lifbon  could  he 
hope  ?  And  though  no  injury  can  vindicate  the  man  who  draws  his  fword 
againft  his  native  country,  yet  no  moral  duty  requires  that  he  who  has  fome 
important  difcovery  in  meditation  ihould  ftifle  his  deiign,  if  uncountcnanced 
by  his  native  prince.  It  has  been  alledged,  that  he  embroiled  his  country  in 
difputes  with  Spain.  But  neither  is  this  ilridly  applicable  to  the  negleded 
Magalhaens.  The  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  folejiihly  (ettled  tfee 
limits  within  which  they  were  to  make  difcoverics  and  JTettlhhehts,  and 
within  thcfe  did  Magialhaens  arid  the  court  of  Spain  propol^  that  his  difco- 
veries  mould  terminate.    And  allowing  that  his  calculations  ita%ht  miH^il 

hilt\^ 
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In  all  but  loyalty,  of  Lu(ian  foul. 
No  fear^  no  danger  (hall  his  toils  coiitroul. 
Along  thefe  regions  from  the/burning  zone 
To  deepeft  fouth  he  dares  the  courfe  unknown. 
While  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  rifing  4^yj 
To  rival  thee  he  holds  the  weftem  way, 

A  land 

him  beyond  the  bounds  prefcribed  to  the  Spaniards,  ilill  his  apology  is  clear, 
for  it  would  have  been  injurious  to  each  court,  had  he  fuppofed  that  the  faith 
of  the  boundary  treaty  would  be  trampled  upon  by  cither  power.  If  it  is  faid 
that  he  aggrandifed  the  enemies  of  his  country,  the  Spaniards,  and  Intro, 
duced  them  to  a  dangerous  rivalihip  with  the  Portuguefe  fettlements,  let 
the  fentence  of  Faria  on  this  fubjed  be  remembered,  <<  let  princes  beware," 
fays  he,  *'  how  by  neglefl  or  injuflice  they  force  into  defperate  actions  the 
**  men  who  have  merited  rewards.'*  As  to  rivallhip,  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Law, 
a  North  Briton,  is  appofite.  This  gentleman  wrote  an  excellent  treatife  on 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  ii(heries  of  his  native  country,  but  his 
propolals  were  totally  negle£led  by  the  commliHoners,  whofe  office  and  duty 
it  was  to  have  patronifed  hun.  Was  Law,  therefore,  to  fit  down  in  obfcu- 
rity  on  a  barren  field,  to  ftifle  his  genius,  left  a  foreiga  power,  who  might 
one  day  be  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  Aiould  be  aggrandifed  by  his  efforts  in 
commercial  policy  ?  No,  furely.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  raiiing  himfelf 
at  home,  Mr.  Law  went  to  France,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
Miffiflippi  and  other  important  fchemes  of  commerce  3  yet  Law  was  never 
branded  with  the  name  of  traytor.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  The  government 
of  Great  Britain  was  carelefs  of  what  they  loil  in  Mr.  Law,  but  the  Portu. 
guefe  perceived  their  lofs  in  Ma^alhaens,  and  their  anger  was  vented  in 
reproaches. 

In  die  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  i6th  centuries,  the  fpiritof 
difcovery  broke  forth  in  its  greateil  vigour.  The  eail  and  the  weft  had  been 
vifited  by  Gama  and  Columbus ;  and  the  bold  idea  of  failing  to  the  eaft  by 
the  weft  was  revived  by  Magalhaens.  Revived,  for  mifled  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  who  place  India  near  the  weft  of  Spain,  Columbus  expeded  to  find 
that  country  in  a  few  weeks  of  weftward  voyage.  Though  America  and  the 
Molncos  were  now  found  to  be  at  a  great  diftance  from  eadi  other,  the 
genius  of  Magalhaens  ftill  fuggefted  the  pofifibiiity  of  a  weftem  paiTage. 
And  accordingly,  poffeffed  of  his  great  defign,  and  negledted  with  contempt 
F  f  a  *  at 
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A  land  of  "  giants  (hall  his  eyes  behold. 

Of  camel  (Irength^  furpafling  human  mould  : 

Anck 

at  home»  he  ofTered  his  fervice  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  was  accepted. 
>yith  five  (hips  and  250  men  he  failed  from  Spain  in  September  I5i9>  and 
after  jnany  difficulties,  occasioned  by  mutiny  and  the  extreme  cold,  he 
entered  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Seas  by  thofe  ftraits  which  bear 
bis  Spaniih  name  Magellan.  From  thefe  ftraits,  in  the  52^  degree  o£ 
fouthern  latitude,  he  trav^rfed  that  great  ocean,  till  in  the  loth  degree  of 
north  latitude  he  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Subp  or  Marten.  The  ^ting  of  this 
country  was  then  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  prince,  and  Magalhaens,  on 
condition  of  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  became  his  *  auxiliary.  In  two 
battles  the  Spaniards  were  viftorious  j  but  in  the  third,  Magalhaens,  toge- 
ther with  one  Martinho,  a  judicial  aftrologer,  whom  he  ufually  confulted, 
was  unfortunately  killed.  Chagrined  with  the  dlfappoiotment  of  promifed 
viaory,  the  new  baptized  king  of  Subo  made  peace  with  his  enemies,  and 
having  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  Spaniards  who  were  on  ihore,  he 
treacheroufly  poifoned  them  all.  The  wretched  remains  of  the  fleet  arrived 
at  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  the  ifles  of  Banda  and  Temate,  where  they 
were  received,  fays  Faria,  as  friends,  and  not  as  intruding  ftrangers;  a 
proof  that  the  boundary  treaty  was  efteemed  fufficiently  facred.  Several  of 
the  adventurers  were  fent  to  India,  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  in  Portu- 
gucfe  f  fhips,  one  fhip  only  being  in  a  condition  to  return  to  Europe  bjr  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  velTel,  named  the  yitoria,  however,  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  firft  (hip  which  ever  furroundcd  the  globe.  Thus  unhap- 
pily ended,  fays  Oforius,  the  expedition  of  Magalhaens.  But  the  good 
biihop  was  miftaken,  for  a  few  years  after  he  wrote,  and  fomewhat  upwards 
of  fifty  after  tlie  return  of  the  Fitona,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  availed  himfelf  of 
the  difcoveries  of  Magalhaens.  And  the  navigation  of  the  South  Sea^ 
between  Spanifh  America  and  the  Afian  Archipelago,  at  this  day  forms  the 
bafis  of  the  power  of  Spain. 

'»  ^land  e/*^w»/i— The  Patagcnians.  Varioys  are  the  fables  of  navi- 
gators concerning  thefe  people.  The  few  of  Magalhaens'  crew  who  returned, 
affirmed  they  were  about  ten  feet  in  height,  fmce  which  voyage  they  hav€j 
rifen  and  fallen  in  their  ftature,  according  to  the  different  humours  of  ouif 
fea  wits. 

*  Vid.  Far.  fvb  ann.  1519.  f  Vid.  Ofor.  lib.  xi. 
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And  onward  ftill,  thy  fame,^  his  proud  heart's  guide, 
Haunting  him  unappeafed,  the  dreary  tide 
Beneath  the  fouthern  ftar's  cold  gleam  he  braves. 
And  ftems  the  whirls  of  land-furrounded  waves. 
For  ever  facrcd  to  the  hero's  fame 
Thefe  foaming  (traits  (hall  bear  his  deathlefs  name. 
Through  thefe  dread  jaws  of  rock  he  pre(re8  on ; 
Another  ocean's  breaft,  immenfe,  unknown. 
Beneath  the  fouth's  cold  wings,  unmeafured,  wide> 
Receives  his  yeSch  ;  through  the  dreary  tide 
In  darkling  (hades,  where  never  man  before 
Heard  the  waves  howl,  he  dares  the  namelefs  (hore. 

Thus  far,  O  favoured  Lu(ians,  bounteous  heaven 
Your  nation's  glories  to  your  view  has  given. 
What  enfigns,  blazing  to  the  mom,  purfuc 
The  path  of  heroes,  open'd  firft  by  you  I 
Still  be  it  your's  the  firft  in  fame  to  {hint : 
Thus  (hall  your  brides  new  chaplets  ftill  entwine, 
"With  laurels  ever  new  your  brows  enfold. 
And  braid  your  wavy  locks  with  radiant  gold. 

HoV«^  calm  the  waves,  how  mild  the  balmy  gale  ! 
The  halcyons  call,  ye  Lu(]ans,  fpread  the  fail ! 
Old  Ocean  now  appeafed  (hall  rage  no  more, 
Hafte,  point  the  bowfprit  to  your  native  (hore  : 

F  f  3  Soon 
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Soon  fliall  the  tranfports  of  the  natal  foil 

O'crwhelm  In  bounding  joy  the  thtfughtd  of  every  toil. 

The  goddcfs  "*  fpakc  5  and  VAS90  waved  his  hand. 
And  foon  the  joyful  heroes  crowd  the  ftrand. 

The 

o  The  goddtfifpMkt*''^^^^  are  now  come  to  the  condufion  of  the  fidion  of 
the  Ifland  of  Venus,  a  fidion  which  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts*  In 
each  of  thefe  the  poetical  merit  is  obvious,  nor  need  we  fear  to  aflert  that  the 
happinefs  of  onr  author,  in  uniting  all  thefe  patti  together  in  one  great  epifode, 
would  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Longinus.  The  heroes  of  the  Lufiad 
receive  their  reward  in  the  IHand  of  Love.  They  are  led  to  the  palace  of 
Thetis,  where,  during  a  divine  fbaft,jthey  hear  the  glorious  victories  and 
conquefls  of  the  heroes  who  are  to  fucceed  them  in  their  Indian  expedition, 
fung  by  a  fyren ;  and  the  face  of  the  globe  itfelf,  defcribed  by  the  goddefs, 
difcovers  the  univerfe,  and  particularly  the  extent  of  the  Eaftem  World, 
now  given  to  Europe  by  the  fuccefs  of  Gama.  Neither  in  the  happinefs  or 
grandeur  of  completion  may  the  /Eneid  or  OdyfTey  be  mentioned  in  compa- 
rifon.  The  Iliad  alone,  in  epic  condu^  (as  already  obferved)  bears  a  flrong 
refemblance.  But  however  great  in  other  views  of  poetical  merit,  the  games 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  and  the  redemption  of  the  body  of  Hedor,  con- 
fidered  as  the  interefting  conclufion  of  a  great  whole,  can  never  in  propriety 
and  grandeur  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  admirable  epifode  which 
concludes  the  poem  on  the  Difcovery  of  India* 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lufiad,  the  language  of  Spain  was  alfo 
enriched  with  an  heroic  poem.  The  author  of  this  has  often  imitated  the 
Portuguefe  poet,  particularly  in  the  fi^jon  of  the  globe  of  the  world,  which 
is  fhewcd  to  Gama.  In  the  araucana^  a  globe,  furrounded  with  a  radiant 
fphece.  Is  alfo  miraculoufly  fupported  in  the  air;  and  on  this  an  enchanter 
(hews  to  the  Spaniards  the  extent  of  their  dominions  in  the  New  World. 
But  Don  Alonzo  d*Arcilla  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  poem, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  poetical  fpirit  of  Camoens.  Milton,  whofe  poetical 
conduA  in  concluding  the  action  of  his  Paradife  Loft,  as  already  pointed  out, 
feems  formed  upon  the  Lufiad,  appears  to  have  had  this  paHage  {particularly 
in  his  eye.  For  though  the  machinery  of  a  vifionary  fphere  was  rather  im- 
^rp|Mjr  for  the  fituation  of  his  perfonages,  he  has  nevcrthelefs,  though  at 

the. 
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The  lofty  (hips  with  deepened  burthens  prove 

The  various  bounties  of  the  Ifle  of  Love. 

Nor 

1 

the  expence  of  an  impoflible  fuppolitiofly  given  Adam  a  view  of  the  ter« 
rcilrial  globe.    Michael  fets  the  father  of  mankind  on  a  mountain, 

■    From  v^hofc  top 

The  hemifphere  of  earth  in  cleared  ken 

Stretch'd  out  to  th'  ampleft  reach  of  profpeft  lay  ...  « 

His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  ftood 

City  of  old  or  modem  fame,  the  feat 

Of  mightieft  empire,  from  the  deftined  walls 

Of  Cambalu ,  &c. 

On  Europe  thence  and  where  Rome  was  to  fway 
The  worid 

And  even  the  mention  of  America  feems  copied  by  Milton, 

• in  fpirit  perhaps  he  alfo  faw 

Rich  Mexico,  the  feat  of  Montezume, 
And  Cufco  in  Peru,  the  richer  feat 
Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unfpoiled 
Guiana,  whofe  great  city  Geryon's  fons 
Call  El  Dorado . 

It  muft  alfo  be  owned  by  the  warmeft  admirer  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  that  If 
the  names  enumerated  by  Milton  convey  grandeur  of  idea,  the  defcrlption 
of  America  in  Camoens, 

Vedes  a  grande  terra,  que  contina 
Vai  de  Califto  ao  feu  contrario  polo. 
To  fartheft  porth  that  world  enormous  bends. 
And  cold  beneath  the  fouthem  poie-ftar  ends- 
is  certainly  more  pifturefque;  and  therefore,  at  leaft,  not  lefs  poetical. 

Some  fliort  account  of  the  writers,  whofe  authorities  have  been  adduced 
in  thef  courfe  of  thefe  notes,  may  not  now  be  improper.  Fernando  Lopez 
dc  Caftagneda  went  to  India  on  purpofe  to  do  honour  to  his  countrymen, 

by 
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Nor  leave  the  youths  their  lovely  brides  behind. 
In  wedded  bands,  while  time  glides  on,  conjoined  ; 
Fair  as  immortal  fame  in  fmiles  array'd, 
In  bridal  fmiles,  attends  each  lovely  maid. 
O'er  India's  fea,  wing'd  on  by  balmy  gales 
That  whifper'd  peace,  foft  fwell'd  the  fteady  fails : 

Smooth 

by  enabling  himfelf  to  record  their  anions  and  conquefts  in  the  £a(t    As  he 
was  one  of  the  firil  writers  on  that  fubjedt^  his  geography  is  often  imper- 
fedt.     This  defe^  is  remedied  in  the  writings  of  John  de  Barrot,  who  was 
particularly  attentive  to  this  head.    But  the  two  moft  eminent,  as  well  as 
fulled  writers  on  the  tranfa^ions  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Baft,  are  Manuel 
de  Faria  y  Soufa,  knight  of  the  order  of  Chrift,  and  Hieronimus  Olbrius, 
biihop  of  Sylves.     Faria,  who  wrote  in  Spanilh,  was  a  laborious  enquirer, 
and  is  very  full  and  circumflantial.    With  honeft  indignation  he  reprehends 
the  rapine  of  commanders,  and  the  errors  and  unworthy  refentments  of 
kings.    But  he  is  often  fo  drily  particular,  that  he  may  rather  be  caUed  a 
joumalid  than  an  hiftorian.    And  by  this  uninterefting  minutenefs,  hb 
ftyle  for  the  greateft  part  is  rendered  inelegant.     The  biihop  of  Sylves,  - 
however,  claims  a  different  character.     His  Latin  is  elegant,  and  his  manly 
apd  fencimental  manner  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  hiilorian,  even  where 
a  Livy,  or  a  Tacitus,  are  mentioned.    But  a  fentence  fipom  bimfelf,  unex- 
peAed  in  a  father  of  the  communion  of  Rome,  will  charadcrife  the  libera- 
lity of  his  mind.    Talking  of  the  edia  of  king  Emmanuel,  which  compelled 
tlie  Jews  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  under  feverc  perfecution;  Ncc  ex  lege, 
nee  ex  religione  fa£lum tibi  aflumas,  (fays  he,)  ut  libertatem  vo- 
luntatis impedias,  et  vincula  mentibus  effrenatis  injicias  ?  At  id  neque  fieri 
potest,  neque  Chrifti  fandiflimum  numen  approbat.     Voluntarium  enim 
facriftclum  non  vi  mala  coadlum  ab  hominibus  expetit :  neque  vim  mentibus 
infcrri,  fed  voluniates  ad  ftudium  verjc  rcUgionis  allici  &  invitari  jubet. 

It  is  faid,  in  the  Preface  to  Oforius,  that  his  writings  were  highly 
tftc^mcd  by  Queen  Mary  of  England,  wife  of  Philip  II.  What  a  pliy 
is  it,  that  this  manly  indignation  of  the  good  biftiop  againfl  the  impiety 
of  religious  pctfccuiion,  made  no  imprcffion  on  the  mind  of  that  bigotted 
princef* ! 
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Smooth  as  on  wing  unmoved  the  eagle  flies. 
When  to  his  eyrie  cliflF  he  fails  the  fkies. 
Swift  o'er  the  gentle  billows  of  the  tide. 
So  fmooth,  fo  foft,  the  prows  of  Gama  glide ; 
And  now  their  native  fields,  for  ever  dear. 
In  all  their  wild  tranfporting  charma  appear ; 
And  Tago*s  bofom,  while  his  banks  repeat 
The  founding  peals  of  joy,  receives  the  fleet. 
With  orient  titles  and  immortal  fame 
The  hero  band  adorn  their  monarch's  name  ; 
Sceptres  and  crowns  beneath  his  feet  they  lay. 
And  the  wide  Eaft  is  doom'd  to  Lufian  p  fway. 

Enough,  my  mufe,  thy  wearied  wing  no  more 
Muft  to  the  feat  of  Jove  triumphant  foar, 
Chill'd  by  my  nation's  cold  negle£l>  thy  fire^ 
Glow  bold  no  more,  and  all  thy  rage  expires* 
Yet  thou,  Sebaftian,  thou,  my  king,  attend } 
Behold  what  glories  on  thy  throne  defcend  ! 
Shall  haughty  Gaul  or  fterner  Albion  boafl: 
That  all  the  Lufian  fame  in  thee  is  loft ! 
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Oh, 


P  And  the  wide  Eaji  is  doomed  to  Lufian  ftvay.'^Thus  in  all  the  force  of 
ancient  iimplicity,  and  the  trud  fublime,  ends  the  poem  of  Camoens.  What 
follows,  is  one  of  thofe  exuberances  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  defend 
in  oor  author,  nor  in  the  Ari^eft  fenfe  is  this  concluding  one  without  pro* 
pricty.  A  part  of  the  propolition  of  the  poem  is  artfully  addrefled  to  king 
Sebaftian,  and  he  is  now  called  upon  in  an  addrefs,  which  Is  an  artful  fecond 
part  to  the  former,  to  behold  and  prefervc  the  glories  of  hU  throne. 
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Oh,  be  It  thine  thcfe  glories  to  renew. 

And  John*s  bold  path  and  Pedro's  courfe  i  purfue  : 

Snatch  from  the  tyrant  noble's  hand  the  fword. 

And  be  the  rights  of  human-kind  reftored. 

The  ftatefman  prelate,  to  his  vows  confine, 

Alone  aufptcious  at  the  holy  (hrine  ; 

The  prieft,  in  whofe  meek  heart  heaven  pours  its  fires 

Alone  to  heaven,  not  earth's  vain  pomp,  afpircs. 

Nor  let  the  mufe,  great  king,  on  Tago's  fhore. 

In  dying  notes  the  barbarous  age  deplore. 

The  king  or  hero  to  the  mufe  unjuft 

Sinks  as  the  namelefs  flave,  extin£t  in  duft. 

But  fuch  the  deeds  thy  radiant  morn  portends, 

Aw'd  by  thy  frown  ev'n  now  old  Atlas  bends 

His  hoary  head,  and  Ampeluza's  fields  ' 

£xpe£l  thy  founding  deeds  and  rattling  fhields. 

And  (hall  thefe  deeds  unfung,  unknown,  expire  ! 

Oh,  would  thy  fmiles  relume  my  fainting  ire  ! 

I,  then  infpired,  the  wondering  world  ihould  fee 

Great  Ammon's  warlike  fon  revived  in  '  thee ; 

Revived, 

n  And  John' i  hold  path  artd  Pedro* s  courfe  purfue John  I.  and  Pedro  the 

Juft,  two  of  the  grcatcft  of  the  Portugucfe  monarchs. 

'  Great  Amnion's  war  like  fon  revived  In  tbee»'-^^1\iXLZ  imitated,   or  rather 
tranflated  into  Italian  by  Guarini. 

Con  fi  fublime  flil*  forfe  cantato 
Havrei  del  mio  Signor  rarnii  e  Thonoriy 
Ch*  or  non  havria  de  la  Meonia  troRiba 

Da  invidiar  Achille     . 

Siniilari.ty 
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Revived,  unenvied  of  fhe  tndk'^^  ilamd 
That  o'er  the  world  refounds  Pelides^  name. 


Similarity  of  coqditiony  we  have  already  obferVedy  produced  iimilarlty  of 
complaint  and  fentiment  in  Spenfer  and  Camoens.  Each  was  unworthily 
negleded  by  the  Gothic  grandees  of  his  age,  yet  both  their  names  will  live, 
when  the  remembrance  of  the  courtiers  who  fpumed  them  (hiiij!ttk  beneatb 
their  mouniain  tomhs.  Three  beautiful  flaozas  from  Phinehas  Fletcher*s 
Purple  Ifland,  on  the  memory  of  Spenfer,  may  alfo  ferve  as  an  epitaph  for 
Camoens.  The  unworthy  negled,  which  was  the  lot  of  the  Portuguefe 
bard,  but  too  well  appropriates  to  him  the  eleg)'  of  Spenfer.  And  every 
reader  of  tafte,  who  has  perufed  the  Lufiad,  will  think  of  the  Cardinal 
Henrico,  and  feel  the  indignation  of  thefe  manly  lines— «- 

WitneiTe  our  Colin  *,  wliom  tho*  all  the  Graces 
And  all  the  Mufes  nurft ;  whofe  well-taught  fong 
Parnaflus  felf  and  Glorian  f  embraces. 
And  all  the  leamM  and  all  the  (hepherds  throng ; 
Yet  all  his  hopes  were  croft,  all  fuits  deniM  5 
DifcouragM,  fcom'd,  his  writings  vilifiM ; 
Poorly  (poor  man)  he  liv'd  5  poorly  (poor  man)  he  died. 
And  had  not  that  great  hart  (whofe  honourM  J  head 
Ah  lies  full  low)  piti'd  thy  woful  plight. 
There  hadft  thou  lien  unwept,  unburied, 
Unbleft,  nor  gracM  with  any  common  rite : 
Yet  (halt  thou  live,  when  thy  great  foe  §  ihall  ilnk 
Beneath  his  mountain  tombe,  whofe  fame  (hall  ftink ; 
And  time  his  blacker  name  (hall  blurre  with  blacked  ink. 

O  let  th*  Iambic  Mufe  revenge  that  wrong 
Which  cannot  (lumber  in  thy  (heets  of  lead  j 


Let 


*  Colin  Clout,  Spenfer. 

f  Glorian,  Elizabeth  in  the  Faerie  Queen. 

J  The  Earl  of  EflTex. 

§  Lord  Burleigh. 
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